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Now is the time to select 
your Victrola for Christmas 


Victrola Instruments and Victor Records are so much in 
demand for gifts that there is a shortage every Christmas. 
Place your order now while all the twenty-one instrument 
styles at from $25 up and complete record stocks are available. 

Ask your dealer or write to us for illustrated catalogs. 
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The Eliots’ Katy 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


PART If 


SUPPOSE a few Old Chester house- 

keepers did know the meaning of the 
phrase “domestic problem”; but if so, 
they didn’t talk about it. An allusion 
to anything so personal as vour kitchen 
was thought, in Old Chester, to be in- 
decorous. And as for changing servants 
frequently, that was vulgar! .. . “‘ There 
must be something peculiar about Mrs. 
So-and-so, she has had three different 
girls in a year.” “You don’t say so! 
Well, I have never thought her a person 
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of much gentility. Probably her grand- 
mother didn’t have servants.” 

With this standard of “ gentility” was 
a patriarchal sense of responsibility for 
the woman in the kitchen. A real Old 
Chester housekeeper (not one of the new 
people, of course) concerned herself anx- 
iously, and sometimes prayerfully, about 
the manners and morals of her domes- 
tics. . . . IT wonder, do our daughters 
pray for their cooks? Well, they might 
do worse! . . . But imagine saying, in 
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these days—as Old Chester housekeep- 


ers used to say—** Your hat is too showy, 
Mary; it is not suitable to your station. 
And also I must tell you that no respect- 
able young woman is seen on the streets 
after dark without a male companion 

who is, of course, a worthy young man 
There- 
fore, if vou are alone, you must return, 
on your evenings out, by eight o'clock 
in summer, and half-past seven in the 
winter months. These are my rules.” 

But all that is in the dim past; this 
story of the Eliots’ Katy is just a 
memory of Old Chester’s peace in days 
when, between mistress and maid, the 
incredible simplicity of loyalty and 
human kindness, of conscience and dig- 
nity and responsibility, worked!—and 
only the new people, 
never prayed for their 
domestic problems. 

It was one of these “new” people, 
Ruth Eliot, who took into her household 
a young English woman, who was prac- 
tically a vagrant. The Eliots (though 
Unitarians) were nice enough; in fact, 
his father had been born in Old Chester; 
but she was a New Yorker, “and you 
know what that means!” said Old Ches- 
ter. It explained, we thought, why she 
employed a girl who had no reference 
except the hesitating approval of Mrs. 
Van Horn, the landlady at the Tavern. 

The woman had arrived in Old Ches- 
ter night at 
half-past ten, on foot, in the rain. 
had no umbrella 


of whom her parents approve. 


who certainly 
“girls,” had 


one November about 

She 
she couldn’t have car- 
ried it if she had, for she was lugging a 
big bundle wrapped in shiny black oil- 
cloth, and the strings cut deep into first 
one stout hand, and then into the other. 
She had a shawl over her head, and hob- 
nail shoes on her feet. When she reached 
the Tavern, the Van Horns, behind the 
solid wooden shutters, had been 
asleep for an hour or two. Not 
point of light could be seen, but 
how she seemed to know that it was a 
public house; perhaps the creaking of the 
old sign, swaying in the rain, informed 
her. At the door she fumbled in the 


sound 
a pin 


some- 


darkness for the bell, dangling from its 
socket on a rusty wire. She pulled it; 
waited; pulled again; heard a faint 
jangle far back in the sleeping house 

and pulled once more. Van Horn, on 
the third floor, got out of bed, and stil] 
half asleep, came clumping down stairs: 
when, holding his candle above his head, 
he blinked out into the wet darkness, he 
said, briefly, “I swan!” The girl’s face, 
which had been rosy with the driving 
rain, was whitening with exhaustion; her 
shawl, pinned under her chin, was drip- 
ping wet, and some locks of hair were 
plastered across her forehead. “Who 
are you?” said Van Horn. 

“T’m Katy McGrath, sir. 
for work.” 

“At this time of night?” said Van 
Horn; “where did you come from?” 

“Mercer; if you please, sir.” 

“Mercer! Young woman, you ain't 
walked that distance?” 

“Yes, if you please, sir.” 

“A girl, traipsing the road!” He 
paused and rubbed one big bare foot 
over the other. “* Well,” he said, sharply, 
“T can’t stand here and freeze. 
For a minute.” 

She stepped in, then said faintly, 
“May I sit me down, sir? Me legs is 
givin’ way.” 


I’m lookin’ 


Step in. 


She was really crumpling 
up with fatigue, and Van Horn, putting 
out a steadying hand, guided her into the 
hall, where she sank down on the lowest 
step of the staircase. 


“Well, I swan!” 


the landlord 
again; then called: “Hey! 
Lookee here: a young miss.” 

Mrs. Van Horn, in curl papers and « 
wadded bed jacket, had been hanging 
over the banisters, listening; she came 
now, ponderously, down. stairs. 
paused on the step above the sagging 
figure, and looked at the shawled head. 
drooping against the banisters. “‘ What's 
this? What's this?” she demanded. 

“I don’t know,” said her husband: 
“look at her! Sopping.” 

“Joshua,” said Mrs. Van Horn, “this 
is no place for you. I'll see to her!” 

“T wouldn’t be too hard on her,” old 


said 


Mother! 


She 
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‘ 


Van Horn said, uneasily; “even if she 
is a traipser, don’t turn her out in the 
rain.” 

“Mr. Van Horn,” said his wife, “I 
don’t need to be told by a man in his 
night shirt, how to treat a young woman 

of this sort. Go on up to your bed. 
Put down the candle! Do you think I 
want to be left in the dark with her? 
She may try to murder me! Girl, are 
you hungry?” 

“Yes, mum: but don’t you give me 
a thought, mum. If I might just sit 
‘ere—” 

“And walk off with the teaspoons, I 
suppose, before we are up in the morn- 
ing?” said Mrs. Van Horn. “Follow 
me!"’ she commanded, and, candle in 
hand, strode along the hall to the 
kitchen, leaving her husband to climb 
upstairs as well as he could in the dark. 
Katy, her knees bending under her, 
picked up the bundle and followed in 
the wake of the waddling, kindly figure. 


In the kitchen, the candle flickering be- 
tween them on the table, came more 
orders, always in a terrible voice: “ Put 
that bundle in the sink! 


Do you hear 
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me? I don’t want it dripping all over 
the floor! Sit down.” 

The girl silently did as she was bid, 
but she watched Mrs. Van Horn, going 
in and out of the pantry, with eager eves, 
and when food was placed before her, 
fell on it, stuffing it into her mouth and 
straining to swallow it with the stran- 
gling hunger of fatigue. Mrs. Van Horn, 
looking at her, suddenly turned and 
went puffing upstairs; when she came 
back (calling over her shoulder, “No, 
Mr. Van Horn! It’s no place for you. 
Stay where vou are’’) she brought with 
her a fat black bottle. She poured a 
good two fingers of whisky into a tum- 
bler, and held it out to the girl: “‘ Take 
it.” Katy took it, her teeth clicking 
against the glass held in both shaking 
hands. She ate every crumb of food, 
even running the blade of her knife 
round her plate and closing her lips on 
it, so that nothing should escape her. 

Watching her, Mrs. Van Horn said, 
slowly, “A girl, traipsing the public road 
at this time of night! Well, I wasn’t 
born yesterday. I know what that 
means. ... You can stay the rest of 
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the night here, if you are willing I should 
lock you up? If you ain't, you can go.” 
“Oh, yes, mum, [I’m willing. 
indeed. Lock me up! 
kindly, mum.” 


I am 
And thank you 


“Then,” said Mrs. Van Horn again, 
“follow me!” She picked up the candle, 
and the girl picked up her bundle, and 
together, silently, they climbed the back 
stairs to a little room tucked under the 
sloping roof of the garret. Katy looked 
at the bed with passionate longing; it 
seemed as if she couldn’t wait to get 
into it. Her eyes were dropping shut 
with exhaustion, and her hands trembled 
so that she couldn’t unfasten her wet 
clothes. Mrs. Van Horn, observing her, 
unhooked her dress; then she opened 
the black oilcloth bundle and took out 
a nightgown—rough and clumsy, and of 
unbleached cotton, but clean. She put 
it over the girl’s head, then turned back 
the sheets and helped her into bed. 
Katy fell on the soft, generous pillows, 
and slept almost instantly. 

Mrs. Van Horn, candle in hand, stood 
looking down at her. Her hard, honest 
face gathered into puzzled lines. “She's 
a big, strapping girl; twenty miles is no 
such long walk—if she was strong. But 
she’s weak. What would make the likes 
of her weak?” she pondered. “I’ve had 
eight children,” she said; “J couldn’t ’a 
walked twenty miles under two months.” 
She bent over and looked at the face, 
very pale and with dark circles under 
the eyes. Then she looked at the left 


hand, worn and callous, lying palm up- 
ward on the coverlet; there was no ring 


on the third finger. “I’m afraid that’s 
it,’ she said to herself; “but she’s 
honest; I can see that.’’ And when she 
went to her sleeping Joshua she left the 
door of the little room unlocked. 


CHAPTER II 


All that the Van Horns knew of the 
storm-beaten creature was what, later, 
Katy, with placid brevity, told the 
harsh, kind woman who had the intui- 
tion not to lock the door of the attic 


bedroom. She said that she had come 
from England to better herself in 
America; she had been told that serv- 
ants could get places in Pennsylvania, 
so she had taken the journey over the 
mountains to Mercer. “‘And I ’eard of 
Old Chester, mum, but I ’adn’t the 
price of the stage, so I walked. Well, I 
got tired, mum, or I’d ’a_ been ’ere 
earlier. You was kind to me!” she said; 
“no; I h’ain’t got no ‘character.’ | 
never told a lie, mum. I didn’t live out 
at ‘ome, so I h’ain’t got one.” 
looked anxiously at Mrs. Van Horn to 
see whether such an admission would 
put her on the road again. 

This meager information had not been 
given all at once. It came little by little 
during the next few days, for the Van 
Horns, grudgingly (but with no concern 
about the teaspoons), let her stay on. 
“She works well,” Mrs. Van Horn said 
to Joshua, “and she washes dishes like 
a piously brought up girl—she don't 
leave egg on the prongs of the forks.” 
Then she told Katy, “‘ You may stay till 
Monday.” And by and by, “you may 
stay tillnext Monday.” . . . She stayed 
a vear and a half, sleeping, without 
complaint, in the niche under the roof, 
suffocatingly hot in summer, freezing 
cold in winter; working as the Van 
Horns had never seen a girl work; ac- 
cepting gratefully the poor pay they of- 
fered—and never spending a cent of it, 
so it seemed, on herself! “She’s truth- 
ful,” Mrs. Van Horn said, “she could ’a 
said she’d lost’ her reference, but she 
didn’t. And she ain’t vain—like these 
trollops that go into service now-a-days. 
putting all their money on their backs, 
and wearing clothes that might be their 
ladies’!” 

She was right in both statements. 
Katy either told the truth, or held her 
tongue; and certainly she was not vain! 
She still wore the plaid shawl over her 
head, and she was constantly patching 
her clothes. In summer she went bare- 
foot, except on Sundays. And she had 
never a ribbon for her neck, Mrs. Van 
Horn observed, “nor a bit of a trinket, 


She 





SHE HAD WORKED 


like most silly females!” 
money certainly didn’t “go on her back.” 
Once or twice Mrs. Van Horn saw her 
put her wages in an envelope, which she 
carried to the post office. “I guess,” she 
speculated, “‘she sends her pay home.” 


No; Katy’s 


“Likely,” said Joshua; “‘she’s a duti- 
ful young woman.”” Once he blurted out 
a question: “Do you send your money 
to your parents, Katy?” 

“No, sir,” she said, cheerfully; “I 
never ’ad no parents. I was a charity 
child.” At which the Van Horns were 
more perplexed than ever, for as Katy 
stayed on she continued to post those 
monthly envelopes. It became evident, 
by and by, that she must have brought 
them with her, already addressed, for she 
could neither read nor write. It was the 
discovery of her illiteracy—a discovery 
which did not in the least embarrass her 

-that made Mrs. Van Horn ask her if 
she would like to learn her letters. She 
said, eagerly, “Oh, that I would, mum!” 

It was in this way that the New York 
Mrs. Eliot came to know her. Katy, in 
her hobnail shoes and with her little 
shawl over her head, had gone to Sunday 


AT THE TAVERN FOR A YEAR AND 


A HALF 


School—Mrs. Van Horn saw to that! 
(What would happen to a housekeeper 
nowadays, if she told her maid to go to 
Sunday School?) But Mrs. Van Horn 
gave her orders, and Katy found herself 
in Mrs. Eliot’s class. Her cheerful stu- 
pidity, her truthfulness (which she said 
once “was beat into me at the work- 
*ouse,”’ and was plainly based on an art- 
less fear of hell), and, of course, her real 
desire to learn, moved Ruth Eliot to at- 
tempt to teach her to read and write. 
But though they got as far as the first 
half of Reading Without Tears, when it 
came to writing, Katy never did more 
than make—her tongue sticking out of 
the corner of her mouth—a few pages of 
pot hooks; so the monthly envelopes, into 
which she put her wages, must still have 
been sent to her with the address upon 
them. But she mailed them herself, so 
the Van Horns only knew, by asking 
judicious questions at the post office, 
that they went to somebody called Jones, 
in Mercer. It was when she had been 
at the Tavern a year and a half that, re- 
luctantly, they let her go; a widowed 
daughter-in-law was to come and live 
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with them, so Katy’s services were no 
“But my poor 
wife won't do the work in a week that 
Katy’s done in a day!” Mrs. Van Horn 
bemoaned _ herself; hasn’t the 
strength in her bones! And [ll have to 
vive her a real bedroom.” 

Katy’s strength had indeed been more 
than one finds in a daughter-in-law! 
After the first week at the Tavern, as 
her delicate whiteness, so suggestive of 


longer needed. son's 


**she 


past illness, wore away, her physical 
power was very striking. 
think of a heifer—sound, young limbs, 
calm, ruminating eves, and large mus- 


She made one 


cles moving smoothly under satin-clean 
skin. that first the 
“strength in her bones” developed into 


Even in year 


breadth and heaviness. Her broadening 
back (which sometimes carried bags of 
potatoes down to the cellar, or trunks 
and boxes up the tavern staircase) and 
her powerful legs and arms suggested the 


women of the fields of Europe. She was 


a peasant, in mind as well as in body: 
steady, dull, powerful, and sweet! And 
of a cleanness that was like June clover. 


No wonder, when the Van Horn’s 
daughter-in-law was expected, Old Ches- 
ter housekeepers were interested—though 
somewhat doubtfully, “for no one knows 
anything about her!” they said. It was 
Mrs. Eliot who, while other ladies were 
thinking of the night Katy had stum- 
bled, without a “character,” into the 
Tavern—it was Ruth Eliot who said, 
“What earthly difference that 
make? [ hope [ll have the luck to get 


her!” 


does 


As soon as she heard of 
the expected daughter-in-law she walked 
into Old Chester, and standing smiling 
at the kitchen door of the Tavern, said, 
in her rather loud New York voice, and 
dropping all her “‘r’s,”’ ““ Mrs. Van Ho’n, 
I want Katy when she leaves you.” 

‘T don’t know what [’'m going to do 
without her,” Mrs. Van Horn said, sigh- 
ing; “Katy! Mrs. Eliot wants you.” 

Katy, turning from the wash tub, 
ducked a sort of curtsey, then she said, 
“I’m not wishful to leave me mistress. 


She got her. 


She was kind to me. [h’ain’t one to for- 
get. But ’er daughter-in-law is coming, 
so I’ve got to find me a place.” 

“Well, my place is all ready for you,” 
said Mrs. Eliot—‘if you don’t mind 
being rather far from neighbors. We 
are away out on the Hill Road! You 
won't be lonely, will you?” 

“T never get time from me work for 
lonesomeness,”” Katy said, simply. 

As for those hesitating housekeepers, 
something happened just before Katy 
transferred herself and her black oil- 
cloth bundle to the Eliots’ kitchen and 
garret, which showed how wise they had 
been to hesitate: Katy disappeared, al)- 
solutely and completely, for one day and 
two nights; and when she got back she 
offered no explanation of her absence! 
She had told Mrs. Van Horn after sup- 
per that she was “ going away,” and had 
asked for her pay: when it was given to 
her, she thrust it into the bosom of her 
dress, and said, “I’m starting, mum, 
now.” 

“Now,” said Mrs. Van Horn; “why, 
where are you going, at this time of 
night?” 

“To Mercer, mum,” said Katy. 

“But, Katy,” her mistress protested, 
“there’s no stage to-night!” 

Katy gave her a horrified look; “I'l! 
never take no stage while I ’as me legs.” 
So, leaving the Van Horns consumed 
with disapproving curiosity, off she 
trudged into the May dusk, barefoot, 
her big shoes hung by their knotted 
strings round her neck, and her little 
shawl over her head. When she got 
hack, thirty-six hours later, tired and 
uncommunicative and placid, Tavern in- 
quisitiveness flared up into all sorts of 
sidewise questions, to which Katy was 
dumb. Yet there was no suggestion of 
secretiveness about her; her silence was 
only the mild, impenetrable dignity of 
an animal, against which prying is pow- 
erless. ‘But it’s my duty to tell Mrs. 
Eliot about it,” Mrs. Van Horn said to 
her Joshua. She did so, and Ruth Eliot 
looked thoughtful for a minute. 

“She seems to be a respectable young 








woman,” Mrs. Van Horn admitted; 
‘*Course, she’ll eat you out of house and 
home! And she likes her liquor once in 
a while, same as anyone—though she 
don’t drink heavy—I’ll say that for her. 
And I haven’t caught her lying once; 
and she’s industrious—as girls go now-a- 
days. But she spent two nights out, and 
no one knows where! I thought it was 
proper, ma’am, to mention it to vou.” 

Mrs. Eliot nodded. “‘ Well, I think we 
can feed her! And as long as she doesn’t 
fib, and her work is satisfactory, I'll not 
try to find out ‘where.’ It won’t be my 
business,” said Ruth Eliot. Mrs. Van 
Horn, who had acted from a sense of 
duty, was rather affronted, and agreed 
with those other Old Chester house- 
keepers that Mrs. Eliot was a “reg’lar 
New Yorker!” 

Katy, however, did not object to New 
York methods. She went to the Eliots, 
and never “fibbed,” and her work was 
eminently “satisfactory!” She toiled 
day in and day out; she cooked, and 
washed, and scrubbed, and served, and 
sewed; and the Eliot household in- 





creased, and the work increased, and 
Katy’s wages did not increase (they 
couldn’t! 


Mr. Eliot was a schoolmaster 





SHE HAD TWENTY MILES AHEAD OF HER 





at the Female Academy in Upper Ches- 
ter. In this connection a comment he 
made on Katy, apropos of those pot 
hooks, is interesting: “‘ For God’s sake, 
Ruth, don’t educate her! She’s perfect. 
Education,” said James Eliot, “ruins 
much good raw material. My collars 
are wonderful!”’) 

So, in uncorrupted ignorance, loving 
and serving the New York Eliots, Katy 
grew more broad-backed and handsome 
and placid every year. She did not grow 
more communicative, nor did she be- 
come extravagant—unless you call a 
penny every Sunday in the collection an 
extravagance? Once in a while, and ap- 
parently with actual suffering, she did 
buy clothing for herself, but never until 
sheer decency demanded it! She de- 
pended on the Eliot Christmas presents 
—a new little plaid shawl to wear over 
her burnished brown head, or calico for 
a dress, or hanks of blue and white yarn 
for stockings, which she knit in the eve- 
nings for herself—that is, when she was 
not knitting stockings for the two little 
Eliot girls! Every month she put part 
of her wages in the bank, and part in an 
envelope which she herself carried to the 
post office. And once a year she slipped 
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out into the night and disappeared for 
thirty-six hours. Mrs. Eliot, still hold- 
ing to what was and was not her busi- 
ness, asked no questions; but after one 
of these disappearances—and reappear- 
ances in time to get breakfast—the four- 
year-old Marion Eliot said, ** Where did 
you go, Katy?” And Katy said, “To 
As she said it little 
Maggie, hugging her hard, discovered a 


Mercer, dearie.””’ 


shoe string round her strong, white 
neck, and pulling it, jerked out a locket. 

“Katy got locket.” she announced; 
“Katy! Open locket!” 

Instantly Marion began to vociferate, 
and Katy, rescuing the locket (“ gold” 
studded with “diamonds”’), thrust it 
back into her bosom, and said, “Get 
along with ver! Don’t bother me!” 
Then she kissed them—great smacks! 
“after breakfast, come back and_ see 
what [ve got for good children. “Ave 
ver been good?” 

“Oh, ves, Katy! We were awfully 
good! Ask mother—* So, later, be- 
hold them, pressing excitedly very close 
to her, and Katy producing two little 
packages: a jew’s harp! a mug! She 
was herself excited by this first plunge 
into “extravagance,” for truly her gifts 
must have amounted in all to a quarter 
of a dollar, and except for the stamp 
once a month, and the penny every Sun- 
day in the contribution box, and the 
rare and agonizingly reluctant expen- 
ditures for clothing, Katy had never 
been known to spend one single penny 
on anything. 

“Now show us the locket!” said 
Marion Eliot. 

But Katy only pressed her big hand 
on her bosom where the locket lay, and 
laughed and said, “Get along with 
ae 
Her devotion to the physical welfare 
of the children knew no bounds of toil; 
but she was concerned for their spiritual 
welfare, too, and instructed them as to 
the salvation of their souls: “‘ Don’t you 
be tellin’ wrong stories, or you'll be put 
in “ell. Me lady learned me that when I 
was in the work’ouse.”” She discrimi- 


nated between stories and wrong stories, 
for when, in some rare moment of leisure. 
she played with the little Eliots, gam- 
boling about like a playful cow, she some- 
times turned the play into a fairy tale- 
talking animals! kings and queens who 
flew about! great folk, “like me lady,” 
who wore gold dresses. Here she was 
apt to add fact to fancy: “She used to 
come down from the ’all, oncet a week, 
to teach us; Lady Clarissy Shotwell, she 
was; an’ she said, ‘Don’t tell wrong 
stories; and don’t never be crool, that’l/ 
put vou in “ell, too,’ me lady said. . . 
But them flyin’ kings is just a story.” 
So Katy was never even cross to the 
Khot children, no matter how they 
teased her, unless she detected “crool- 
ness”’; that, to a worm even, made her 
so furiously angry that her words were 
rough to a point of coarseness which 
would certainly have shocked “ me lady.” 
lor five years this was Katy’s life in 
Old Chester. Everybody respected her, 
and the Eliots loved her, and nobody 
knew her. Then, abruptly, Mrs. Eliot 
knew her very well. ... It was in 
January, and frightfully cold. So cold 
that the children were kept indoors all 
day, and Katy, bringing them into the 
kitchen, had amused them by one of her 
romances about the wee folk—carefully 
reminding them, however, that all she 
said was “‘just a tale.” When the eve- 
ning mail arrived, bringing a letter for 
the benign and tired maid-of-all-work, 
little Maggie, stealing Katy’s shaw] and 
pinning it over her own curly head, went 
careering out to the kitchen with it, mak- 
ing a game of hiding it, and running 
down to the cellar and up to the garret, 
Katy at her heels, coaxing and threat- 
ening, “There, Miss Myggie, stop it! 
Gimme that letter or I'll smack you!” 
Her round eyes were a little rounder, 
and their calmness had been blown out 
by some wind of fright. “TI h’ain’t got 
time to fool! Gimme it!” She cauglit 
the child at last as, shrieking, Maggie 
was scurrying across the kitchen floor, 
snatched the letter, thrust it into her 
bosom, cuffed the child softly, and gave 
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her a kiss and two crullers. But as she 
waited on table that night she forgot 
things, and began to “take away” be- 
fore the children had finished their des- 
sert (Professor Eliot, as it happened, was 
not at home, and Katy always “let 
down” when the master was away). 
But after supper, when the little girls 
ran out to the kitchen with some non- 
sense, she was standing at a sinkful of 
unwashed dishes, her forehead twisted 
into frowning effort to read that letter; 
apparently she didn’t even hear the chil- 
dren. She was saying aloud: 
***T_-i-s’—‘L-i-s’—yes; it’s that— 
‘Lissy.’ But what’s the next? Me God, 
what is it? ‘Lissy is t-o-o-k’—is it 
‘took?’ Oh, I can’t read it.” . . . She 
gave a sort of groan, and the tears 
gushed over her cheeks. The little girls 
dropped into terrified silence, then 
Marion said to her sister, “Come on 
away, you!”’ and marshaled Maggie out 
of the kitchen. In the sitting room they 
were both so subdued that their mother, 
who was generally able to read when 
Vou. CXLVIII 
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HAD GONE OVER THAT ROAD TEN 





TIMES IN THESE FIVE YEARS 


they were playing at the tops of their 
looked up her book, 
startled at the silence. 

*“What’s the matter?” she said; and 
Marion said, “mother!” then she gasped: 
** Katy’s crying.” It was as if one should 
say, “The world has come to an end!” 

“Have you children been teasing 
her?” Mrs. Eliot said, sternly. But she 
did not wait for Marion’s scared protest 
that they had been perfectly good; she 
went quickly out to the kitchen, and 
there was Katy, indeed “crying,” her 
tears falling on a letter held in her two 
shaking hands. 

“Katy!” said Mrs. Eliot; 
the matter?” 

“Oh, mum—I can’t read! Oh, why 
didn’t I get learned to read? I don’t 
know what it’s sayin’!” 

“Let me read it to you,” Ruth Eliot 
said, in her kind voice. There was a 
moment’s hesitation; then Katy made 
a helpless gesture. 

“TI got to know. 
she’s . . . dead.” 


ro 
rom 


voices, 


“what is 


I got to! Mebbe 
She gave her lady 
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the letter, a flimsy, gilt-edged page cov- 
ered with a laborious scrawl, and stood, 
ghastly white, clutching at the table, her 
agonized eyes staring at her mistress. 
“Read!” she commanded, hoarsely. 

Mrs. Eliot, taking in the tenor of the 
pallid sheet, said, quickly, “Katy, no! 
No one is ‘dead!’ Don’t be so fright- 
ened; it’s only sickness; ‘Lissy is took 
sick,’”’ she spelled out. Katy, tumbling 
into a chair, dropped her head on her 
arms flung out on the table; then came 
loud, tearing, animal sounds, that made 
Mrs. Eliot shiver; broken words, groans 
of relief: *‘ Not dead—not dead.” 

The two little girls had been standing, 
open mouthed, looking on; but at this 
cataclysm in their steady universe, 
Marion began to cry, and slunk away 
out of the room; but little Maggie came 
and pulled Katy’s apron, and said, 
“Don’t ky!” Then she tried to climb 
into that soft, hospitable lap, which for 
all her life had been a refuge from 
the tiny despairs of childhood. At her 
touch, Katy, still shaking with sobs, put 
an arm round her, then lifted her upon 
her knee; ‘* There, there, me little love,” 
she said, soothingly, and tried to smile; 
“don’t be frightened!” 

“Katy, listen,” Ruth Eliot entreated; 
“I don’t believe things are so very bad. 
It says: ‘Something the matter with her 
stum—stum—ock.” Oh, yes; ‘her stom- 
ach.” Why, Katy! You know that’s 
nothing very bad. Everybody has 
stomach upsets once in a while! Is it 
your sister?” 

“Tl get along to Mercer, mum,” 
Katy said, “if you'll be givin’ me lief. 
I'll go anyway, mum. But [’ll ask your 
lief—”’ 

“Of course!”” Mrs. Eliot said; “but 
wait till I read the last part: ‘the doctor 
come three times. He said she was bad. 
I paid him a dollar each time. I thot I 
better tell you, so you can maybe 
come—*” 

Katy, listening, said, “Move, Miss 
Myggie, me darlin’; I must get at me 
sink.” She drew the small, squeezing 
arms from round her neck, and rose, put- 


ting the child gently aside; “I'll wash 
me dishes before I go, mum; but I must 
make ’aste.”’ 

Mrs. Eliot caught her arm; “Katy! 
Not to-night? Take the stage to- 
morrow morning. It will get you there 
in a quarter of the time!” 

“Tl be with ‘er before the stage 
starts from ’ere,”” Katy said; and the 
next moment her hands, swift and 
steady, were in the dish pan. Ruth 
Eliot, despairingly wiping the cups and 
plates, still remonstrated. “But it’s 
zero! Don’t go!” 

“If you'll please be givin’ me me pay, 
mum,” Katy said; “it h’ain’t due me 
till Saturday, but—”’ 

“Of course! Of course!’ Ruth said, 
hurrying into the sitting room for her 
purse. She put all the bills she had into 
Katy’s hands—“ because you may need 
extra money. But oh, do wait, Katy— 
you can’t walk to Mercer.” 

Katy, not even replying to the en- 
treaty, pulled down her stocking, put the 
roll of bills against her big white leg, 
pulled the stocking up, and then, unty- 
ing her apron, ran up the back stairs to 
her room. When she came down—as 


broad, almost, as she was long, for she 
had put on all the clothing she could 
fasten about herself—Ruth Eliot said, 


“If you will go, we'll borrow Mr. 
Brown’s horse and sleigh.”” (The Browns 
were the Eliots’ nearest neighbors.) 

*“An’ ‘ow could I be gettin’ the ‘orse 
back to Mr. Brown?” Katy objected, 
sharply. 

“We'll 
Mercer!” 

An’ ‘im ‘obblin’ 
’e’d die of the frost.” 

“Then I'll go along with you, and 
bring it back!” said her distracted 
mistress. 

““An’ leave the children all night, 
alone in the ’ouse?” said Katy, sternly; 
“JT wouldn’t think it of you, mum!” 
But her face softened; ‘‘ You’re kind to 
me! I won’t be forgettin’ it, Mrs. 
Eliot.” 

Although she was actually straining 


ask him to drive you to 


with rheumatiz? 





THE 


forward, as if the delay were a palpable 
barrier, she did consent to wait while 
Ruth ran, in fruitless effort, down the 
road to another neighbor, whose horse, 
unhappily, had gone lame that very day. 
“Katy,” she entreated, when, shuddering 
with cold, she got back to the kitchen; 
“eo in to Old Chester and get somebody 
to drive you 

**T can’t take the time to walk there 
and ’unt up an animal,” Katy said. So 
all her mistress could do was to swathe 
the girl’s head, over and round the 
little shawl, with all the warm scarves 
she had, and throw a cape of her own 
about her shoulders, and make her put 
on Professor Eliot’s fur gloves. Then 


she opened the door, and stood on the 
threshold watching her for an icy mo- 


“on, MUM! 
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SEE MISS MYGGIE’S ROSE 
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ment, while the black night wind tore 
into the house, and Katy was swallowed 
up in the darkness. 


CHAPTER III 


She walked swiftly, thrusting her body 
forward, her head driving like a wedge 
into the wind, and her big hands elutch- 
ing at the flapping cape. The stars were 
thick in the velvet blackness of a sky 
swept clean of clouds by the gale. The 
road was slippery with trodden snow and 
the ridges of the wheel ruts were like 
iron, with sifted snow between them . . . 
a terrible night of tumultuous cold. And 
she had twenty miles ahead of her. 
Once she put her hand to her throat, 


"aS A BUD ON IT” 
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fumbling with the wraps and mufflers, 
and somehow pulled out that little 
locket; she stood still long enough to 
kiss it hard—then she pushed it down 
into her bosom, and, as if some wine 
had touched her lips, beat on into the 
wind; sometimes she even ran a few 
steps. It was the straining, staggering 
slipperiness of the road that held her 
back more than the wind. Katy had 
gone over that road, back and forth, ten 
times in these five years, so she knew 
how long it took to make certain dis- 
tances: to the big red barn on the left, 
half an hour—and almost two miles; to 
the Jay’s house, on the other side of the 
river, another two miles. An hour in all. 
But it could not be so to-night. Some- 
times, hurrying and running, she cried 
aloud: “God, don’t let ’er die on me 
keep ‘er alive—keep ’er alive!” The 
wind, like a great hand, pushed her back; 
her hobnail shoes slipped and slid; twice 
she fell—and rose with an oath. As she 
staggered to her feet a little shadow 
moved in the road; it was a cat, drag- 
ging what seemed to be a crushed leg. 
Katy picked the little creature up; “I 
bet,”’ she said, “it got into somebody’s 
trap! Folks that sets traps is crool 
devils.”” She stood still, feeling the poor 
little body all over with her gentle fin- 
gers and detecting the wincing recoil of 
a bleeding foot; she sighed and shook 
her head. “I got to lug it along, I sup- 
pose,” she said; “I can’t leave it ’ere to 
freeze.’ She tucked the little thing into 
the warm curve of her arm, and started 
on, head down, battering her way into 
the wind. 


On—On—On—When she reached the 


Jay’s house she had been more nearly 
two hours than one, and the cat was 


heavy on her arm. She had sixteen 
miles still to go. At what she guessed 
was midnight she saw, with despair, that 
she had covered only nine miles. “ Keep 
‘er alive,” she prayed; “oh, say, You, 
keep er alive, and [ll put a dollar in the 
plate.”” She was so cold that long shud- 
ders ran steadily down her back, and her 
hands, clutching the cloak, which was 


always ballooning out behind her, had 
lost feeling. Sometimes she had to stop 
to rest; then, shifting the kitten from 
one arm to the other, she would stand 
and lean against a fence or tree, her pant- 
ing breath tearing the flesh in her throat. 
It was five o’clock when, in the darkness, 
she saw the straggling outskirts of 
Mercer, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, she would have reached before 
two o'clock. At six she stopped at a 
tenement house. The door was locked, 
and her tears gushed out as if at a last 
despair. But she rallied to it. Ham- 
pered by the poor cat, only one numb 
hand could fumble in the roadway for 
something with which to bang upon the 
door; she found a broken brick, caked 
with ice, and pounded on the panel with 
it, swearing and sobbing, the tears freez- 
ing on her cheeks. Some one on the 
second floor opened a window and 
shouted, ““What the devil—?” 

‘Le’ me in—le’ me in! Mrs. Jones 
‘as me child in ‘er tenement—third 
floor back. She’s sick. Le’ me in— 
damn you!” 

The window slammed down. Then, 
with language to match her own, some 
outraged tenant came stumbling down 
stairs and opened the door. Without a 
word Katy ran past him, up the first 
flight, up the second flight, to the third 
floor back. There she rattled the door 
knob, very softly: 

“Mrs. Jones, mum. It’s me. Clarissy’s 
mother, mum.” No answer; then she 
rapped once—twice. ...“‘ Mary Jones?” 
At last the woman heard, and the door 
was opened. “Is she—” Katy gasped; 
“tis she—” The whispered agony was 
so gentle that the sick child in the next 
room never stirred. 

The woman who boarded the little 
thing, and who had sent the summoning 
letter, broke into low reassurances. 
“She ain’t worse. Say, mercy me! 
You’re froze!” 

‘Le’ me see er!” She pushed in, 
paused to put the kitten down, carefully, 
on a mat, then ran—the hobnail shoes 
like velvet on the bare floor—and fell on 














THE BIG 


her knees by the bedside of a fever- 
flushed little girl, who opened her eyes, 
smiled, said “momma,” and slept again. 
Katy, her lips trembling, said in her 
calm way, “ Yes, Lissy. *“Ere’s momma. 
Go ’sleep, darlin’. Momma ’as brought 
you a kitty.” 

Mrs. Jones, full of whispered “Lord 
sakes!’’ and “‘ My goodness!” and “‘Ain’t 
you "bout dead? I bet you’ve froze your 
ears” drew her into the kitchen, and 
stirred the fire and put some food before 
her. “You needn’t ’a come in such a 
hurry,” she protested; ‘‘ goodness me, I 
didn’t mean to scare you to death! 
How’d you get here? Walked? You're 
crazy! No; she ain’t dyin’! She’s sick; 
yes, she is; (here, drink that; it’s good 
liquor). Yes, yes! Ill give your cat 
some milk! Good land, did you carry 
a cat, all this way? I believe you are 








RED BARN ON THE MERCER ROAD 





crazy! Well, I'll tell you about her; the 
doctor djdn’t know but what it was some- 
thing bad. But it ain’t. Only, I 
couldn’t ’tend to her and do my work. 
Say, you'll die yourself if you don’t look 
out! You get into my bed, quick!” 

She was a good woman, this Mrs. 
Jones, from Katy’s own part of the 
world; she had helped Katy through 
her “trouble,” and for five years had 
boarded the child for two dollars a week 
—two-thirds of Katy’s wages. But she 
took in washing, and a sick child was 
taxing, so she had summoned Katy. 
“But my land!” she expostulated, “I 
didn’t mean she was dyin’!”” 

“She ain’t goin’ to, neither,” Katy 
said, between set teeth; “I'll tear the 
eyes out of yer ead, if you let ’er die!” 

Mrs. Jones recoiled. “It ain’t me 
made her sick!” she remonstrated. 
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Then, timidly, “won't you get into my 
bed and warm you?” 

Katy did not even answer. She sat 
down at Lissy’s bedside; sometimes, 
with gentle, icy fingers, she tucked the 
covers about the child’s shoulders; once 
she kissed the pillow near the flushed 
face. And all the time long, slow shivers 
shook her. She was not really warm 
again for hours. When Lissy awoke it 
was to find her mother’s arms ready for 
her. All that day and the next she lay in 
Katy’s soft lap, and Katy crooned, to the 
creak of an old rocking chair, “* Lovey. 
Lovey. Lovey.”” Sometimes she stopped 
to pet the limping cat, and always 
she stroked Lissv’s sunny hair, or kissed 
her hands and feet, and worshiped her! 
Once Mrs. Jones broke in upon these 
divine preoccupations with blunt advice: 

“See here, now, Katy, you mustn’t be 
so daft about her. Mercy me! You 
ain't in decent clothes—I believe vou’re 
savin’ all your money for Lissy! It’s 
plain to be seen vou don’t spend nothing 
on yourself. You ain’t got even a 
bustle. Don’t you know what the 
fashion is? What kind of folks do you 
live with, anyway?” 

“My lady come from New York,” 
Katy defended Mrs. Eliot, and Mrs. 
Jones was momentarily impressed, then: 

“She must be a queer New Yorker to 
put up with your clothes! The idea of 
goin’ round with a shawl over your head! 
People don’t do that in America. . . . I 
told you so the last time you was here. 
In America, vou keep vour nose in the 
air! “Tain’t like home. Clarissy’ll be 
laughin’ at you, the first thing you 
know.” 

Katy looked up, startled. ‘* Laughin’? 
At ‘er momma!” 

“You look like Bedlam,” said Mrs. 
Jones; “ Lissy, ain’t your mother funny 

not wearin’ a bunnit?”’ 
gled; and when Mrs. Jones said, good- 
naturedly, “She wouldn’t be seen on the 
street with you, Katy, with a shawl over 
your head!” little Lissy agreed, “No, I 
wouldn't.” 

Katy’s face fell. “It’s a good warm 


Clarissa gig- 


shawl, childy; and momma can’t spend 
money on a bunnit.”” When Clarissa 
was asleep Katy talked this and other 
things out with Mrs. Jones: first she 
said, ‘‘ Make ‘era good girl, Mary; don’t 
let ‘er be tellin’ wrong stories, or thiev- 
in’. ‘It isasin to steal a pin.’ Me lady 
learned us that at the work’ouse. An’ 
if she pulls the cat’s tail, spat ‘er ‘ands; 
a crool child is something I can’t stand 
Lady Clarissy used to tell us God 
wouldn’t ’ave a crool person in ‘eaven 
She said crool folks and liars was left 
outside, with a lot of barkin’ dogs and 
worms that e’t fire and bit you. An’ if 
Lissy’s sassy, whip ’er. You tell ‘er 
she’s got to be’ave pretty, because | 
named ’er after a grand English lady 
Lady Clarissy.” 

“She wasn’t much for looks—Lady 
Clarissy,” Mrs. Jones ruminated; “J al- 
ways thought she looked like a horse.” 

“Looks don’t matter,” Katy said. 
“She was kind. Well, I don’t suppose 
she knew me—there was a lot of us 
work’ouse girls, and she never spoke a 
word to any of us, special. She just 
talked, Sunday afternoons—oh, grand! 
I never knowed what about. Except 
ell. I knowed that—them dogs and 
fire-worms!—So I h’ain’t never told a lie, 
or been crool. I wisht she knew I 
named Lissy for ’er.” 

“Say,” said Mrs. Jones, suddenly, 
““Lissy asked me where her poppa was, 
and I said I guessed he was dead.” 

* Well, maybe ’e is,” Katy said, cheer- 
fully. Then she began to talk of Lissy’s 
future: “‘She’s got to ’ave schoolin’. | 
‘ear a lot of talk about it at our ‘ouse; 
my master’s a schoolmaster, and they 
think there’s nothing like learnin’. They 
are ’avin’ Miss Marion learned; she'll 
know everything! Well, ’'m goin’ to 
’ave Clarissy learned. That’s why I 


don’t waste the price of fashionable 
clothes.” 

“You look like—I don’t know what!” 
Mrs. Jones objected. 

“Looks don’t matter,” Katy said 
again. Then she told Mrs. Jones that as 
soon as Lissy could go to school and be 
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learned to write she must send her mother 
a letter once a month. “I'll put ten 
cents extra on ’er board, to pay you for 
the paper and a stamp. I can’t write 
back,” she added sadly, and looked at 
her big hand; “I wisht I was as smart 
as you, Mary; but I can’t get me fingers 
round on to the pen, some’ow.” 

In those days of her child’s convales- 
cence Katy took the opportunity to do 
Mrs. Jones’s washing and scrub the 
floor; and certainly the big, powerful 
figure, on hands and knees, did not sug- 
gest “fashionable” clothes; it suggested 
nothing but labor and love. And when, 
after supper, the labor ceased, and Katy 
sat basking by the stove, her stockinged 
feet in the oven, her child in her lap— 
and the cat in Lissy’s lap—she suggested 
only love—maternal love, a thing as ele- 
mental as a plowed field, or softly falling 
rain! Once as she sat, placid and rosy, 
in the creaking rocking chair, Clarissa’s 
little fingers caught at the shoe string, 
and the locket was pulled from its warm 
resting place; Katy, beaming, opened 
it, and showed the child her own baby 
face. “Mrs. Jones ’ad that tintype took 
of you when you was three years old,” 
she said. 

Clarissa, regarding the tintype, said, 
“Why didn’t she have it took with a 
bow on my hair?” 

“You was too little for bows then, 
Lissy,”’ Katy said, and put the locket 
back into her bosom, and smothered the 
child’s face—neck—hair—with kisses. 
Then she said: “I’ve a present for you.” 
She took her flat, shabby purse from a 
capacious petticoat pocket, and fum- 
bled in it for a ten-cent piece, which she 
fingered wistfully before putting it into 
Lissy’s hand. “Don’t spend it all at 
once,” she said; “spend it careful. 
Momma can’t give you another dime for 
a good while. Momma ’as to save 
money so Lissy can get learned.”’’. 


A week later, trudging back to Old 
Chester through a drizzling February 
night, Katy calculated how much this 
maternal week had taken from her sav- 
ings, and sighed. But most of the time 
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she thought about Mrs. Eliot. “She 
was kind to me! I won’t never forget 
it. And I'll tell her about Lissy.” 


Never was anybody more warmly wel- 
comed than Katy! Mrs. Eliot, in the 
kitchen stirring up porridge for break- 
fast, looking very tired and confused; 
Marion, setting the table; little Maggie 
under everybody’s feet; Professor El.ot 
trying to make coffee—then an outcry: 
“ Katy!” and the little girls clamoring 
and hugging her, and the master shaking 
hands with her, and Mrs. Eliot—kissing 
her! 

“Oh, Katy dear,” Ruth said, “is your 
sick friend better?” 

Katy, her hands on her hips, looked 
at the kitchen and her mistress, and 
shook her head: “‘Tzz! Tzz! Tzz!” she 
said. Then she took her lady gently by 
the shoulders: “You get out of ‘ere 
quick! And after breakfast I'll put you 
to bed. An’ if you please, sir, gimme 
that coffee pot and take the mistress 
away. Children, off with yer! We'll 
’ave waffles!” Alone, nodding her head, 
she surveyed her domain, and sighed. 
“It’s well I come back,” she said, can- 
didly; and went upstairs to take her 
things off. The next minute she was at 
work. The need for her to be “back” 
was so great that it was two or three 
days before the moment came for “tell- 
ing” Mrs. Eliot. When it did Katy was 
entirely matter-of-fact. 

“Tf you please, mum, I thought I'd be 
tellin’ you about me child.” 

Ruth Eliot gave a little start. ‘ Your 
—child? 1 didn’t know you were mar- 
ried, Katy.” 

“T h’ain’t, mum. I'll show you ’er 
picture.” She tugged at the shoe 
string, then pulled it, with the dangling 
locket, over her head, and put the -pre- 
cious thing into her lady’s hands. Ruth 
Eliot, grateful for the breathing space of 
examination and praise of the tintype, 
was saying to herself, “Not married! 
What am I going to say to her?” She 
hadn’t an opportunity to say anything. 
Katy, standing respectfully, her hands 
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folded across her waist line, her hand- 
some, rosy face full of friendly certain- 
ties, told her about Lissy’s illness—and 
incidentally let her know the full terror 
of those hours of darkness and cold. 
“An’ [ ’ad to carry a cat all the way. 
I found one on the road, ’urted from one 
of them crool traps; so I carried it along. 
An’ when I got to Mrs. Jones, where I 
board ‘er, me God! if the ‘ouse wasn’t 
locked! Well, I thought I'd die, mum, 
with rage and frost; an’ I cursed real 
loud. An’ a man ’eard me, and ’e come 
down an’ opened the door. And ’e 
cursed, too,” said Katy, cheerfully; 
“but I got in.” 

Her mistress was dumb. 

“It was Mrs. Jones that had the pic- 
ture took of Lissy, and she gimme the 
locket for it. “Course, mum, I h’ain’t 
one to buy ’andsome trinkets,” Katy 
said, taking the ugly gilt and glass thing 
back into her own admiring hands, and 
slipping the shoe string over her head; 
“vou know I’m not a wasteful young 
woman—me, with Lissy to bring up and 
get learned! Oh, she was sick,” Katy 
said, and her chin trembled. 

“But, Katy,” Ruth Eliot began cou- 
rageously; “it’s not right, you know, to 
have a baby, when-—-when you’re not 
married 

* But there’s no one wantin’ to marry 
me,”” Katy explained, surprised. 

“Your little girl’s father?’ Mrs. Eliot 
said, but Katy broke in: 

“Tm? 
mum. 


Oh, *e wasn’t one I'd marry, 
*E was a low sort. I wouldn’t 
have demeaned myself to marry ‘im. 
Anyway, I never knowed ‘is name.” 
Ruth’s bewilderment found no words. 
An’ I don’t care much for marryin’,” 
Katy said; “I’ve got Lissy. I named 
her, mum, after me lady at the ’all— 
Clarissy; Lady Clarissy. An’ I’m goin’ 
to have ’er learned; an’ a man would 
drink me wages, and be in the way, too. 
I’m makin’ bold to tell vou about Lissy, 
mum, because you was kind to me— 
lendin’ me the master’s gloves! An’ 
only she was so sick I wouldn’t stayed 
the week, an’ left all the work to you-— 


well, you didn’t scrub,” she interrupted 
herself, with her little grunt of a laugh, 
her loving, faithful eyes on Mrs. Eliot’s 
face; “but you shan’t never touch your 
sweet ’ands to the pots again. I’m 
goin’ to take care of you, my dearie, an’ 


you'll be tellin’ me ’ow to get Liss) 
learned.” 
“Oh, Katy,” Ruth Eliot said, the 


tears suddenly bright in her eyes; “you 
are the dearest thing that ever was!” 
She put her arms round Lissy’s mother, 
and squeezed her. “And your little gir! 
shall be educated! Ill help you!” 


Jim Eliot, listening to his wife’s rather 
breathless version of Katy’s 
whistled. 

“I’m going to have the child come and 
visit her once in a while,” Ruth said; 
‘and we'll speak of her now to the neigh- 
bors as ‘Mrs. McGrath.’ But, Jim, | 
don’t see why, truthful as she is, she 
didn’t tell me about her baby when she 
came to us?” 

Her husband ruminated. “Well, 
silence isn’t lying,” he said; “* Katy has 
all the animal virtues—and one of them 
is reticence. But when it comes to 
human virtues—virtues of the intellec! 
—she has only got as far as not lying 
She has, however, a vague idea that 
people sort of approve of marriage. So 
she thought it prudent, under the cir 
cumstances, not to mention ‘Lissy’ 
Lissy being merely a fact in nature 
Like eating and drinking.” 

Though Ruth had been born in New 
York, she protested with Old 
Chester horror: “Jim!” 

“And she wants to have her ‘learned,’ 
does she?” Professor Eliot said; then he 
shook his head; “she would pluck every 
feather out of her breast for this child! 
But when the pelican hatches out a lark, 
what happens?” 

“But, my dear! 


story, 


true 


You wouldn’t keep 


the child down to Katy’s level?” 

“Will the child keep up to Katy’s 
level?” he said; 
educate her; 
on Katy.” 


‘well, she’s bound to 
so it will be done. I bet 


















It was a safe bet; Katy in the next few 
vears—heavier, sweeter, more faithful, 
more truthful (if that were possible!) 
toiled and toiled with just one end in 
view: the education of Clarissa. Not 
but what she had time for other things. 

.. Time, if Old Chester children had 
a party, to say, eagerly, to her lady, 
‘Le’ me make a cake for *em, mum?” 
or, “Oh, mum, our children loves ice 
cream! [ll make a freezer full. Wash- 
day? Oh, that’s no ’arm.” And _ she 
had “time,” when Maggie Eliot died, to 
vive the broken mother the healing of 
her own tears, and afterwards, when 
other people were forgetting, Katy had 
“time” to bring from her own heart 
small memories which kept the dead 
child a living, and even a cheerful, pres- 
ence in the family; “time,” when she 
was hanging out the wash, to take a 
clothespin from her mouth, and call over 
her shoulder from among the flapping 
sheets and pillow cases, “Oh, mum! 
see! There, beyont the tea towels: 
Miss Myggie’s bride rose bush ‘as a bud 
on it! Do you mind ‘er planting it that 
May Day?” And again: “I declare, 
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mum, if “ere isn’t the mug I gave Miss 
Mvyggie four years ago! Would you 
‘ave any objection to me usin’ it for me 
coffee in the mornings?” Or, very 
gently, “See, mum, if you're eryin’ like 
that, vou'll scare the child. She never 
seen you do so, me love; she always seen 
you laughin’. So laugh for ’er now, 
Katy had “time” the winter 
Mrs. Van Horn died to sit up with her 
night. after night; nobody, the. sick 
woman said, grumpily, could lift her the 
way Katy did. (It is to be said that 
after Mrs. Van Horn died, her Joshua 
did give Katy a little money—but that 
wasn’t why Katy nursed his wife: “She 
didn’t lock the door on me!” said Katy.) 

Well! she could not—our Katy! 
speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, nor had she the gift of prophecy, 
nor did she understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge—but because she loved 
Love, and rejoiced in Joy, and remem- 
bered kindnesses, the Eliots’ Katy al- 
ways, day and night, “had time” for 
other things than toil. 

It is that sort of “Time,” I suppose, 
which is really “ Eternity.” 


dearie! 


( To be contin ued) 


Chinese Bugles 


BY DOROTHY ROWE 


{ P on the City Wall are Northern soldiers, 


Six of them, who blow bright bugles 


Made of brass. 


They do not call for troops to wake, 

To go to bed, or battle. 

Chinese bugles are quite free and purposeless. 
They are as much a part of every dawn 

As swift, black wings of waking birds 
Against a gold-lashed east; 

So much a part of dusk, 

When soft, smoke blankets 


Dim the western fires 


That I shall find 


Vor 
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The twilight incomplete in other lands. 














One's Grandfather 


BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


( NE’S relations are not to be pa- 

raded in public save in a worthy 
cause and the caption of these reflections 
is intentionally misleading—a conven- 
ience, a point of departure. What fol- 
lows is discursive, tangential, the babble 
of a loquacious guest who changes the 
subject frequently for fear of losing the 
attention of the table. I am_ really 
thinking of family relationships in gen- 
eral, of orderly and happy households, 
of the simplicities and sanctities of life. 
Every well-regulated family should have 
a grandfather within call, to participate 
in all ceremonies and festivities and for 
his consolatory value in hours of adver- 
sity. My equipment in the way of 
grandfathers was complete: there were 
two of them. If they had created any 
great stir in the world I should be re- 
strained by every consideration of deli- 
cacy from referring to them. It is be- 
cause they never sought a place in the 
sun, but walked their widely separated 
paths humbly and in the fear of God 
that 1 presume to invoke their spirits. 

The older I grow the less I become in- 
terested in reports of supermen, in flares 
It’s the 
an honest average, with 
no juggling to make a pretty figure for 
the statistician—that we've got to ad- 
just our ideals to. I throw in this most 
unoriginal note at this point to reassure 
who might suspect that I was 
about to commit the indiscretion of 
boasting of my progenitors as extraor- 
dinary. 


of precociousness and genius. 
average man 


hose 


On the contrary, my jubilation 


is rather that they were only average 
men, who were never inspired to set the 
world aright but adjusted themselves in 
good spirit to the state of life into which 
they were born, and so doing, led happy 
and contented lives. 


Fathers are too close for detached ob- 
servation; grandfathers are sufficient], 
remote to be viewed, as one might say, 
academically. I will go the length of 
urging the preservation and encourage- 
ment of grandfathers as essential to the 
proper safeguarding of our institutions. 
Of grandmothers I might say much, but 
grandfathers have somehow been neg- 
lected—their presence tolerated but not 
encouraged. But the aged are, in a 
manner of speaking, looking up. Science 
and the haberdasher are doing better 
than the poets ever did for the elder) 
man. No man of spirit who isn’t afraid 
of a red necktie is going to become a 
lean and slippered pantaloon, slinking 
into seclusion when there’s company in 
the parlor. The book counters are lit- 
tered with plausible tracts that relate 
how old age may be postponed; no 
items of the daily news are more eager] 
read than the reports of the birthday 
celebrations of ancients who “climb the 
ladder of the parallels’’ toward the un- 
known as serenely as though they ex- 
pected to cross the pole and sail south- 
ward into summer latitudes. This is 
good, and makes for a cheerfuller world 

It is not, however, my aim to repeat 
the familiar recommendation of a diet of 
spinach—that most uninteresting, in- 
sipid, and depressing product of the vege- 
table kingdom—or suggest the adoption 
of any monstrous method of restraint 01 
abstention to those who covet earth! 
immortality. My intentions are social. 
not scientific. There are doctors in m) 
bailiwick who view me with what I in- 
terpret as a certain commiserating pro- 
fessional glance as I meet them in the 
highway. I suspect them of speculating 
as to the pliability of my arteries, but | 
pass them with a disdainful lifting of the 














hand, remembering that both my grand- 
fathers ate fried meat and lived com- 
fortably into the nineties without know- 
ing there was any such thing as blood 
pressure. 

In their sorrowing over the deteriora- 
tion of moral standards and the general 
subsidence of civilization in America the 
prophets of calamity do not neglect the 
family. We hear nowadays that the 
home as a social unit is enormously 
weakened where it is not already totter- 
ing, but it is far from my purpose to add 
the slightest weight to the pressure upon 
the ancient walls. Along about this time 
of year, when the heart kindles under the 
influence of memories, and 
chimes are rung, candles lighted, and 
vood wishes exchanged among friends 
and strangers, it is possible to believe 
that many vestiges remain of what we 
are fond of calling the good old times. 
It might even be pointed out that the 
sentiment we associate with love and 
loyalty has still in our literature and in 
the theater a tangible commercial value. 
The fundamental virtues may appear to 
the stern moralist to be much disfigured 
or obsolete, but wherever they are pub- 
licly exhibited they win the heartiest ap- 
plause. Old stuff, chirrup the critics, 
when the mother puts the lamp in the 
window for the thousandth time in the 
hope that it may catch the eve of her 
wandering child. Truly enough, it is old 
stuff, but “‘safe”—safe because the 
world refuses to let go of it. There al- 
ways has been that mother and that 
prodigal, and just as inevitably the 
lamp at the window—a pharos that 
lightens all the world’s byways. 

It follows that we must be cautious in 
accepting the conclusions of hasty and 
prejudiced observers as to human nature, 
which doesn’t change as to the funda- 
mentals of right conduct half as fast as 
the pessimist would have us _ believe. 
Man has constantly been played upon 
by furious disturbances beyond his con- 
trol, but as often as not he is saved in 
spite of himself by something inside of 
him that preserves him from annihila- 


gracious 
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tion. He may wander, he may stumble 
and fall, but Home remains his ultimate 
destination. The saving forces are not 
so unevenly matched in their battle with 
the powers of destruction. Rectitude 
and the loyalties go right on asserting 
themselves, planting fortifications which 
are capable of prolonged and stubborn 
resistance. And the family does persist 
and flourish, even when it abandons the 
front-yard grass and mother’s pansy bed 
for the restricted area of an apartment 
where the flora is limited to an invalid 
rubber plant. 

Irritating though they 
times, relatives are necessary and, save 


become at 


in regrettable instances where they may 
inconsiderately land themselves in the 
penitentiary, they do confer upon us a 
measure of dignity and respectability. I 
once heard of a man who was so upset 
by the constant invasion of his home by 
his wife’s relations that he would leave 
the table and retire to the parlor to 
swear. As he was a deeply religious per- 
son, the unwelcome guests, hearing his 
mutterings, attributed his absence to his 
desire for a few moments of private devo- 
tion. I introduce this incident to illus- 
trate the value of a_ well-established 
reputation for piety in the family. A 
man who can be a hero to his wife’s re- 
lations may face the rest of the world 
fearlessly; the calumniator’s tongue is 
powerless against him; the purity of his 
soul would put Galahad to shame. 

Any reorganization of society in such 
manner as to confide the newly-born to 
the care of the State would inevitably 
destroy the pleasant sentiment that has, 
for example, grown up about aunts and 
uncles. The State would not only be- 
come in loco parentis, but it would be 
obliged to provide substitutes for those 
benevolent and understanding relatives 
who so adorn the best English fiction. 
An official uncle in the guise of a police- 
man or a species of universal aunt prop- 
erly uniformed and badged might serve, 
though the idea is well calculated to 
shock those of us that recall aunts and 
uncles who appeared in the households 
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of our youth as veritable angels and ru- 
bricated themselves in the book of mem- 
ory. The spinster aunt walks among the 
stars in regal alpaca; romance clings to 
her like a breath of lavender; there is a 
reason why she weeps softly as she ar- 
rays her nieces in their wedding gar- 
ments! The aunt with children fits 
quite as charmingly into those pictures 
we treasure, of strange 
enough to touch the youthful visitor 
with a sense of adventure and yet having 
their indubitable relationship with Home. 
A very pretty piece could be written on 
The Saintliness of Aunts, and The Uncle 
in Literature would be an_ inspiring 
theme for a thesis. Hamlet’s ill-luck in 
the matter of uncles, and the dark tra- 
dition of the avuncular relationship left 
by the glowering Gloucester, merely sug- 
gest the possibilities of contrast with 
those genial and benevolent uncles who 
in classic pages are forever pinching 
their nephews’ ears or tipping them with 
a sovereign. 

My youth was blessed with an uncle 
who was as delightful as Major Pen- 
dennis. He was my earliest hero, supe- 
rior to any I found in story-books. He 
wore his hat at a jaunty angle and 
swung his cane in the manner of one 
who met the world on something a little 
better than even terms. His was the 
kindliest and most generous soul I have 
known. No friend ever sank so low that 
he forgot or neglected him. One might 
have thought that he cultivated improv- 
idence, so marked was his success in 
maintaining an empty pocket; it was 
nothing to him whether he had a dollar 
or not. His dollar was your dollar if he 
suspected a deficit in your private ex- 
chequer. 


households 


His spacious manner implied 
the possession of millions, but he enter- 
tained no Mulberry Sellers’ dream of 


sudden wealth. Money to him was 
solely a circulating medium. In his long 
and laborious life I doubt if he ever pos- 
sessed at one time a thousand dollars 
above his liabilities. On an occasion 
when I was visiting his family his for- 
tunes were low, and I reeall the magnifi- 
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cent air with which he announced to my 
aunt and cousins his purchase of a vast 
quantity of smoked herring, a product 
of the salt, estranging sea with which he 
had previously been unfamiliar, but 
which, now that he had sampled it at the 
grocer’s, he declared to possess the 
highest dietary value. He was dark to 
swarthiness, and carried himself with sol- 
dierly erectness, as became one who had 
been a captain of infantry in the war 
between the States. He looked im- 
portant; he wore an authoritative air. 
He took me to my first national political 
convention and passed the difficult door- 
keeper merely by exhibiting his calling 
card, though he wasn’t even a member 
of the party whose deliberations we in- 
vaded and his name to the guardian of 
the wicket meant nothing. 

He began life as a printer, having 
learned the art in his father’s (my ma- 
ternal grandfather’s) newspaper office in 
a small town in Eastern Indiana. Such 
honors as he attained at various times 
in his life (and two presidents bestowed 
offices of dignity and responsibility upon 
him out of sheer personal regard rather 
than as a reward for party service) never 
obscured for him the fact that he was a 
printer. And here I must be indulged 
to note my opinion that justice has never 
been done to those followers of the art 
preservative of all the arts who served 
the rigid apprenticeship of the old times 
and learned not only the craft but de- 
rived no mean education from their pon- 
dering of the matter they lifted from the 
copy hook. Through my family con- 
nections with printer’s ink I knew great 
numbers of compositors of the old schoo!. 
I associate with them a lofty scorn for 
the ignorance of editors and writers. The 
fact that I was the nephew of my uncle 
and the grandson of my grandfather was 
the happiest of introductions to many 
of the “prints” I encountered when | 
began newspaper work. 

The picturesqueness of the composing 
room passed with the invention of me- 
chanical type-setting, which effectually 
disposed of those noble figures perched 
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on their rickety stools, swaying to the 
click of the types, with “ galluses” hang- 
ing down their backs, cob pipes in mouth 
and the most disreputable hats on their 
reads—by preference old straw hats 
which attained dignity from their very 
Intemperance was lamentably as- 
sociated with the craft in those years; 
and this, coupled with the fact that a 
compositor could “get cases” for at 
least a day in any town where there was 
a printing office, was responsible for the 
tramp printer, who roved the country 
earning his way. My uncle’s stories of 
his own pilgrimages immediately after 
the Civil War would make an enthralling 
narrative. It was the proudest boast of 
these peripatetic philosophers that they 
had “*set’’ Greeley’s notoriously puzzling 
copy on the New York Tribune. This 
was the highest possible achievement, 
the equivalent of an honorary degree in 
the craft. Often these men were widely 
read in the best literature. I knew one 


age. 


who had all Shakespeare at his tongue’s 
end and was cursed with an ambition to 


play Hamlet. He did in fact appear, 
whenever occasion offered, as the tor- 
tured Dane in scenes from the play at 
lodge and church entertainments. My 
uncle told me of the perpetration by an- 
other of the fraternity of the most 
frightful pun I know. The scene was a 
barrel house in St. Louis much affected 
by knights of the inky trades. One of a 
circle of philosophers that had been dis- 
cussing weighty matters jumped down 
from a cask and in the act tore his trou- 
sers. Gazing ruefully at the rupture he 
declaimed: 

“See what a rent the envious Casca 
made.” 

But dropping one’s uncles, I shall reg- 
ister my opinion that he is a lucky child 
who enjoys the companionship of a 
grandfather through those years com- 
monly believed to be impressionable. A 
grandfather does in a very impressive 
way make vivid the nearer past; he is 
a university of the broadest curriculum. 
The grandfather I knew best, from hav- 
ing lived under the same roof with him 


for many years, thrust back to Revolu- 
tionary times. His father, of Welsh 
origin, was born in Delaware, but was 
visiting an uncle in the West Indies 
when the minute men at Concord fired 
the shot heard round the world. He 
took ship for home and on the way the 
vessel was waylaid by a British man-o’- 
war, and in the fight he was wounded, 
but recovered and knew arduous service 
throughout the war. In his old age he 
received all the honors due one who had 
fought under Washington, as he sat in 
the tavern at Troy, Ohio, his last home, 
or received his friends in his own house. 
Some of the letters he wrote in his last 
years show him to have wielded a vig- 
orous quill. He signed himself in full— 
John Wheeler Meredith—a _ pardonable 
flourish in one who had served his 
country well. The revolution seemed 
only a brief yesterday away as my 
grandfather visualized it for us children 
through his recollections of his father. 
My grandfather was born in Pennsyl- 
vania and at proper age was bound out 
to a printer and, in the manner of those 
non-specializing days, learned the art in 
all its branches. He was the editor and 
publisher of a newspaper at Centerville, 
Indiana, when the California gold ex- 
citement shook the world. He became 
an argonaut, making the passage to the 
golden coast by way of the Isthmus, ar- 
riving at San Francisco on New Year’s 
day, 1850. Employment at his trade 
was not so easily found as he had im- 
agined, but while he waited he did such 
odd jobs as offered, carrying parcels and 
the like until he found work in a printing 
office at seventy-five dollars a week. 
His battered pocket diary contains only 
meager hints of his adventures. He did 
not fail, however, to note his attendance 
at church on every Sunday of the year 
he spent in San Francisco.- He never 
ventured into the gold fields but, thor- 
oughly homesick, returned to his Indiana 
newspaper. This whole episode was so 
unlike my subsequent knowledge of him 
that only the journal convinces me that 
he really entrusted himself to the belly 
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of a ship and sailed the Pacific. The 
militant strain manifested in his father 
must have passed to another son, 
Joseph, of whom my grandfather used 
to speak with the greatest admiration 
as a mighty hunter. This great uncle 
was a restless person, who kept a little 
ahead of the westward movement of civi- 
lization that he might find game upon 
which to exercise his prowess with the 
rifle. Norval, another of my great 
uncles, came less prominently into the 
domestic picture. My grandfather, who 
had a liking for sonorous phrases, in men- 
tioning this brother never failed to 
quote: 

“My name is Norval; on the Gram- 
pian hills 

The profits, if any, from the Wayne 
County Whig, published in the ‘forties, 
must have been inconsiderable. Those 
were the days when household essentials 
passed as cash in small communities. 
Files of the paper covering several years 
are preserved, and among the advertise- 
ments are frequent appeals to delinquent 
subscribers to replenish the editor’s 
wood-pile. 

When he removed to Indianapolis my 
grandfather purchased a home and re- 
sumed work as a journeyman printer. 
He had no eye for business; the prop- 
erty he bought was in a neighborhood 
doomed to deterioration; he put his sav- 
ings in banks that failed. The collapse 
of a savings institution in which he had 
made deposits for his grandchildren was 
my first demonstration of the transitori- 
ness of riches. No small item of my 
education was the discussion, round the 
base-burner in grandfather’s house, of 
hard times, though I hardly knew the 
meaning of the words used, but realized 
that expenditures were to be cut and 
that certain privileges and indulgences 
dear to youth must be withdrawn. In 
‘73 and again in “84 we experienced 
pinching times, but I have no recollec- 
tion of any grumbling in our combined 
households. If one has never known af- 
fluence, the cutting off of an allowance 
of a quarter a week is not an unmiti- 


gated calamity. Iam not of those who 
see virtue only in poverty, but there is 
indubitably a salutary strengthening of 
family ties in households where necessity 
compels sacrifice and co-operation. 

A man who demanded little of life, 
this grandfather pursued the even tenor 
of his way untroubled by large ambi- 
tions. In nothing was he more amusing 
than in his small economies. The cut- 
ting of a string was painful to him; the 
threat of such wanton waste would 
evoke his protest, and he would take the 
package himself and patiently untie the 
knot. In those days when oysters were 
transported to the inland provinces in 
oblong quart cans, he would take a 
shovelful of coals to the kitchen steps, 
soften the solder, and neatly remove the 
cap. As he had a weakness for oysters, 
he accumulated in the course of time a 
great number of these unmutilated re- 
ceptacles in the vague expectation that 
one day some use would be found for 
them. 

It is necessary to coin a word properly 
to describe my grandfather’s diligence as 
a reader: he was the readingest person 
I have ever known. I can see him now, 
in the low rocking chair that sufficed for 
his short, compact body, his bald head 
glowing in the lamplight, his spectacles 
shining from a careful polishing with the 
scrap of chamois skin he carried in his 
pocket. He insisted on keeping at work 
at his trade long after he was seventy, 
and he would return with brisk step from 
the printing house, a basket in which he 

‘arried his lunch on one arm and a roll 
of journals and magazines under the 
other. While his prior claims would 
never have been disputed, it pleased him 
to place such literature as he could not 
immediately peruse under the red 
cushion of the rocker—the only sign of 





selfishness I recall in him. To see a 
newspaper flung down unfolded was of- 
fensive to him; he would painstakingly 
gather it up and restore it to order. The 
barn loft was filled with neat bundles of 
magazines and even of newspapers that 
covered some episode of recent history 
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that interested him. A pleasant refuge 
for his grandchildren on rainy days was 
the barn loft with Harper's Weekly of the 
Civil War time, and early numbers of 
Harper's Magazine for lawless investiga- 
His unadventurous shy nature de- 
lighted in romance. He was an assidu- 
ous reader of the New York Ledger, a 
journal so firmly planted in popular af- 
fection that it seemed as permanent a 
national institution as the Constitution 
itself. He introduced me to Cooper, but 
William Gilmore Simms was an author 
le appraised as hardly second to the 
creator of Leatherstocking. I wonder 
whether anyone nowadays reads Castle 
Dismal, Rivers, The Border 
Late in life he discovered Felix 
The Reds of the Midi, a work he 
immediately wrote high on his list of fa- 
vorites. He read a chapter in the Bible 
every night, and in his last years made 
it his habit to read the sacred writings 
through continuously, finishing Revela- 
tion only to begin with Genesis. He was 
a walking concordance and could turn 
instantly to any passage that might be 
required. A faithful church attendant 
throughout his life, he kept a record in 
which he noted the weather, the text, 
the size of the congregation, with a line 
as to the quality of the sermon which, 
with characteristic amiability, he always 
pronounced good or fine. 

Great spirits trod the earth; king- 
doms rose and fell in his day, and man’s 
ingenuity devised many inventions which 
wrought immeasurable changes, but this 
kindly, patient, industrious man _re- 
mained only an attentive spectator, 
reading the abstract and brief chron- 
icles of his time with the zest with which 
he devoured a stirring tale. 

My paternal grandfather opened vis- 
tas wholly alien to those to which my 
mother’s father introduced me. He, 
like his father before him, was born in 
Kentucky, being of that Scotch-Irish 
strain that spread out from North Caro- 
lina and crossed the mountains to assist 
in the fashioning of new states in the 
western wilderness. I assume that he 
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departed out of Kentucky for Hlinois 
lured by the promise of cheaper land and 
afflicted with that restlessness which 
caused great numbers of pioneers to keep 
ahead of the crowd. In this case the 
land was a soldier’s grant to my great- 
grandfather for his participation in St. 
Clair’s defeat. 

This grandfather I remember as a 
stately old gentleman with a crown of 
fine-spun white hair. He was a farmer, 
as all his fathers had been (I am the 
first renegade of the tribe). and he made 
the black soil of his adopted state pay. 
He had the inbred fondness of all Ken- 
tuckians for a horse. At seventy in at- 
tempting to break a colt he fractured a 
leg, but recovered and enjoyed twenty- 
one years of comfortable life thereafter 
with only a slight limp as a reminder of 
his injury. He was much less commu- 
nicative than my maternal grandfather, 
but with a little urging he would talk of 
the old home in Kentucky and of the 
pioneer experiences of his father, who 
had attained the age of ninety-seven. 
Cities were little to his taste, and when 
he visited us he spent most of the day in 
a park near our home, where he amused 
himself by quizzing me as to the names 
of the trees. On his farm, after he gave 
up active work, he was always abroad 
in fair weather. ‘Green things grow- 
ing”’’ never lost their charm for him. I 
used to be awed by his silence when he 
would pause abruptly in our walks and 
gaze meditatively across the fields. I 
never knew what his thoughts were at 
these moments, but it pleases me to be- 
lieve that lifelong association with the 
earth gave him, and probably gives all 
men of like kinship with the soil, clues 
to infinity that are denied to the rest 
of us. 

As I look back across the years it 
seems to me that the daily experiences 
of our household and what I learned, 
through the family tradition and experi- 
ence, of history and social and economic 
changes were a fair compensation for 
what I missed in the way of regular 
schooling. A prowling, curious young- 
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ster, impartially following torchlight pro- 
cessions of both parties, and attending 
all public gatherings, [ knew my home 
town thoroughly, saw the mighty put 
down from their seat and the humble 
and meek exalted, and was vaguely con- 
scious at least that what I saw and 
heard was typical of the larger move- 
ment of life. The very tameness of 
these disclosures favors my contention 
that upon the home rests the main bur- 
den of educating the child. Curiosity, 
an intelligent alert curiosity, is essential 
to the acquisition of knowledge, and no- 
where is this so naturally awakened as 
in the household. A child is much like- 
lier to be interested in something he 
hears than in what he is bidden to read: 
and I doubt whether in all America there 
is a family that has not some link with 
history, or some traditions, that are 
likely to pique the curiosity of the young 
mind. It is the business of parents to 
make themselves interesting to their 
children—to implant in them the idea 
that the world is a mighty interesting 
place, and that their chance of happiness 
is increased in ratio to what they see and 
hear and absorb. 

To be sure, there are perplexities, not 
to say embarrassments, in following this 
formula. It is difficult to thrill a child 
with stories of what used to be when to- 
day’s events are so exciting. They are 
likely to think their grandfathers rather 
foolish to have suffered peril and hard- 
ship in the wilderness when by waiting 
a little they could have accomplished the 
pioneering adventure so much more com- 
fortably!'| The boy I personally con- 
ducted to Concord, Saratoga, and Ticon- 
deroga last summer was only mildly 
thrilled by the contemplation of those 
scenes of battles long ago. He was im- 
patient to reach Montreal and explore 
the offerings of the celluloid drama in 
that metropolis. Wolfe and Montcalm 
touched him less in storied Quebec than 


the discovery of a band of enthralling 
jazziness. And yet, as he has to live in 
the Twentieth Century, it is possible 
that he was not so benighted in his pref 
erences. And I enjoyed the band! 

The increasing burdens laid upon the 
public-school teacher, who must com 
municate knowledge according to a sys 
tem that is subject to frequent change, 
and at the same time inspire and dis- 
cipline a collection of utterly dissimilar 
youngsters, would be enormously light- 
ened if parents met their responsibilities 
with intelligence. A decline in courtes) 
in these free American states is fre- 
quently complained of by sensitive per- 
sons who resent boorishness, particular) 
in public servants. It is a dreadful 
thing indeed to be insulted by an ele 
vator-boy or made the target of con 
tumely by the admiral of a trolley-car. 
The well-mannered child is its parents’ 
best advertisement. 

Once I happened to be in Columbia 
and visited a cemetery where many of 
South Carolina’s illustrious dead are 
buried. I found a venerable negro at 
work on the lot of the Hamptons, and he 
answered my questions with a charming, 
quaint courtesy. He had followed Gen- 
eral Wade Hampton’s fortunes through 
the Civil War, and was still a retainer of 
the family. This former slave spoke of 
his own children with a touching pride 
The rearing of children was evidently a 
matter to which he had given serious 
thought and reduced to a concise for- 
mula which he elucidated for my bene- 
fit as he leaned on his rake among the 
dead cavaliers. 

Manners come first, he said, then 
morals, and then learning; but manners. 
he gravely insisted, should head the list. 
I left him with a feeling that I had con- 
versed with a gentleman who was also a 
sound philosopher, and as his words 
have remained with me for twenty years, 
[ shall allow them to close the argument. 
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Thackeray and His Children 


A Group of Hitherto Unpublished Letters 
by William Makepeace Thackeray 


Edited by His Granddaughter, Hester Thackeray Ritchie 


PART I 


(This is the first of four installments of Thackeray letters which we are fortunate to be able to 


present to the readers of HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE. 


Those published this month were written 


during the years 1839-46, before tie publication of Vanity Fair (1846-48) brought Thackeray 


a world-wide reputation and established his position in English literature. 


Most of them were 


written to his mother, Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth, and to his little daughter Anne, later Lady Ritchie. 


With the exception of the letter headed **To Anny, aged 8,” 


most of which was printed in the 


Biographical Introduction to “Contributions to Punch, etc.,” and which is included here because 


of its logical connection with the others of the group, none of the letters has been published previously. 
The next three issues of HARPER'S will contain other groups of letters, written during the years 
of Thackeray's prosperity and fame, and now for the first time given to the public; concluding 


with a number of letters written in 1855 during his second lecture trip to the United States, in which 


he describes with gusto the America of that day. 


The introductory and explanatory comment 


which accompanies the letters is contributed by his granddaughter, Hester Thackeray Ritchie. 


HACKERAY’S letters to his mother 

form almost a complete auto- 
biography, so important a part did she 
play in the life of her son. 

Before her marriage, she was Anne 
Becher, a daughter of John Harman 
Becher, and was celebrated for her good 
looks. At sixteen she went out to India, 
became a “reigning beauty” at Cal- 
cutta, and to quote my mother’s* words, 
“was destined to be married, to be a 
mother, and a widow, and to be married 
again before a decade had gone by.” 

Her first husband, Richmond Thack- 
eray, died at Calcutta in 1816; he was 
the father of her only child, William 
Makepeace Thackeray. In 1818 she 
married Major Henry Carmichael-Smyth 
of the Bengal Engineers. She lived to 
the age of seventy-two and died on the 
18th of December, 1864. She was seri- 
ous, fervent, and deeply religious.- She 
adored her son, but it was always a 
sorrow to her that upon certain ques- 
tions of religion they did not see alike. 


*Anne Thackeray, afterward Lady Ritchie 
Vout. CXLVIII.—No., 883.—4 





Editor's Note.) 


William Makepeace Thackeray was 
twenty-five years of age and his wife 
twenty at the time of their marriage. 
She was Isabella Gethin Creagh Shawe, 
a daughter of Colonel Matthew Shawe, 
C. B., of Doneraile, County Cork. The 
marriage took place at the British Em- 
bassy in Paris on August 20, 1836. Early 
in 1837 Thackeray and his wife left Paris 
and came to London. In June their 
daughter Anne was born. 

Soon after the birth of his daughter, 
Thackeray moved to 138, Great Coram 
Street, Brunswick Square, where he 
spent the next three years. The illness 
of his wife in 1840 brought the home to 
an abrupt and cruel end. 

How happy a home it was the old let- 
ters in our possession still tell, and it is 
from these letters, chiefly written to 
Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth, that it is pos- 
sible to reconstruct a little the story of 
those early days. 

In 1839 a second daughter was born 
who died in infancy. This little child 
left a tender and lasting memory. I 
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have been told that my grandfather 
could never speak of her without emo- 
tion, and that his eyes would fill with 
tears. 


W. M. Thackeray to his mother, 
Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth. 
(1839) 
My dearest Mother, 

Isabella will tell you how we have 
been gadding to Gravesend, and how 
dear little Pussy enjoyed the trip; it 
was delightful and the wind and the sun- 
shine have made me pleasantly tipsy as 
it were; for I am not used to them in 
London which generates sluggishness of 
body and often mind too—I wish I could 
afford more frequent trips one to Paris 
above all, for profit as well as for pleas- 
ure, but it is not improbable that some- 
thing may turn up to keep me in London 
for the whole of the Summer at least 
within reach of it. 

What shall I say to you about our 
little darling who is gone?—I don’t feel 
sorrow for her, and think of her only as 
something charming that for a season we 
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were allowed to enjoy: when Anny was 
very ill dying as I almost thought, it 
seemed to me wrong to pray for her life, 
for specific requests to God are imperti- 
nences, I think, and all we should ask 
from Him is to learn how to acquiesce 
and now I would be almost sorry—no 
that is not true—but I would not ask to 
have the child back again and subject 
her to the degradation of life and pain. 
O God watch over us too, and as we 
may think that Your Great Heart yearns 
towards the innocent charms of these 
little infants, let us try and think that it 
will have tenderness for us likewise who 
have been innocent once, and have, in 
the midst of corruption, some remem- 
brances of good still. Sometimes I fancy 
that at the judgment time the little one 
would come out and put away the sword 
of the angry angel. I think her love for 
us and her beautiful purity would melt 
the Devil himself—nonsense you know 
what I mean. We have sent to Heaven 
a little angel who came from us, and 
loved us, and God will understand her 
language and visit us mildly 

you this mad stuff dearest 


why write 








Mother? God bless you and 
all besides. [ shall write 
G. M.*: and thank her for 
her money and use it too. 
Your afft. 
W. M. T. 


To Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth. 
Sunday, Monday, 
December 1, 2, (1839). 


My dearest Mammy, 
Isabella seems to have 
written an enormous letter to 
Mary? and I suppose in all 
those pages and crosses has 
given you the whole news 
from Great Coram Street 
which amounts exactly to 0. 
We have had a succession of 
pleasant yellow fogs: one to- 
day so bad that one can 
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ANNY 


*G. M.—Grandmamma 
+ Mary Graham, a niece of Mrs. Car- 
michael-Smyth. 
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hardly see. We have led 
a tolerably sober and regu- 
lar life, always up before 
nine, breakfast over by ten, 
books, books, books all day 
until night when to my 
great consolation  Fitz- 
Gerald here to 
smoke a segar and keep me 
company until one or so. 
Well, what else is there? 
Mrs. Brody* has gone to 
visit her relations at Wap- 
ping—from six o’clock until 
ten last night Miss Thack- 
eray roared incessantly, 
which would have done your 
heart good to hear. I don’t 
know what it was that ap- 
peased her, but at the ex- 
piration of these four hours 


has been 











the yowling stopped and 
Miss began to prattle as 
quietly and gaily as if 
nothing had happened. What are the 
mysteries of children? How are they 
moved, I wonder? I have made Anny 
lots of pictures, and really am growing 
quite a domestic character: 

The little child is perpetually prat- 
tling about you all, and walks in the 
“Shondileasy ” with “Ganny and Aunty 
and Polie”’ just as if she were in France 
instead of here. There’s a great power 
of imagination about these little crea- 
tures, anda creative fancy and belief that 
is very curious to watch; it fades away 
in the light of common day: I am sure 
that horrid matter-of-fact child-rearers, 
Miss Edgeworth and the like, with their 
twopenny-halfpenny realities, do away 
with the child’s most beautiful privilege. 
I am determined that Anny shall have 
a very extensive and instructive store of 
learning in Tom Thumbs, Jack-the- 
Giant-Killers, etc. What use is there in 
the paltry store of small facts that are 
stowed into these poor little creatures’ 
brains? 

I have just turned off a thundering 


*Anny’'s nurse 
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article against Bulwer, and yesterday 
had the misfortune to read the Comic 
Almanack—anything worse or more 
paltry cannot well be imagined—it is as 
bad very nearly, as the prints which il- 
lustrate it; and these are odious. 
Cruikshank I suppose is tired of the 
thing and bends all his energies to the 
illustrations of Jack Sheppard—I have 
not read this latter romance but one or 
two extracts are good; it is acted at 
four theatres, and they say that at the 
Cobourg, people are waiting about the 
lobbies, selling sheppard-bags—a_ bag 
containing a few pick locks that is, a 
screw driver, and iron levers: one or 
two young gentlemen have already con- 
fessed how much they were indebted to 
Jack Sheppard, who gave them ideas of 
pocket-picking and thieving which they 
never would have had but for the play. 

Since writing the above I have been 
out to take what they call fresh air here: 
and am come home half-choked with the 
fog: the darkness visible of Great Coram 
Street was the most ghastly thing I have 
seen for along time. O for smiling Paris 
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and sunshine! If I can make some 
decent engagement with a bookseller I 
will pack off my traps, let the house 
again, and come somewhere at a decent 
distance from my dear old Mother. I 
have been reading a power of old news- 
papers and reviews concerning Napoleon, 
and very curious the abuse is of that 
character. Old Southey is one of the 
chief mudflingers 


To Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth. 
The Reform Club, 
April 30, (1840). 
My dearest Mammy, 

Look at the stamp on my writing 
paper and you will see to what a pitch 
of enjoyment I have been elevated. | 
came down here solely to have the 
pleasure of dating my letter from White- 

hall, and of know- 





and it is good to 
read the Quarterly 
Review that 
tles he was “‘no 
gentleman.” 

I wish you could 
get Carlyle’s Mis- 
cellaneous  Criti- 
now just 
published in 
America. I have 
read a little in the 
book, a nobler 
one does not live 
in our language I 
am sure, and one 
that will have such 
an effect on our 
ways of thought 
and prejudices. 
Criticism has been 
a party matter 
with us till now, 
and literature a 
poor political 
lackey —please 


set- 


cism, 





| ing the day of 
the month, which 
is before me on 
a great card that 
these luxurious 
reformers alter 
with the day. 
Anny and I be- 
gan a letter to you 
yesterday, hers 
was “Granny, 
Here is a letter. 
I wish my love 
some day to her. 
I been Zoologilan 
Gardens, see 
eflums and 
‘amelo leopards 
and monkeys 
and ostriches 
and everything.” 
This is all Miss 
Thackeray’s _ let- 
ter. She is very 
well this bright 
weather as is her 








God we shall be- 
gin ere long to 
love art for art’s 
sake. Itis Carlyle 
who has worked more than 
to give it its independence. 

Here are three pages of nothing, as I 
promised. We propose to get up at 
eight to-morrow and are at this very 
minute in the act of going to bed. God 
bless my dearest Mother. Anny par- 
ticularly told me to send her love 
and had proposed to write too. Love 
to all. 


MRs. 


any other 


CARMICHAEL-SMYTH 
Drawn by her granddaughter Anny 


Mamma, who will 
want consolation 
-arlier than June, 
as I fancy. Why 
won’t my dearest Mammy come over 
fora month or so? She would be a great 
comfort to us, and who knows but we 
might at the end of the time take her 
back to Boulogne and there pass a 
summer month or two? Lettsom told 
me that you thought of coming and 
surely it is wrong not to come from the 
mere dread of parting. A wise old lady 
of forty-seven ought to be more philo- 
sophical. 
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My book* has not got on much since 
I wrote last, nor indeed have I done 
much, but I am in a ceaseless whirl and 
whizz from morning to night, now with 
the book, now with the drawings, now 
with articles for the Times, Frazer, here 
and there, and though it’s such a long 
time since I did write, indeed and indeed 
I have nothing to say, the days pass 
away to me like half hours, or rather 
like no time at all, 


shan’t want yet. Why shouldn't I sell 
5000, 10000 copies?—they will pay me 
40 or 80 a week: 80 a week is 4000£ a 
year of which I would put by 3 at the 
very least per an: see Alnaschar in the 
Arabian Nights. And so God bless my 
dearest Mammy; and all at number 4. 
How bright it must look now. My dear 
old Paris! 


1. M. T. 





clean forgotten as 
soon as spent; one 
being exactly like 
the other and 
passed in a kind 
of delirium. .. . 

The new Bozt 
is dull, but some- 
how gives one a 
very pleasant im- 
pression of the 
man: a noble 
tender-hearted 
creature, who 
sympathizes with 
all the human 
race. You will see 
in the Cruikshank 
article, some re- 
marks against my- 
self: I fail by 
sneering too 
much; but I think 
Foolscap will suc- 
ceed, it begins 





Quer esa ba 
ere weir? 
. <= > 


It was after an 
illness following 
upon the birth of 
a third daughter, 
Minny (later Mrs. 
Leslie Stephen), in 
May, 1840, that 
Mrs. Thackeray’s 
health failed. 
This made it nec- 
essary for Thack- 
eray to break up 
his home and send 
his children to 
Paris to be with 
their grandpar- 
ents. He himself 
remained with his 
wife, nursing her 
with devotion and 
tender love, and 
facing misfortune 
with unfailing 
courage. 

My mother 


: 








with the adven- 
tures of Dionysius 
Diddler all in 
pictures like M. Vieuxbois, quite fabu- 
lous, but a good likeness of Lardner and 
Bulwer introduced. 

John if you please has got a new coat 
and weskit, and is as deaf as a stone. I 
don’t know that I shan’t have to bor- 
row from Father for The Foolscapt—the 
thing is a fortune but wants about £30 
to start it: however, I have some and 


ANNY 


* The Paris Sketch Book. 

+ Master Humphrey's Clock, by Charles Dickens 

t A weekly paper Thackeray was planning to bring 
out. On publiestion the name of The Foolscap was 
changed to The Whitey-Brown Paper Magazine 


ABOUT SEVEN YEARS OLD 
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wrote of this time, 
“One cure after 
another was pre- 
scribed, foreign baths and home treat- 
ment in turn, all of which my father 
saw carried out, but of course the ex- 
penses were very great. So was the 
anxiety and the difficulty of earning an 
income to meet it all.’’§ 

Long after, speaking of these days to 
his children, Thackeray told them that 
one day he was at his desk writing when 
the servant came and asked him for 
some money, and he changed the last 
five pounds he had to give. 


§ Biographical Introduction to Barry Lyndon. 
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Isabella Thackeray never sufficiently 
recovered from her illness to return to 
normal activities, and eventually it was 
found advisable that she should lead a 
life away from home. 

After an interval the children went to 
Mrs. Carmichael- 
Smyth, with whom they spent the next 
six vears. The Carmichael-Smyths lived 
in Paris, in an apartment in the Rue 
d’Angouléme, acheerful little street turn- 
ing off the Champs Elysées. 

During these years Thackeray’s head- 
quarters were in London, but he was 


their grandmother, 


constantly moving and travelling from 
place to place. Wherever he happened 
to be, he never failed to write to his 
children. 
To Anny, aged 3. 
(1840) 

I have nothing to send my dearest 
Anny but a little picture:—the picture 
is of some little girls I saw going to 
church, and one of them I thought was 
like Anny. 

Well, this is all I have to say for there 
is no time, because the person is waiting 


who is going to take this. God bless the 
little girl to whom he is going to take it, 
and her little sister. Do you know their 
names and that their Papa loves them? 


To Anny, aged 4. 


(1841) 
Though I have not written to my 
dearest Nanny, since I came away, | 


think about her many times; and pray 
God for her and Baby and to make them 
both well and good. You will be well I 
hope in the spring when we will take a 
house by the seaside, and you can go 
into the fields and pick flowers, as you 
used to do at Margate: before Mamma 
was ill and when Baby was only a little 
child in arms. Please God, Mamma will 
be made well one day too. How glad I 
shall be to see all my darlings well again: 
and there is somebody else who wants 
to see them again too, and that is 
Brody,* who longs to come back to 
them. 

I have been to see your God-mamma 
who gave you the red shoes, but she is 
very very ill. 


The other night as I 





ony 





was coming home I met 
in the street two little 
girls, and what do you 
think they were doing? 
Although one was no 
bigger than you, and 
the other not so big as 
Baby they were sing- 
ing little songs in the 
street, in hopes that 
some one would give 
them money. They 
said their mother was 
at home—that is, the 
elder one said so, (the 
younger one was so 
little that she could not 
speak plain, only sing) 
their mother was ill at 
home with three more 
children and they had 
no bread to eat! 
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DONKEY 


So I thought of my 


* Their former nurse 
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two dear little girls and how | eer 
comfortable they were and 
how their Granny gave 
them good meals and their 
Grand-mamma a nice house 
to live in; and I brought 
the little girls to Mr. Hill, 
the baker in Coram Street, 
and gave them a loaf and 
some money, and hope soon 
to give them some more. 
And this is all I have to 
say except God bless my 
dearest Nanny, and _ that 
I always say. 
PAPA. 

I am just come home 
and have your letter and 
thank my dear little girl for 
her good news. 


To Anny, aged 7. 
27 Jermyn Street, 
June 11, (1844). 
My dearest Nanny, 
Thank you for all your 
little letters. I am always 











made glad by the sight of 
them; and by hearing from 
Granny that you are well 
and good. I shall come and see you 
very soon, and you must tell me in 
your next letter if you and Baby want 
anything that I can bring. Mamma, I 
hope will soon come and live with me in 
England, at a very pretty village called 
Twickenham which is by the river 
Thames. There are beautiful walks 
there, meadows and trees and handsome 
houses in parks and gardens. How I 
should like to walk there with my dearest 
little girls. 


God bless them prays Papa. 


To Anny, aged 8. 
December 30, 1845. 
My dearest Nanny, 

Your letter has made me and Mamma 
very happy, and very sad too that we 
are away from our dearest little girls. 
But I for one shall see you before very 
long, I hope in a week from this day, 
and only write now to wish you a happy 
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New Year. On Christmas Day I dined 
with Mamma and she was very well and 
happy, only she grew very grave when 
we talked about you; and there were 
tears in her eyes the meaning of which 
I knew quite well. 

How glad I am that it is a black puss 
and not a black nuss you have got! I 
thought you did not know how to spell 
it, en-you-double-ess. But I see the 
spelling gets better as the letters grow 
longer they cannot be too long for me. 

*Laura must be a very good-natured 
girl—I hope my dear Nanny is so too 
not merely to her schoolmistress and 
friends but to everybody :—to her serv- 
ants and her nurses. I would sooner 
have you gentle and humble-minded 
than ever so clever. Who was born on 
Christmas day? Somebody Who was 
so great that all the world worships 


* Laura Collemache, a play-fellow and life-long friend 
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Him; and so good that all the world 
loves Him, and so gentle and humble 
that He never spoke an unkind word. 
But I hope my Nanny is proud with no 


one. And there is a little sermon 


and 
a great deal of love and affection from 
Papa. May God send my dearest chil- 
dren many happy New Years. 
who will kiss Minny for me? 


I wonder 


To Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth. 
Ist January (1846) 
My dearest Mammy, 

I had intended to set off for a week’s 
pleasuring with you today and to have 
come in upon the New Year’s day din- 
ner: but I was a day behindhand in my 
work and as I see there is no chance of 
being with you, shall wait till Saturday 
and cross by a Brighton or Southampton 
boat. It is blowing a tempest here to- 
day too and I’m not sorry for the three 
days’ delay. My dearest Nanny’s letter 
set me longing so to see you all that I 
must come, though it’s not worth the 
while—though the pain of parting is 
much greater than the pleasure of meet- 
ing—at least to my ill-regulated mind. 


Tell my dear little Nanny I have got 
some books for her and some pictures 
for Minny. My heart is with them all 
day and with my dearest old Mother. 

In one of Anny’s letters she wrote, 
“We have got a black *NVuss,” not puss. 
I thought it 
plushism 


was a natural vyellow- 
and was in truth very much 
disgusted at the idea of the nigger bonne. 
God bless all: and give you and me and 


my dear old G. P.f a happy New Year. 


It was in the autumn of 1846 that 
Thackeray’s daughters came back to 
live with their father. He had given up 
his rooms in St. James’s Street and had 
taken 13 Young Street, Kensington 
Square, a pleasant old-fashioned bow- 
windowed house. In the following letter 
we find a description of the new home. 


To Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth. 
13 Young Street, Kensington, 
July 1. (1846) 
My dearest Mammy, 


G. P. writes me word that you are un- 
well and that a change of air wd. do you 
what 


good; such a good change as to 
come here with the little 
ones? and I hope and pray 


in God that we shall all 








be able to live together 
and that I may not be 
deprived of my Mother 
and my children. There 
are two capital bedrooms 
and a little sitting room 
for you and G. P.—a fa- 
mous bedroom for G. M. 
on the first floor—two 
rooms for the children on 
the second very airy and 
comfortable; a couple of 
rooms big enough for serv- 
ants, and two little ones 








quite large enough for 


*In another letter to his mother 
W.M. T. writes, “I had a letter from 
Anny the other day. ‘Papa,’ she 
says, ‘I am very unhappy and I don’t 
know Y.’ She is the true daughter 
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of Mr. Yellowplush, isn’t she” 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY +G. FT Grandpapa; by these in 


itials Major Carmichael-Smyth was 
known in the family 
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me. There’s a 
downstairs 


good study for me 
and a dining room and 
drawing room, and a little court yard 
and garden and a little greenhouse; 
and Kensington Gardens at the gate, 
and omnibuses two minutes. 
What can mortal want more? If I ask 
my friends I can ask them to my own 
quarters. We may all be independent 
and together. At all events I ask it as 
a favour that the experiment should be 
tried: and am sure that we shall all be 
the happier and better for it. I’m not 
ready for you yet: but hope in a fort- 
night’s time to be prepared—I have been 
opening the trunks today full of the 
lumbering useless old books, and woeful 
relics of old days. 

God bless my dearest little women. 
It will be a comfort to me to see them, 
and I look to Kensington Gardens and 
to breakfasting together; and to many 
a happy day please God. Their Mother 
is so well and calm; that when they are 
of an age suft. she will be quite able to 
come back to us—and I can’t be suffi- 
ciently thankful for that famous old 
Mrs. Bakewell’s admirable care of her. 
Gloyne too, has been as good as can be. 
I find the greatest comfort and enjoy- 
ment in the quiet of this place after the 
racket of St. James’s street. I am going 
to quit the Chronicle very likely, but if 
I do it will be something better. 

God bless my dearest Mother. 


Wy Ss 


every 


To his sister-in-law, Jane Shawe. 
(1846) 

What shall I tell you about my dear 
little girls? I see as little of them as you 
do almost. I have just taken a house 
big enough for the whole family: but I 
cannot get Major Smyth to come to 
England, and so I lose my Mother and 
my children too, for some time at least. 
It would break her heart to part with 
them: and I can’t bear that she should 
be alone and separated from us all. 

Here is the last report just come from 
Paris about Anny. “I assure you Nanny 


wants a firmer hand than mine. She 
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fights every inch of her way—if it’s only 
to wash her face or put on her stockings, 
she will not do it without an argument. 
She is so clever: so selfish: so generous: 
so tender-hearted yet so careless of giv- 
ing pain.” I am afraid very much she 
is going to be a man of genius: I would 
far sooner have had her an amiable and 
affectionate woman. But little Minny 
will be that, please God,—and the sis- 
ters love each other admirably. As for 
me I am child-sick, and when I see in 
Kensington Gardens and in my friends’ 
houses a pair of little girls at all resem- 
bling my own, become quite maudlin 
over them. 

In my trade I am getting on very well: 
and doing everything but saving money. 
Goodby, my dear Jane, and remember 
I am always as in old times, 

Affectionately yours, 
W. M. Thackeray. 


The following notes on “Family His- 
tory,” written in 1877 by my mother, 
Anne Thackeray, give a picture of life in 
the Young Street house at the period of 
these letters :— 


We came to Young Street when I was 
nine and Minny was six. Papa was not 
at home when we arrived but early next 
morning, when we were half dressed and 
the maid was tying our strings, he tapped 
at the door and came and took us in his 
arms. 

Everything seemed so strangely de- 
lightful. The volumes of Punch on the 
drawing-room table, the delightful keep- 
sake books in their red covers, the old 
school-room with the book case and the 
cupboards, and Papa’s room with the 
vine round about the windows and the 
sun pouring in. 

When Papa was a tall young man with 
black hair and an eve glass, I can re- 
member how we used to hold his fore 
finger when we walked out with him. 
He always talked to us very gravely as 
if we were grown women. Later on 
when we grew up, he spoke to us as if 
we were children and used to say, “Come 
along, my little dears.” 
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Papa used to talk to us a great deal 
and tell us about the Bible and religion. 
He would talk to us of a morning after 
breakfast in his study, and of an eve- 
ning after dinner smoking his cigar, and 
we generally sat on the floor and listened 
to him. And then we would give him a 
chair for his legs and a little table for his 
candles, and he would presently nod to 
us and go to sleep. 

Papa could not bear the story of 
Abraham. He used to say that one day 
when I was a little girl he came in and 
found Mamma telling me in her sweet 
voice about Isaac, and that I burst into 
tears and stamped and flew into a 
passion. 

I can remember it quite well too, and 
Papa taking me on his knee and Mamma 
looking a little shocked. 

One night Papa told us he was lying 
in the dark with one hand outside the 
bed pointing up in the air. And he 
thought to himself, “Now what would 
happen I wonder if the Devil were to 
come with a pair of nippers and take 
hold of my finger?” So he put his hand 
under the bedclothes again; but then he 
suddenly remembered that he was not 
safe, for the Devil might still come with 
a pair of nippers and take hold of his 
nose. We asked Papa if he put his nose 
under the bedclothes? He laughed and 
said, ““No, not his nose.” 

When I was a little girl I was dread- 
fully frightened by a story he told me, 
of a man whose nose had been broken 
for years, and one day when he was 
blowing it, it came off in his hand. 
Then Papa waved his hand. I felt a 
little thrill of horror and thought Papa’s 
was coming off. 


To Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth. 
Friday, Dec. 4, (1846) 
My dearest Mammy, 
Now the children are with me I am 
getting so fond of them that I can un- 
derstand the pang of the dear old Mother 


who loses them: and who by instinct is 
100 times fonder of them than ever a 
man could be. But it is best that they 
should be away from you:—at least that 
they should be away either from you or 
me. There can’t be two first principles 
in a house. We should secretly be jealous 
of one another: or I should resign the 
parental place altogether to you, and be 
a bachelor still. Whereas now, God 
Almighty grant I may be a father to my 
children. Continued thoughts of them 
chase I don’t know how many wicked- 
nesses out of my mind: their society 
makes many of my old amusements 
seem trivial and shameful. What boun- 
ties are there of Providence in the very 
instincts which God gives us. To talk 
about such things though, is wrong | 
think, and engenders pride. Best think 
about them and be humble. 

Only I write so far to give my dearest 
old Mother a consolation in her bereave- 
ment. Remember the children are in 
their natural place, with their nearest 
friend, working their natural influence: 
getting and giving the good, let us hope. 
which the Divine Benevolence appointed 
to result from the union between par- 
ents and children. May I hold fast by 
it, I pray to God our Father. 

And how thankful this makes me to 
you and my dear old G. P., who have 
kept the children for me and watched 
them so nobly and tenderly—kind and 
affectionate hearts—dear and affection- 
ate friends, for this I thank and bless 
you as the father of my children. 

Goodbye dearest old Mother. Ven- 
ables is coming to dine here on Tuesday 
—my old schoolfellow, who spoiled my 
profile.* Should you like to come? 

W. M. T. 

* Notes and Queries, August 5, 1911, contains an 
account of the fight at Charterhouse in which Thackeray’ 
nose was broken. Mr. Roupell, who had been his fag- 
master writes: “It was a wet half-holiday when a boy 
named Gossip asked leave for Thackeray and Venables 
to fight. We wanted some amusement, so I let then 
fight it out in Penny’s room, with the important result 
to Thackeray’s nasa! organ. Thackeray bled so pro- 


fusely as to stop the fight, but he and Venables remained 
friends for life.” 


(The neat installment of Thackeray letters, covering the period of Vanity Fair, 
Pendennis, Henry Esmond, and the beginning of The Newcomes will appear in 


the January HARPER'S.) 














A Group of Poems 


BY WEIR VERNON 


HE little foolish songs I sing 
Because the earth is strange and fair, 
Because most unbelievably the moon 
Spills silver on my hair— 


The little foolish songs I sing 
Because of flower-breath at night, 
Because of maddest violins 
And scarlet petals in the light— 


The little foolish songs I sing 
I dedicate them to the wind 
That blows the dead leaves and the dust 
That once knew laughter, sang, and sinned. 
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WISH my father was a gipsy— 
I wish he never wore a dinner-coat— 
And if sometimes he happened to be tipsy 
And rumbled strange, long swear-words in his throat 


I should not care—for Oh! we should be going 
From pious folk and towns and prison bars, 
To wander where the chill night wind is blowing 
And cook our supper underneath the stars. 


*eet Ff 


HEN you are twenty years, they say, 
You must learn to be wise; 
But how can you remember this 
When there are mackerel skies? 


How can you think of all they say 
Of duty being good, 

When there are humming-birds and sun 
And orchids in the wood? 


*+¢t ¢ 


HEN my heart is dust that sang and sinned 
And over my head the grasses sway, 
Shall I remember sunlight—wind, 
The lonely sail on the lonely bay? 


To be merged with beauty in joy I'd go— 
But in the grave if one forgets, 

It nothing avails me—I shall not know 

That at last I am one with the violets. 





‘Christmas Again ”’ 


BY EDWARD S. 


HRISTMAS is our annual reminder 

that there is another plan for the 
conduct of human life than the one that 
has been followed so long by the inhabi- 
tants of Earth. The plan in use seems 
more and more to fall short of giving sat- 
isfaction, so much so that its deficiencies, 
from being merely an embarrassment, 
have become nowadays a source of abso- 
lute consternation. The western na- 
tions have got up the industrial civiliza- 
tion and have filled their part of the 
earth with commodities, and improved 
agriculture so that immense quantities 
of food can be raised, and have improved 
transportation so that it can be carried 
from country to country and concen- 
trated in great centers of population, and, 
indeed, have done a great many things 
that have in them the promise of good 
physical lives for very many people. But 
now there is a hitch, because of compe- 
tition for markets, and because in devel- 
oping efficiency in everything else with 
which the mechanical arts are concerned, 
the present generation has also devel- 
oped efficiency in war; has developed it 
indeed to such an extent that nobody 
is any longer safe if any considerable 
people with modern appliances under- 
takes to do them damage. Of all great 
countries in the world which practice the 
modern ways of doing things and making 
things the United States is undoubtedly 
the safest, but it is only comparatively 
safe, because it can develop inside of it- 
self the same diseases that affect the 
safety of the rest of the world. In 
Europe nations quarrel and one nation 
is in danger from another. In our 
country different social groups may 
quarrel so as, conceivably, to produce 
conditions of quite as much peril. 
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So we need to put into operation a 
better law of life and we go back inevi- 
tably to one we have had a long time 
and know a good deal about, and have 
paid much attention to, but which we 
have long been assured has never yet 
been put into practice. That is the rule 
of life of which Christmas comes to re- 
mind us. There is a good deal of dis- 
pute nowadays about the circumstances 
of the birth of Christ, and some of our 
theological brethren wax quite heated 
about it; but the important thing in 
these very political times is not so much 
by what means Christ came into the 
world as what were his policies. It 
is his policies that are important; 
what he said and did; what was his 
theory of the proper basis of human 
relations. 

Some of the greatest politicians and 
the most famous and the most successful 
have studied for their guidance the poli- 
cies of Christ as the New Testament dis- 
closes them. Jefferson made himself a 
little book of the philosophy of Christ. 
He made it by cutting Christ’s sayings 
out of the New Testament and putting 
them together unconnected by any nar- 
rative. What he wanted was not what 
was said about Christ but what Christ 
said. His little Bible, which has lately 
been published in a popular form, seems 
to contain all of Christ’s doctrines as to 
the relations of men. It has nothing in 
it about miracles, nothing about Christ’s 
birth or his resurrection, but all of his 
sayings that seemed to Jefferson char- 
acteristic and valid. It was incomplete 
as a Bible but, of course, it was valuable 
as far as it went. It said what was 
precious in this life and what was not. 
It said, do not run after riches; do not 














render evil for evil; consider every man 
your neighbor and take thought for him 


as you would for yourself. If he is your 
enemy, that makes no difference. We 
know what the doctrine is if we have 
read the New Testament. We also know 
that it is not the way of this world, 
though even in this world it has tem- 
pered behavior and promoted civiliza- 
tion, and does so now. 

The rule of this world is to get physical 
power and trust to that for safety and 
comfort. The rule of this world is thrift, 
to accumulate treasure, to fight one’s 
enemies, to prepare in peace for war. The 
fortunate in this world, we have 
thought of them, have ordinarily been 
the rich. The fortunate countries have 
been the strong ones. Anybody who 
doubted these rules of the world and was 
strong enough to fight them has been 
very ill considered by most of us. Jeffer- 
son was not a great friend of them, and 
was much disliked in consequence. The 
world likes not such men. The mass of 
the people often like them and follow 
them and keep them in office. 

There is still a great clash between the 
teachings of Christ and the practice of 
the world. What makes it particularly 
interesting at this time is that the prac- 
tice of the world seems more than usu- 
ally to lead to failure. It is not a success. 
It needs to be bettered. Is there some- 
thing better to be gotten out of the 
teachings of Christ? If so, are we get- 
ting it? 

There are some encouraging signs, and 
to find them we should observe not gov- 
ernments but people. Christ never 
preached to governments but always to 
people. Governments are often impor- 


as 


tant, but in the long run it is the people 
who make them and not they who make 
the people. 

We notice that the power of money is 
not what it was. 


People still want it, 
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indeed, they have tohave it. The earth 
abounds with wrangles over who shall 
have more or who shall have less, but a 
great deal of that is really a sign of a 
struggle not so much for more money as 
for more life. People want the means of 
a more abundant life. To them those 
means take the form of higher wages or 
larger incomes. But the attractiveness 
of great accumulations of money and the 
power of such accumulations seems much 
less than it was even twenty years ago. 
They got to be too common and too 
easily examined. A great many people 
reading the newspapers and observing 
what they saw, concluded that a whole 
lot of money is really not very good to 
have. For it is true that, while increased 
means may make for more abundant life, 
a superfluity of money may mean a less 
abundant life, because abundant life is 
largely a spiritual acquisition, and can- 
not be bought. On the whole one may 
argue that the world has come of late 
appreciably nearer to Christ’s views 
about money. 

Then there is force. Feeling about 
force has changed a great deal since 
1914. The world had four years of force 
and got enough of it. Its conclusion is 
that it is a very stupid means of getting 
anything done, particularly as nothing 
stays done that is done by it. 

Christ said take no thought for the 
morrow. That is hard on thrift, and a 
certain amount of thrift is very much 
respected, but in all of Christ’s sayings 
as we get them, look for the spirit, re- 
membering that the letter kills, and the 
spirit gives life. We know that thrift 
runs easily to excess, and our world in 
the last four years has had terrific les- 
sons about the insecurity of savings. 
Thrift will not save the world. Force 
will not save it. Not even salesmanship 
will save it. In the end we may have 
to turn to love. 





Pp eae the possible tenant about 
the house, Miss Wilcox pointed out 
its desirable features in a dry little mono- 
tone that gave no hint, she hoped, of her 
inward taut anxiety. She could not have 
achieved the persuasive enthusiasm of 
the young man from the real-estate of- 
fice even if she had thought it becoming 
toa gentlewoman. Apparently he could 
see no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil; 
there was something abnormal about his 
incapacities; he was magnificent, but at 
moments Miss Martha feared that he 
was not strictly conscientious. And be- 
sides, to what end shutting his eyes and 
thereby perhaps influencing others to 
shut theirs against unhappy facts? 
Truth will out. The house was old; the 
floors did need refinishing; the front- 
parlor fireplace did smoke— 

“Them ceilings sure are high!” ejacu- 
lated the possible tenant, cocking a 
measuring eye heavenward, 

“Y-yves, they are high,” Miss Martha 
admitted helplessly. At this familiar 
and perfectly just—criticism the agent 
always burst into flaming eulogies of 
high ceilings. Just the thing for our 
summer climate, our super-heated fur- 
naces in winter! Tell you, the old- 
timers knew how to build for comfort! 
Miss Martha shrank from conjecturing 
what he said when ceilings were low. 
This whole experience illuminated de- 
pressingly the practice current in what 
it was the modern shibboleth to call 
“big business,” she thought. 

“Well, eighty-five per is a whole 
lotta money,” said the possible tenant. 
She gazed round indifferently as they 
stepped out on the little side porch; 
then all at once her expression altered 
with surprise and interest. She clutched 
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Nice Neighbors 


BY MARY S. WATTS 


Miss Wileox’s arm, holding her back 
with an energetic whisper of warning. 
“Sh-h! See that bird? See him? 
Washing himself in that old pedestal 
washstand somebody’s left out there? 
If that ain’t the cutest thing! He’s just 
sloshin’ right in like a person, you ’r [ ’r 
anybody. Like it was put there just on 
purpose for him!” 

“Why, it was. It’s a birds’ bath, you 
know,” said Miss Martha, somewhat 
startled, fumbling for her eyeglasses; the 
pretty spectacle was no novelty to her, 
yet it never lost its charm. “Oh, that’s 
one of the thrushes. They must have a 
nest somewhere near—’ 

“Sh-h!” the other interrupted per- 
emptorily. “‘There’s another one goin’ 
in!” She tiptoed to the edge of the 
porch and stood there entranced, follow- 
ing the movements of the birds, a vague 
smile irradiating her worn, sharpened, 
insignificant features. The shoving and 
spattering and small outcry finally sub- 
sided, the last robin hopped out, spin- 
ning the moisture from his feathers with 
quick wings; and she turned away re- 
luctantly, drawing a long breath in child- 
ishly frank delight. “‘What d’you know 
about that, huh? I wouldn’ta believed 
they’d do that, take a bath that way. 
You couldn’ta made me believe it! I 
don’t know much about ’em, but I al- 
ways have liked ’em. Birds, I mean, and 

—well, dogs and all kinds of regular pets, 
you know. I always did like ’em. Say, 
you got your grounds fixed up real nice, 
ain’t you? [I like flowers, too.” 

She went down the steps, and Miss 
Wilcox trailed after, resigned to seeing 
the garden butchered to make a possible 
tenant’s holiday; but the visitor moved 
about carefully, without offering to 





















pluck or mishandle, and paused at last 
in the middle of the tidy plot, surveying 
its beds and borders with full apprecia- 
tion. Then she wheeled to appraise 
again the mid-Victorian house whose 
stark tastelessness and characterless- 
ness no garden setting could relieve; and 
Miss Martha’s heart sank. 

“The neighborhood’s very nice,” she 
murmured desperately; this ladylike in- 
sinuation went to the limits of propriety 
in salesmanship according to Miss 
Martha’s code. ‘“So—so permanent. 
The church on the corner and the par- 
sonage next door. It will always be nice. 
Everybody likes it so much on that ac- 
count—that ” She could get no 
farther, overcome by a hideous sense of 
disloyalty to this same neighborhood 
whose select character she was exploit- 
ing. For, looking upon her, the convic- 
tion would not down that Mrs. Shields, 
if a possible tenant, was abysmally im- 
possible otherwise. She must be near 
Miss Martha’s own age, yet was dressed, 
tinted, bedizened as if sixteen; there was 
a kind of withered pertness about her; 
she had a trick of glancing sidewise with 
her large, shadowed eyes in a style of 
roguish challenge and invitation com- 
bined; and her disturbingly frequent 
and facile smile suggested somehow a 
mere embellishment, obvious and inex- 
pressive as her rouge. Such a figure in 
the rarefied atmosphere of Saint Luke’s 
was unthinkable; but here she was, 
Martha Wilcox, making capital out of 
that proximity with all its implications. 
Contact with “big business’’ had done 
its debasing work! “Of course, the 
music might be an objection,” she fal- 
tered, conscience-struck. ‘“‘And some- 
times one can hear Doctor Gowdy quite 
distinctly on Sundays in warm weather 
when the windows are open.” 

“Music? Oh, you mean hymns?” 
queried Mrs. Shields. “Doctor Gow- 
dy’s the preacher, huh? I went to Billy 
Sunday once. Tell you, the rev’rend’d 
have to go some to beat him! Well, I 
don’ know—eighty-five—” She hesi- 
tated, looking around the genteel land- 
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scape; then faced Miss Martha with the 
air of giving up argument, not without 
wonder and some amusement at herself. 
“Well, I guess them birds has got me 
going. I guess you've rented a house!” 

Miss Wilcox, comprehending her ex- 
pression rather than the words, stood 
dumb for an instant in half-incredulous 
relief. The thing was almost too good 
to be true, coming to pass with this un- 
canny suddenness. Eighty-five dollars 
a month, and the hopeless old place off 
her hands at last! All the dreams which 
even in the act of dreaming she had stig- 
matized as rank folly, revisited her in 
flashing procession: having her hair 
“‘permanented,” going to Atlantic City, 
buying a fur coat—how often had she 
spent that rainbow gold! This time it 
was real. There would be only the pleas- 
ing care of letting it accumulate for a 
while. She awoke to new apprehensions. 
‘“*1—I suppose there will be things to do? 
Changes? I mean you will want—?” 

Mrs. Shields applied the decorative 
smile to her face. “‘Oh, my, no, I don’t 
want nothin’. The house is just swell, 
and anyways I never was one to keep 
running to people for new wallpaper, 
and ever’ little thing that needs fixing. 
I like to keep things up my own self. 
I’m awful easy to get along with,”’ she 
assured her prospective landlady eagerly. 
Miss Martha, who had been recalling 
terrifying tales she had had from more 
than one earnest friend about the mis- 
demeanors and the tyrannous exactions - 
of the average tenant, breathed freely 
again. It began to seem a leisurely, con- 
genial, and singularly profitable occupa- 
tion to rent houses as the patient waiting 
and many disappointments of the last 
six months retired to the background of 
her memories. Mrs. Shields, meanwhile, 
fluttered up and down the garden, al- 
ready assuming innocent airs of pro- 
prietorship. if 

“You gotta tell me where at you get 
a bird bath like that, ’cause that’s what 
I’m gonna have the first thing!” she pro- 
claimed with enthusiasm. “Never you 
mind! It’ll all be took good care of, and 
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I won’t change a thing. It’s so nice the 
way it is, all clean and quiet and kinda 
restful. I got the same old-style notions 
as you. I’m crazy about having a real 
refined home.” 

Miss Wilcox, not for the first time, 
wished that the questionably adaptable 
young man from the real-estate office 
were there; he would know what to say. 
“You're a stranger here?” she ventured 
at length. 

“Oh, I’ve lived lotsa places,” said the 
other, smiling blankly. “Is that as far 
as the yard goes to, that fence with the 
vines on? My, they grow thick, don’t 
thev?” 

They did indeed, forming a_ broad, 
tangled breastwork of honeysuckle and 
rambler roses valued by Miss Martha 
for being comely to the view in blooming 
time and all the year round an impreg- 
nable defense against boys and other ani- 
mals. Mrs. Shields, craning slightly to 
peer over it, inspected the adjoining ter- 
ritory with her naively open curiosity; 
she gave an exclamation. “For Pete’s 
sake! Didn’t you tell me that’s where 
the preacher lives?” 

“Doctor Gowdy. Yes,” said Miss 
Martha, a little uncomfortable. 

“Keeps it lovely, don’t he? Just like 
this side!”’ 

Miss Martha perceived that this was 
to be taken in an ironic sense; making 
every allowance for the other’s idiosyn- 
crasies of speech and manner, it was im- 
possible that she could be in earnest. 
Even the most stalwart members of his 
congregation had been overheard to ex- 
press themselves unfavorably about 
Doctor Gowdy’s yard. “* Well—a clergy- 
man, you know—he’s so busy. Besides, 
one really ought not to expect him— 
And Mrs. Gowdy—They have quite a 
family. It’s almost impossible for her 
to keep a servant. Even colored—”’ 

“They got a coon in the kitchen now. 
I can see her,” said Mrs. Shields. 

“Er—yves—but often there isn’t any- 
body. It makes a great deal of work for 
poor Mrs. Gowdy. She can’t see to 
everything outside as well as in.” said 


Miss Wilcox, nervously conscious that 
her explanations amounted to an apol- 
ogy; it annoyed her. And now the 
coon in the kitchen unwittingly added 
to the embarrassments of the situation 
by shoving up the window-screen and 
flinging an over-ripe tomato in the gen- 
eral direction of the ministerial garbage 
can; it fell short, spattering seeds and 
pulp; the coon—she was a strapping, 
coffee-colored slattern—regarded it ab- 
sently a moment while she wrung out a 
leprous-looking rag, sent a sharp glance 
toward the audience on the other side of 
the fence, and slammed down the screen, 
slouching back to her labors at a sink full 
of dishes. 

“Mrs. Gowdy simply can’t see to 
everything,” Miss Martha repeated 
feebly. She awaited the other’s further 
comment in something of a panic; but 
Mrs. Shields had none to make. Her 
gaze, as it roved round the unkempt 
enclosure, was one of complete detach- 
ment. She was turning away when 
melodious, preluding chords on the 
piano sounded from within the parson- 
age, and Mrs. Gowdy’s pleasant soprano 
was uplifted in “Angels ever bright and 
fair.” She sang with taste and feeling, 
but Miss Martha uneasily wished that 
she had not begun just at this moment; 
it Was inopportune, somehow. 

“'That’s some of that music you was 
scairt I wouldn’t like, huh? Why, it 
ain’t so bad!” said Mrs. Shields toler- 
antly. “Anyway, I never let nothing 
the neighbors does worry me much,” she 
added, glancing again, perhaps involun- 
tarily, at the Gowdy premises. “Live 
and let live, I always say. Oh, say, look 
what’s coming!” 

It was a little procession of the Gowdy 
children round the corner of the house, 
Thomas junior in the lead, shouldering 
a spade, and issuing bluff words of com- 
mand; Florence came next, with a black 
silk petticoat, evidently borrowed from 
some much more mature wardrobe than 
her own, solemnly draped upon her; the 
twins were hauling the catafalque, that 
is, their Irish-Mail wagon, a shoe-box 
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disposed upon it and covered with an 
unbelievably dirty towel; and Wilbur, 
straddling his kiddie-car, theoretically 


brought up the rear. In reality, he 
tooled along to suit himself, with erratic 
swoops and circles, carrying on an inartic- 
ulate, one-sided conversation the while. 
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NICE,” 


SHE MURMURED DESPERATELY 


They halted, after some shrill disagree- 
ments, at one of the bare, hard-trodden 
spots occurring sporadically among the 
weeds of the parsonage back yard, and 
Tommie was about to attack it with the 
spade when all hands simultaneously be- 
came aware of the uninvited witnesses. 
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There was an interval of silent staring 


Wilbur, 


seen, Was a so iable soul, without sufh- 


broken by who, as has been 
cient field for the exercise of his gift. 

“O,’ady!” said he, steering up to the 
fence. 

“My, my, ain’t you little folks busy, 
though'’? said Mrs. Shields genially. 
“Watch out, buddy, vou’ll get a sticker 
in your eye. What’s he say?” 

“O, ’ady!” Wilbur 


hemence. 


cried with ve- 

Tom authoritatively advised him to 
shut up. “Hello, lady!’ that’s what 
He can’t talk plain 
yet, he’s only two and a half. We've 
got to be after him the whole time. It’s 
fierce!”’ he explained gloomily. 

“Well now, J think that’s real nice, 
taking care of your little brother 

“Icky eve!” interrupted Wilbur ur- 
gently. “Icky eye!” 

Florence undertook the translation. 
““He’s saying the kitty died.” 

“Oh, ain’t that too bad' Poor kitty! 
What was the matter with her?” 

‘I don’t know. She just died,” said 
Florence indifferently. ‘We're having 
a funeral with her.” 

“You are? Well, I declare!) And I 
s‘pose mommer’s singing that lovely 
hymn for you.” 


he’s trying to say. 


They eyed her in the wary fashion of 
children suspicious of the false interest 
of grown-ups. “No, she isn’t. She’s 
just Tom said curtly. “I 
don’t b’lieve she knows about the kitty 


even. 


singing, 


Here the auburn-haired twin precipi- 
tately entered the conversation with the 
information that the bird died, too. “It 
was a It sang and sang, and 
then it stopped singing and died.” 

“Oh, my, vou musta felt bad!” 

“Ho, that ain’t anything!” 
blue-eved twin in a 
“We've had lots of things die. Just 
lots!” He launched into large state- 
ments. “Everything we get dies! We 
had white mice and they died, 
and we had a dog and it died, and we 


had 


canary. 


said the 
superior manner. 


some 


pee 
thing!” 
“We did so! 


everything die? 


shut up, we didn’t any suc! 
Don't we, Flo, hav 
Don’t we, Reddy?” 
“Aw, you're lying! Shut up, I tell 
vou!” 

Mrs. Shields intervened on the side of 
peace and propriety. 
kids get to scrapping. 
ahead and have your funeral, and play 
nice and pretty. First thing you know 
you'll have mommer out here, scairt to 
death for fear some of you has got their 
neck broke, hollerin’ like that.” 

* Aw, she won't hear, she never does,” 
growled Thomas junior. And in fact, 
the voice and piano, now sweetly rilling 
arpeggios throughout all the keys in ar- 
dent practice, kept on undisturbed. 
Mrs. Shields retreated, joining Miss 
Martha with confidences uttered in a 
voice of polite caution. 


**Now, now, don't 


You vO 


you 


“T expect them voung ones are right 
nice-looking when they’re washed up. 
They’re all right, only I don’t know as 
I’m keen for ’em to come over on my 
side of the fence. Of course, Mrs. 
Rev’rend, she’s used to the racket and 
muss.” 


She asked whether she was to pay in 
advance, briskly announcing that she 
would while Miss Martha was still hang- 
ing in timorous indecision. 
lady moved in a haze of doubt and awe 


The maiden 


considered the business 
world; out-of-hand offers to pay rent in 
advance might be one of its pitfalls for 
what Miss Martha knew. But in due 
time the check arrived, and though in- 
trinsically an unhandsome document ex- 
ecuted in weak, loosely flowing figures 
and handwriting with the signature 
“Tillie Shields” sidling downhill into the 
corner, it was negotiable like any other 
check. Eighty-five dollars!’ The dream 
had come true! Miss Martha was 
thriftily resolved not to spend it this 
first time, but it gave her a solid founda- 
tion on which to erect more dreams. 
Moreover, she took an almost equally 
solid satisfaction in replying coolly and 
competently to all inquirers, ves, the 


in what she 
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house was rented; yes, very advanta- 
veously, thank you! Hitherto she had 
had to endure their discouraging sym- 
pathy; and now detected, in spite of the 
felicitations, the great fundamental truth 
that nobody is really glad when some- 


hody else gets a house rented! Eliza 
seabury was the one exception; Eliza 


was too blunt-minded and blunt-spoken 
for civil pretenses. She rushed up on 
the street one day, and opened the sub- 
ject, or in a manner of speaking, com- 
mitted assault and battery on it with: 
‘Martha Wilcox, where on earth did you 
pick up that weird woman you’ve got in 
vour house?” 

‘I didn’t pick her up at all. She saw 
the advertisement,” said Miss Martha, 
a trifle stiffly. 

“Well, she’s positively weird. I saw 
her the other day, and when somebody 
said she was in your house I nearly 
passed away. Her clothes! And those 
eves rolling around like two buckeyes in 
a pan of milk! It’s simply weird! Who 
is she, anyhow, and where did she come 
from?” 

“She’s a Mrs. Matilda Shields,” 
Miss Martha, sagely correcting that too 


said 
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informal “Tillie.” “LT don’t) know 
where her home was originally. [Tun 
derstood she'd traveled about a good 
deal.” 


“Mercy, Martha, I hope vou didn’t 
take her without a reference. It would 
be awful if she didn’t pay you.” 

“The bank said she was all right.” 
said Miss Martha triumphantly. The 
bank’s endorsement was her trump card; 
it left criticism without a leg to stand 
on, She was »r iapted to testify to Mrs. 
Shields’ credit on other grounds. “*She’s 
heen very nice about the house, not find 
ing fault and not asking for anything, 
you know.” 

“What, not a thing?” Mrs. Seabury 
exclaimed on a high note of astonish- 
ment. “That old rookery! Well, of 
course, I don’t mean it’s not a lovely 
house,” she amended hastily. ‘Only 
naturally, you’ve never spent any more 
on it than you could help, I suppose. 
It’s weird her not wanting some repairs. 
She can’t be much of a housekeeper. 
Maybe that’s just as well, though. She 
won't mind living next the 
Gowdys. Has she ever said anything 
about them?” 


door to 





A LITTLE 





PROCESSION OF 


THE GOWDY CHILDREN CAME ROUND THE CORNER OF THE HOUSE 
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‘I haven't said Miss 
Martha, stiffening again. 

“Oh well, she probably will later on,” 
Mrs. Seabury prophesied blithely; she 


was not a member of Saint Luke’s con- 


inquired,” 


vregation. “Unless she’s a saint, she'll 
have trouble over the ashes or the gar- 
bage or the children or something.” 

Mrs. Shields, however, was apparently 
bent on justifying her claim to being 
“awful easy to get along with” if that 
phrase connotes living quietly and seek- 
ing no one’s acquaintance. She went 
about domestic duties with an extraor- 
dinary zest, cooked, cleaned, ran up and 
down stairs endlessly; and spent hours 
in the garden applying her patently un- 
skilled energies to weeding and_ trim- 
ming it, or motionless in some coign of 
vantage, watching the birds. Except for 
these robins and jays and an occasional 
squirrel, she had no visitors; and de- 
feated expectations by never publicly 
falling foul of the Gowdy ash-heap, the 
Gowdy garbage, or the Gowdy children, 
whatever her private attitude toward 
them. Mrs. Gowdy, with characteristic 
sweet thoughtfulness—everybody — ac- 
claimed her as the ideal wife for a clergy- 
man—introduced herself over the hedge 
after a few days with a smiling word or 
two about the other’s courage in coming 
to live alongside such a houseful. ‘*‘We 
used to be afraid our youngsters were a 
good deal of a trial to Miss Wilcox.” 

“TI don’t 


sounds like somebody was getting hurt,” 


mind ‘em only when it 


said Mrs. Shields, whereat the experi- 
enced mother began to laugh. 

“Oh, children are always getting hurt, 
you know. 
steel and 
everything. 


Mine seem to be made of 
india-rubber. They stand 
Luella—that’s the maid I 
worries over them more than 
Ido! She’s so good with them, and per- 
fectly devoted to Wilbur, especially.” 
Mrs. Shields looked at her uncertainly. 
* Well, Luella ain't always on the job, is 
she? I don’t see how she can be.” 
“Oh, ves, efficient. I 
hardly ever give an order. Sometimes 
colored people are like that, wonderful 


have now 


she’s very 


with children and about the housework 
too.” With other agreeable generalities, 
moved and Mrs. Shields, 
after a speculative stare at the retreating 
back, shook her own overdressed head 
soberly, and moved away, too. 

It happened that she did not en- 
counter Doctor Gowdy until some time 


she away; 


later, on an occasion which turned out 
Potter- 
ing about among the flower-beds, she 
heard without heeding a piping excite- 
ment in the other back yard, and only 
looked across at last when a heavier 
added to the children’s. 
“Now, we must have a coop, you know, 
boys. They have to be kept in a coop,” 
Doctor Gowdy was expounding. “Let's 
What shall we do? Oh, I'll tell 
you! There’s that old peach-crate over 
there; you get that, Robbie, and | 
shouldn’t wonder if Tom could nail some 
strips up the sides. Everybody must 
help, that’s the only way to get along 

he kept on fluently in his trained, carry- 
ing voice, while the boys circled about, 
squabbling over his directions. Then, 
as he caught Mrs. Shields’s eye, smiled 
with a gesture toward the basket in his 
hands. 

“Day-old chicks. Wouldn’t you like 
them?”” And in’ the direct, 
hearty way which everybody so liked, 
without any ado of formalities, he came 
over, the children hanging on and ham- 
pering him. The basket was full of soft 
cheepings and movement; looking down 
into it, one got an impression of little 
round, animated, cuddling patches of 
brown velvet, striped with yellow, of 
little yellow heads and eyes with the 
bright fixity of beads. Mrs. Shields ex- 
claimed delightedly. 

“Aren't they cunning?” said the min- 
ister in sympathetic pleasure. “The 
kiddies and I[—we’re great pals, all of 
us together, you know—we’re going to 
make a and First 


to be more or less momentous. 


voice was 


see! 


to see 


coop raise them. 


thing you know, we'll have a regular 
chicken farm!” 

Mrs. Shields looked at his kind, eager 
face, at the basket of chickens, at the 





“OH NO, YOU JUST FEED AND 


surging children, at the littered yard, 
and spoke diffidently. “‘ Well, they’re 
awful cute, but—I guess it’s kinda work 
to bring up chickens, ain’t it? I mean 
I thought people got all fixed for it, and 
didn’t do nothing else.” 

“Oh, no, you just feed and water 
them,’ said Doctor Gowdy buoyantly. 


WATER THEM,” 


SAID DOCTOR GOWDY BUOYANTLY 


“They ‘do the rest’—hey? Ha, ha!” 
He dropped to a confidential tone. “It 
will be good for the children. Teaches 
them practical humanity—Joe, Florence, 
stop it! You can’t both of you play with 
the same chicken!” 

Mrs. Shields returned to her garden- 
ing with an oddly dubious expression. 
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Judging by what she could hear, the 
coop was finally erected to everybody's 
satisfaction, and after an hour or so of 
ociferous children and chickens, the 
latter appeared to lose their charm of 
novelty temporarily, at least. There 
was quiet in both back yards; she was 
troweling industriously around the roots 
of a rosebush when Wilbur was brought 
downstairs from his nap, and released 
from the house; and directly his voice 
arose in gleeful squealings. “Chicky! 
Chicky!” 

Mrs. Shields straightened up, listened 
What 
she saw caused her to drop the trowel 
and fly around to the alley, bursting 
through the tumbledown gate into the 


a second, looked over the hedge. 


parsonage grounds without ceremony. 
“Wilbur! Wilbur! Don’t do that! 
Don’t grab the chickies, dearie! No, 
no! Mustn’t touch!” 

“Make chicky go!” shouted Wilbur 
happily, squeezing a limp bit of brown 
velvet between his sturdy little hands. 
The coop was upset; he danced with 
joyful impatience among splintered slats 
and chickens. “Chicky go!” He threw 
it down and kicked it. “*Go!” 

The chicken made a difficult move- 
ment, then settled down motionless with 
filming eyes. “There now, see what you 
done! You've broke the chicky, Wilbur. 
Poor chicky, now it won’t ever go any 
said Mrs. Shields, instinctively 
adapting her words to the ¢hild’s com- 
“No, no, Wilbur mustn’t 
play with chickies!”’ 

“Chicky go!” screamed Wilbur. He 
was too quick for her; the chicken that 
he aimed a lusty kick at escaped, but 


more!” 


prehension. 


losing his balance and recovering, he 
came down vigorously with his whole 
* Make chicky go!” 

All at once with dynamic sudden- 
ness, Mrs. Shields’s aspect underwent 
an appalling transformation. Red 
spots flamed through the rouge on 
her meager cheeks; her eyes ceased 
to languish; they glared balefully. In 
a twinkle she 
a formidable 


weight on another. 


older, 


She 


became years 


virago, a hag! 
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darted out a tentacle of an arm, 
whirled Wilbur away from his pasti: 
with a couple of stinging slaps. “\ 
let them chickens alone, young one, \ 
hear me? You won't, won't vou? | 
learn you!” 

Wilbur raised a long howl of protes 


exerting fists and feet impotent! 
Luella appeared at the kitchen doo 


alarmed and inquiring, and after on 
look, charged to the rescue. “* Wha’ vo 
doin’ t’ that chile? Don’t you dare te: 

that chile!” 

Mrs. Shields hurled at her an epithe 
foreign to the vocabularies of real re 
fined homes; the mulatto woman, in « 
fury, screeched a retort as flavorsom« 
linguistically it was a battle of giants 
Wilbur bawled 
chickens survived 
wildly; the conflict assailed the ver 
vault of heaven. At that pitch it actu- 
ally brought Mrs. Gowdy from the piano 
and “* Hark, the herald angels sing”; tli 
rest of the children arrived in a scurry 
the postman halted on his round, petri 
fied; a stray delivery boy, lingering, im 
partially contributed his mite, “* Yah-d« 
dah! Yee-i! Yee-i!” he yelped ecstati 
cally, and drifted on, a ship that passed 
in the night. 

Wilbur fled to his mother, bellowin: 
more in fright and anger than pain; sli 
received him with bewildered tender 
“What is it? What has hap 
pened? Tell Mother where it hurts, da: 
ling!” She gazed round distractedly 
seeking to interpret the blubbering and 
unintelligible references to 
chicky. “* What 
Luella—?” 

Luella plunged into dramatic recital! 
with an effect of being all eyeballs and 
incredibly rapid jaws. An” Mis’ 
Gowdy, nex’ thing Ah heah’d Wilbu! 
hollerin’ an’ Ah come runnin’ an’ heal: 
she was lammin’ him lak he was her ow! 
chile! An’ Ah ain’t gwine tek no talk 


them: what 


scattered, 


between 


peeping 


ness. 


ady and 


is he trying to sav? 


lak she done give me offa no white 
lady!” 
“Hush, Luella, please—!” 


“I’m real sorry I smacked the littl 
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ella,” said Mrs. Shields. Her ire had 
lickered out as suddenly as it exploded; 
-|\e spoke in visible distress and remorse. 
‘| didn’t go to hurt him, just to make 

im mind. I only wanted to stop him 
stompin’ and slammin’ them chickens. 
| —I just plumb couldn’t stand it. You 
what he done, Mis’ Gowdy, you 
You wouldn’ta left him do 
hat yourself if you'd been here.” 

Mrs. Gowdy clicked regretfully, view- 
“Tst! Tst! Why, 
Wilbur, did you hurt the chickies? Did 
mother’s little boy do that? Don’t you 
remember mother’s often told you you 


ook 


ust look. 


ing the massacre. 


mustn’t hurt anything?” 

“Make chicky go?” Wilbur suggested 
with reviving spirits. ‘* Make go, mam- 
ma?” 

“No, Wilbur, can’t. My little boy 
must be kind to dumb animals,” 
Mrs. Gowdy in gentle reproof. 

*He’s too little, he can’t understand, 
he don’t know any better. It ain’t any 
use telling him; there’d oughta be some- 
body after him,” argued Mrs. Shields 
desperately. “I’m awful sorry, but I 
just had to make him quit it. I know I 
hadn’t no right to, but 

“Yes? Yes!” Mrs. 
vaguely but forgivingly. The older chil- 
dren stood around in a silence that con- 
veved a certain clannish hostility toward 
Mrs. Shields, yet no very lively sym- 
pathy for Wilbur. Luella retired sulkily, 
and Mrs. Gowdy looked after her with 
something as near anxiety as her placid 


‘I do hope 


said 


said Gowdy 


countenance could express. 
she won't leave!” 

Mis’ Gowdy, I wouldn’ta done it, 
only there wasn’t none of you round, 
and somebody had to!” 

“Yes? Well, perhaps it would have 
been better to telephone in and tell me 
first. But never mind!” said Mrs. 
Gowdy kindly. 

This episode resulted in a species of 
armed peace between the two house- 
holds, or on Mrs. Shields’s side at any 
rate. The others were either too mag- 
nanimous or too irresponsible to hold a 
grudge; they forgave and forgot even 
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before the last of the chickens had come 
to its end one way or another, that is, 
within the next twenty-four hours. Mrs. 
Shields resolutely ignored their fate; she 
cleaned, gardened, spread meals for the 
birds with her back carefully turned on 
the church premises, and it was only by 
accident that from an upper window she 
caught a glimpse one day of another slat- 
ted box not far from where the wreckage 
of the first still lay, and of the family 
gathered around, peering in, 
down it, 
they chorused. 


reaching 
“Bunny! 
Plainly, an- 
other course in humanity was being in- 
augurated. “My God!” Mrs. 
Shields aloud, and turned away with a 
despairing philosophical shrug. At in- 
tervals for a week thereafter, escaping 
rabbits scudded through her yard, or 


into exclaiming. 


Bunny!” 


said 


housed under the shrubbery, proceedings 
which she unaccountably 
“Your bunnies? 
seen none round here,” 


never wit- 
No, I ain't 
she would assure 
the pursuing children with her meaning- 
less smile; and when the animals were 
recaptured, exhibited none of the relief 
that might have been expected. But in 
a little while the incursions ceased; the 
rabbits were apparently disciplined to 
their prison. It stood in the same place, 
rain or shine, day after day, and the 
“Bunny, bunny” was heard with less 
and less frequency. 

Perhaps sheer curiosity, perhaps some 
more creditable feeling at last overcame 
Mrs. Shields’s self-enforced inhibitions; 
for one sultry afternoon when the family 
were all out on a swimming and picnick- 
ing expedition, conveyed in a_parish- 
ioner’s automobile, she guiltily slipped 
around through the alley, into the other 
vard. There was one rabbit left of the 
pair; it lay on its side in one corner of 
the stifling pen, breathing hurriedly. 
Mrs. Shields cleaned out the pan in an- 
other corner and filled it with fresh water; 
she put a little store of lettuce leaves 
alongside. The creature turned a lack- 
luster eye on her, without stirring. She 
stood a while contemplating it, or it 
might be some purpose slowly forming 


nessed. 
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in her mind. 
out,” 


* For two cents Id let you 
remarked finally. “Only 
you're so sick and weak you can’t get 
away. 


she 


So that wouldn’t be any use!” 
She pondered a while longer, then with 
an air of decision, marched back into her 
down to the tele- 
With her hand on the instru- 
ment, she seemed to waver, reconsider- 
ing; then defiant gesture, 
snatched the receiver off the hook. 

A complacent patriot would have 
looked upon succeeding events as demon- 


own house and sat 
phone. 


with a 


strating conclusively an efficiency in 
public office which some other patriots 
are prone to question. Bright and early 
the next morning there presented him- 
self at the parsonage front door, a mas- 
sive, elderly, decent, badged official, and 
incontinently agitated rumors filled the 
air. Luella might be heard declaiming 
violently; Doctor Gowdy, Mrs. Gowdy 
uplifted mild, startled argument; every- 
body united in silencing the children. A 
caucus was held in the back yard; and 
then the officer departed. It was most 
melodramatic and intriguing; there were 
Luke’s, not to 
outsiders, 


communicants of Saint 


mention innumerable who 


Mrs. Shields he: 
proscenium-box location, but she hersel! 
took no advantage of it, and it was with 
out alacrity that she answered the door 
bell when the officer visited her in turn 

He touched his hat. ‘‘Good-morning'! 
Is this where the lady telephoned for the 
Humane S’ciety—?" He stopped short 
abruptly, staring, seeming to labor 
vainly with some stupendous fact well 
nigh beyond his grasp. ‘Well, well, 
well! Look who’s here!” he managed t: 
get out, after a long minute. 

Mrs. Shields did not answer; sh 
stood before him, her bearing sullen, hos 
tile, a little frightened. 

‘Look who’s here!”’ the officer ejacu 
lated again, apostrophizing the ceiling 
then he brought his gaze down, and sent 
it everywhere, alertly exploring. “ You 
living here?” 

“Yeh. What’s matter my living here’ 
I ain't 


would have envied 


I gotta live somewhere. doin 
nothing.” 

“Naw, I guess you ain't, Tillie, o1 
everybody's heard before this,” the 
other agreed amiably. “But say, was 


it you called the S’ciety, honest?” 


What of it?” 


“Ten. 





“MARTHA, HAVE YOU HEARD? OH, 


WELL, I 


KNOW YOU HAVEN'T HEARD!” 
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“Why, nothin’. Nothin’ 
the official soothingly; a grin slowly 
worked its his features. 
“Only, it’s kinda funny when you think 
about it, ain’t it? Don’t it strike you 
kinda funny?” 

“It strikes me you was needed,” said 
“Tt 
strikes me you ’n your old S’ciety better 
get busy.” 

“Sure, sure! We're going to. Only 
the rev’rend next door, and you sickin’ 
the authorities onta him—’*’ Some ob- 
scurely humorous aspect of the situation 
overcame him; he propped himself 
the post, shaken with 


*t all,” said 


Way across 


Mrs. Shields, glowering at him. 


against door 
chuckles. 

“When you're through—?” 
Shields with chilly venom. 

“Qh, all right! All right, Tillie!’ He 
wiped his eyes, saluted her with bur- 
lesque obsequiousness, and went off 
down the walk; at the street another 
convulsion overtook him. 

Miss Martha Wilcox, meanwhile, in 
contented ignorance of all these happen- 
ings, dreamed on, spending the rent, re- 
counting it and spending it over again, 
Alnaschar-wise; with apologies to her- 
self, she did actually spend some of it, 
here and there. It fairly burned a hole 
in her pocket, and there seemed no harm 
in a few small indulgences; she had gone 
without so long! But now Mrs. Sea- 
bury descended on her, headlong as 
usual, this time with a face of porten- 
tous gloom. 

**Martha, have you heard? Oh, well, 
I know you haven’t heard! That’s the 
reason I’m here. It just got around to 
me, and I didn’t wait a minute. I’ve 
come right over to tell you, it’s the part 
of kindness. I mean about that woman 
you’ve got in your house. You haven’t 
heard?” 

Miss Martha anticipated battle, mur- 
der, and sudden death. ‘No. What is 
it? Is she—?” 

“Oh, nothing’s happened to her! 
Goodness, it’s a great deal worse than 
that!”’ She lowered her voice with cau- 
tious glances right and left though they 
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were alone. 
who 


“Martha, it’s just got out 

You know everybody 
thought there was something the matter, 
she was so weird looking. Well, she’s 
notorious! The notorious Tillie Shields, 
that’s what they call her. You said her 
name was Matilda. Well, that’s who 
she is!” Mrs. Seabury concluded, lean- 
ing back in triumph. 

For an instant Miss Martha was con- 
scious only of acute vexation. “* Noto- 
rious. how, Eliza? What way?” she 
stammered, groping for objections, refu- 
tations. 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake, the way they 
all are!’’ Mrs. Seabury rejoined in sharp 
impatience. “Well, to be sure you've 
never been married,” she added more 
leniently, and followed up this appar- 
ently irrelevant statement with others 
very much to the point. “She had a 
place—one of those places—in the red- 
light district, you know. It was a good 
while ago—I don’t suppose she’s really 
notorious any more, she’s too old. But 
that’s who she is, the notorious Tillie 
Shields.” 

Miss Martha, envisaging calamity, 
averted her mind in desperate unwill- 
ingness, desperate hope. ‘‘ But how do 
you know? Who told you?” 

“Why, Martha, it’s all over! Every- 
body’s heard! It seems she had a fuss 
with the Gowdy’s cook over their cat or 
the birds or something—” Mrs. Sea- 
bury entered into graphic and approxi- 
mately accurate details, winding up 
with: “‘And the officer used to be on 
the police force, so, of course, he recog- 
nized her right away! I told you you 
oughtn’t to have taken her without a 
reference.” 

“But the bank said- 

“Oh, the bank!” said Mrs. Seabury 
scornfully. “She probably keeps a big 
account there, and that’s all they care 
about. It’s awful to think ‘how that 
money was made, but that’s nothing to 
a bank—Oh, nobody suspects you of 
knowing, Martha,” she interrupted her- 
self quickly, misreading her friend’s si- 
lence. “‘Nobody would believe that of 


she is! 
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you for a minute. We all know you 
didn’t know.” 

Poor Miss Wilcox, in horror, found 
herself for a moment, wishing vehe- 
mently that nobody knew. All her cas- 
tles lay in ruins; and there were those 
bills that had seemed so trifling, loom- 
ing monumentally now! She must un- 
dertake the abhorrent duty of putting 
Mrs. Shields out; and where or when 
would she get another tenant? She 
went to the house, flinching in expecta- 
tion of the encounter with this person 
whom she now classified with formless 
dread as one of those women; to be sure, 
previous experience had revealed nothing 
alarming about her, but now that Mrs. 
Shields knew herself discovered, it 
would undoubtedly be different. She 
did not answer the bell, and Miss 
Martha, worriedly investigating, at 
length came upon her in the back vard 
where she had just finished scrubbing 
and refilling the bird-bath. Leaning on 
the broom, she was awaiting the ap- 
proach of a robin; she saw Miss Wilcox 
out of the corner of her eye, and made 
a slight arresting gesture. The bird 
came on, with a kind of wary confidence, 
his bright, sidewise glance fixed on her. 

“He's just playing seairt. He knows 
me,” Mrs. Shields whispered. “ But you 
better keep back a second.” 

Miss Wilcox received a definite and 
most disconcerting shock. She had 
come prepared as conscious Virtue—and 
her logical opponent, conscious Vice 
failed her! The notorious Tillie Shields 
did not look in the least notorious; she 
looked like an ignorant, dull, good- 
hearted woman, old and alone, cheaply 
pathetic with her paint and her terrific 
trade simper. It was with reluctance 
and difficulty that Miss Martha began 
to state her errand, but before she was 
half-way through, the other understood. 

“I s’pose Pete Maguire’s been talk- 
ing,” she said with a flash of resentful 
conviction. “Anyhow, I had a hunch 
I’d get in bad, right when I was settin’ 
there at the ‘phone. I don’t care!) I’m 


glad I done it. I'd done it, even ’f I'd 
known for certain!” 

“I’m sorry I have to ask you to—to 
move—” Miss Martha began again, wit) 
miserable diffidence. “ But I—I—” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Tillie Shields, 
submissively. “I'll find some place to 
go. I always find a place, for a while, 
anyhow.” Obviously she spoke in no 
intention of enlisting sympathy; it was 
a mere statement of fact. Yet Miss 
Martha was remotely perturbed; and 
now to her dismay, she saw the other's 
chin quiver, and two tears tracking down 
the paint. 

“*I—I liked it awful well here. Them 
birds—” She swallowed hard, bringing 
her features under control with an effort. 
“Ever’thing’s been took good care of. 
If it hadn’t been for next door—” She 
began to talk impetuously; it was a 
childishly incoherent, confident out- 
pouring. “Miss Wilcox, you know how 
they do! Miss Wilcox, I can’t see how 
folks can do that way! That rabbit had 
a great sore on its side! And Doctor 
Gowdy’s a preacher!”’ Her voice rose in 
rebellious bewilderment. ‘‘ He—why, h« 
talks beautiful in church—I’ve hear 
him—”’ 

So had Miss Martha. Fragments of 
the doctor’s noble and touching utter- 
ances on the text: “Inasmuch as ye do 
it unto the least of these, my brethren, y: 
have done it unto me,” inconvenient, 
returned to her. 

“TI can’t see—”’ Mrs. Shields reiter- 
ated helplessly. And neither could 
Martha Wilcox. The puzzle was too 
much for her. Nobody, not even the 
notorious Tillie Shields, had intention- 
ally done any wrong, yet the cumulative 
result of all their acts seemed to be 
heartbreakingly wrong, somehow; she 
herself, were it not for needing the in- 
come, could have let Mrs. Shields live 
there for nothing—but she could not let 
her live there for eighty-five dollars a 
month! 

“I’m so sorry—!” was all that she 
could say. 




















The Liberal Business Man Under Fire 


BY EDWARD A. FILENE 


AM convinced that business liberal- 

ism will be one of the essentials of 
big business success during the next 
twenty-five years. I dislike to use the 
word “liberalism” in this connection. 
It is a rather battered and weather- 
beaten word; it has come to have, in 
many minds, all sorts of implications 
that one would never associate with ef- 
fective business leadership; it has been 
captured by the arm-chair strategists 
and irresponsible doctrinaires; it has be- 
come the storm center of a motley array 
of antagonisms and prejudices. But it 
is, after all, a good word with worthy 
traditions. That it has now and then 
fallen into bad company is no justifica- 
tion for throwing it away. 

I do not know of a better word for de- 
scribing the sort of business man who, 
broadly speaking, is the opposite of the 
reactionary, the sort of business man 
who faces fresh problems with a fresh 
mind, who is more interested in creating 
a better order of things than in defend- 
ing the existing order of things, who 
realizes that a private business is a pub- 
lic trust, and who has greater reverence 
for scientific method than for the tradi- 
tions and majority opinion of his class. 
It is this sort of business man who will, 
as I see it, be best able to meet the chal- 
lenge of the difficult time ahead; it is 
this sort of business man who will make 
the big business successes of the next ten 
or twenty years. 

But, strange to say, despite the fact 
that liberal business policies will under- 
lie large business success, the liberal busi- 
ness man will find that he will have to 
pay a very definite price for his liberal- 
ism. The business man who insists upon 
approaching the problems of business 





and industry in a scientific and liberal 
spirit sooner or later brings down upon 
his head the criticism of important 
groups of his fellow business men. There 
is no use scouting the fact that the 
liberal business man is still a somewhat 
lonely figure in the councils of American 
business and industrial leadership. In- 
variably a few ultra-conservative busi- 
ness men wage a propaganda against the 
business man who attempts to accelerate 
the pace of progress, especially if he at- 
tempts to speed up that democratization 
of industry upon which social peace and 
efficiency must increasingly depend. 

This opposition is the last thing we 
should expect from men whose material 
success, one would suppose, depends 
upon their being as ready to scrap an 
outworn idea as to discard an outworn 
machine. But the fact remains. And 
this “loneliness of the liberal” in busi- 
ness circles is a thing that must come in 
for careful consideration in any compre- 
hensive study of the factors which will 
make for the arrest or advancement of 
both successful business and social prog- 
ress during the next ten or twenty 
years. 

The attitude which the average busi- 
ness man takes toward one of his fellows 
who represents the sort of liberalism that 
comes from a scientific study of business 
and social problems would furnish the 
clue for an interesting study. I wish 
that some one of our distinguished psy- 
chologists would give us a realistic study 
of how successful business men think 
and act. Such a study would, of course, 
have to begin with an examination of 
how successful business men think and 
act inside their own businesses, but this 
examination would be only the starting 
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point for a much needed study of how 
successful business men think and act 
when they work in the committees or 
control the policies of local, state, and 
national organizations dealing with is- 
sues of large social significance. 

If the business men who were the sub- 
jects of such a study had conceived busi- 
ness in a broadly scientific way, it would 
be found that the qualities that had 
made them successful in business were 
the very qualities that would make 
them a creative and liberalizing influ- 
ence in organizations dealing with mat- 
ters of wide social concern to city, state, 
and nation. But I fear that such a study 
would reveal the fact that, in many in- 
stances, business success had been inter- 
preted so thoroughly in terms of imme- 
diate profits that the qualities of mind 
which had brought the conventional suc- 
cess to the business men were qualities 
that later interfered with their public 
service. 

We should expect that the man who 
had been successful in business would 
bring the spirit of the impartial investi- 
gator, the inventor, the innovator, the 
pioneer to any issue in any field. By all 
the laws of logic, the men who have been 
most successful in business should be the 
most progressive in matters outside their 
business. In the years of change and 
challenge that lie just ahead of us, I 
think this will be true, but to date the 
contrary has been true in a distressingly 
large number of instances. Certainly I 
cannot be accused of treason to my class 
for setting down the obvious fact that 
many conspicuously successful business 
men display an astounding lack of vision 
in the larger matters of social and indus- 
trial policy which lie outside their im- 
mediate businesses. 


But it is not the merely negative con- 
servatism of certain successful business 
men that I have in mind just now. I 
am thinking of the successful business 
men who take their conservatism very 
seriously when they serve upon the di- 
rectorates of local, state, and national 
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organizations of business men and other 
I am thinking of the men 
who suspect any one of their associates 
whose thinking has gone at all in ad- 
vance of their own of dangerous radical- 


social groups. 


ism. Over and over again, in organiza- 
tions of business men, I have seen 


groups of entirely honest and eminently 
successful men turn against and label as 
dangerous one of their fellows who was 
only reasonably progressive. I have 
seen such men display an utter inability 
to distinguish between sane social ad- 
vance and revolutionary socialism. | 
think that one of the books we business 
men should keep always on our desks is 
a book of synonyms. It might help us 
to avoid branding straight thinking as 
radicalism. 

I have seen groups of highly successful 
business men honestly oppose the most 
obviously elementary steps toward con- 
servative betterment. For in- 
stance, it is obvious that the only hope 
of arriving at a constructive program of 
industrial relations is through co-oper- 
ation, through the getting together of 
the leaders of the employing group and 
the leaders of the employed group. It 
is in the council chamber, not on the 
battlefield, that we shall resolve the con- 
flicts of industry. Industrial peace will 
not come as the by-product of a fight, 
but as the result of industrial statesman- 
ship. This is the veriest primer logic. 
And yet the leaders of many of our na- 
tional organizations of business men 
have steadfastly refused to sit down in 
conference with the leaders of organized 
labor. 


social 


The business men in these organiza- 
tions who have insisted upon such a 
rapprochement have been in the minority. 
And by their insistence upon this essen- 
tially conservative and businesslike pro- 
cedure they have succeeded only in 
courting the suspicion of their associ- 
ates. They have been rewarded for their 
pains with a reputation for radicalism 
that hampers them for further influence 
in business circles. 

The conservative business man ap- 
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parently does not realize that, if he were 
wholly successful in his opposition to his 
more liberal associates, there would be 
left no method of progress except revo- 
lution. As it is, his partially successful 
opposition slows down progress unneces- 
sarily. If my contention—that the 
social progress of the future will be 
achieved through the development rather 
than the destruction of the business 
system—is sound, we must somehow 
succeed in reducing if not removing this 
opposition to the liberal business man 
which to-day characterizes the policy of 
so many business men’s organizations. 


As a first step we must make a real 
study of the motives and technic of both 
the conservative and the liberal business 
man. Maybe both are to blame for this 
socially dangerous schism in business 
This does not, in any sense, 
pretend to be the basic study we need. 
I want only to put down a few conclu- 
sions that I have reached as a result of 
a good many years spent in the inner 
councils of business and in local, na- 
tional, and international organizations 
of business men dealing with those 
larger policies of business and industry 
which root in and react upon social and 
political conditions. It may be that 
these conclusions will prompt someone 
to make the exhaustive study of the 
business mind which is greatly needed. 

Now, it is the easiest thing in the 
world to write a fervent indictment of 
the static, tradition-bound, conservative 
mind. Hardly a week passes without an 
emotional broadside fired from some 
quarter at the conservative. Even if I 
were inclined to do it, it would be waste- 
ful duplication for me to repeat this per- 
formance. Probably the most impor- 
tant study of the conservative mind that 
has been made in the present generation 
is to be found in James Harvey Robin- 
son’s The Mind in the Making. It is an 
intensely practical book. It explains to 
the conservative why he is conservative. 
And it is this sort of explanation rather 
than emotional denunciation that will 


councils. 
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help us to clear up the misunderstanding 
which lies back of the opposition that 
the liberal business man encounters 
among his associates. We business men, 
if we are to survive and succeed in the 
future, will have to take to heart Mr. 
Robinson’s appeal for the creation of 
“an unprecedented attitude of mind to 
cope with unprecedented conditions and 
to utilize unprecedented knowledge.” 
But as I have said, I am not undertaking 
here the basic study which I suggest as 
urgently needed. I want, however. to 
make two observations about the fact 
and effectiveness of the conservatism of 
successful business men. 

One of the reasons, I am sure, why 
many successful business men are pre- 
disposed to a conservative if not reac- 
tionary point-of-view is that they do not, 
as a rule, have enough social and recre- 
ational contacts with men of other 
classes, other interests, and other points- 
of-view. Even inside his business, the 
average business man trains pretty con- 
sistently with his own crowd, that is, 
with the administrative, the controlling, 
the directing group. He maintains too 
rigidly the conventional relation of the 
“boss” to the other groups in his busi- 
ness. And outside office hours, the aver- 
age business man is too much given to 
spending his time in the hunting lodge, 
on the golf links, or in the metropolitan 
club, where, taken by and large, he 
meets only the men who share his point- 
of-view. This means that the average 
business man is carefully insulated from 
that social contact, that give and take 
of discussion with men of different social 
rank, different race, and different points- 
of-view, which is so necessary in check- 
ing up, correcting, and humanizing one’s 
outlook upon life and its issues. The 
mental point of view that results from 
training too much with one’s own class 
accounts, I am sure, for the fact of much 
business conservatism. 

And one of the reasons why conserva- 
tive business men usually succeed in 
their opposition to their more liberal as- 
sociates is because the cause of conser- 
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vatism is invariably better organized 
than the cause of liberalism. In the 
average business men’s organization it 
will be found that the men who approach 
the problems of business and labor from 
the stock market point-of-view excel 
their more liberal associates in the or- 
ganization of a staff of secretaries, ex- 
perts, and publicity men who help them 
dramatize and push their policy through 
the councils of the organization. These 
staffs of secretaries, experts, and pub- 
licity men are maintained as part of 
their business organizations by some of 
the abler conservative business men. 
These staffs not only function at the 
time of great national meetings but in- 
fluence the public mind ad interim. The 
plain fact is that our conservative busi- 
ness men employ more machinery and 
more money for expressing and main- 
taining their point-of-view than our 
liberal business men employ, and they 
regard such expenditure as legitimate 
business expense. 

But I should like to bring this discus- 
sion down to the individual business 
man and away from problems of organi- 
zation and expenditure. From a life 
time spent in dealing with both conser- 
vative and liberal business men inside 
and outside business I am able to see at 
least six reasons why the liberal business 
man faces such persistent opposition at 
the hands of his fellows. Let me state 
them simply. 

First, it lies in the very nature of 
things that the man whose ideas are a 
little in advance of the ideas of his asso- 
ciates will sooner or later find himself 
opposed and, if possible, set aside. As 
men grow older they are likely to grow 
more conservative. By the time they 
have achieved success they are likely to 
have lost some of their eager appetite 
for adventure and experiment. The 
liberal in business insists upon continu- 
ing experimentation, but he is likely to 
find that the majority of his associates 
who were his enthusiastic helpers in the 
working out of his first ventures are con- 
tent with the measure of their first great 


success and see no use in disturbing 
what is already a success by trying still 
other experiments. The story of the 
average business man’s career is the 
story of a settling down, beginning with 
the willingness to experiment which re- 
sulted in his first success, and ending 
with a self-satisfied and routine admin- 
istration of established methods. Now, 
it is inevitable that any business man 
who is always looking ahead for im- 
proved methods and broader policies is, 
by this very effort, going to make himself 
unpopular with the men who are satisfied 
with established things, especially if the 
established things are profitable. 

This opposition to the liberal in busi- 
ness has nothing to do with the goodness 
or badness of his opponents. If his 
training has made him conservative, a 
“good” man is just as likely as a “bad” 
man to be the suspicious critic and de- 
termined opponent of the business man 
who aligns himself with new forces and 
new movements. 

It is a problem in human nature that 
we are facing. As men grow older they 
are disposed to cling to the esteem and 
friendship of their fellows and shrink 
from any nonconformity that might 
jeopardize their reputations for good 
form in thought and action. As their 
youthful enthusiasms cool they have 
less and less desire to crusade for causes 
that will mature after they are dead, so 
they instinctively feel that their liberal 
associate and his ideas are to be dis- 
couraged, and, so far as they can, they 
rob him of any power to disturb them 
in their serenity and orderly procedure. 

But when I speak of the liberal busi- 
ness man I am not thinking of the liber- 
alism which has its roots only in youthful 
bravado, youthful willingness to take 
risks. That sort of liberalism, I suppose, 
cannot be expected of men as they grow 
older. Iam thinking of a business liber- 
alism that comes not from youthful en- 
thusiasm but from straight thinking. I 
am thinking of the liberal business man 
who fights for progressive policies in 
business and in industry, not because 
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they afford an opportunity for battle 
and adventure, but because they are es- 
sential to the permanently profitable 
future of business as well as to sound 
social advance. We can, perhaps, for- 
give the established business man for 
feeling a little irritation at the some- 
times intolerant and dogmatic liberalism 
of inexperienced youth, but what is there 
in the liberalism of straight thinking 
that evokes such opposition? This leads 
me to the observations I want particu- 
larly to make. The opposition to the 
liberal business man is not due entirely 
to the conservatism of conservative men. 
It is due partly to personal and psycho- 
logical reasons to be found in the liberal 
business man himself. The last five of 
the six reasons I set out to state have to 
do with these personal aspects of the 
problem. 

Second, the liberal business man has 
arrived at his liberal conception of busi- 
ness policies because he thinks more 
scientifically than his more conservative 
associates. He reasons more accurately 
from cause to effect. He succeeds more 
nearly than they in taking into account 
all the factors, human and material, that 
are involved in business administration. 
The scope and the scientific quality of 
his thinking enable him to anticipate 
conditions and to sense the policies that 
the business of the future will demand 
in a way which the average conservative 
and conventional business man does not 
and cannot. This means that, time and 
again, the liberal business man insists 
upon the urgent necessity of policies that 
his conservative associates have not yet 
visualized. His conclusions rest upon a 
hundred and one factors that the con- 
ventional business mind does not take 
into account. The upshot of the matter 
is that very often a policy that seems the 
most elementary common sense to the 
liberal business man is looked upon as 
the erratic theorizing of an impractical 
idealist by his conservative associates. 
The liberal business man’s habit of 
prophecy is, then, one of the reasons 
why he so often gains a reputation for 
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impractical idealism and calls out the 
opposition of his fellows. As some one 
has suggested, to see what is ignored by 
all is a fairly sure way to be ignored by 
all. 

Third, just because the liberal busi- 
ness man sees as imperative things that 
his conservative associates do not see at 
all, he often finds that his persistent 
fight for his policies is interpreted as ob- 
stinacy. ‘They cannot understand his 
irritating insistence, in season and out 
of season, upon policies that seem to 
them, at best, only interesting theories. 
They are not mere theories to the liberal 
business man; they are inescapable de- 
ductions from facts that have been over- 
looked by the conservatives. He knows 
their importance to the business prog- 
ress of the future, and a sense of obli- 
gation prompts him to wage an unceas- 
ing fight for their adoption. But what 
is to him a sense of obligation is inter- 
preted by his associates as_ bullish 
obstinacy. 

Fourth, another thing that contrib- 
utes to the unpopularity of the liberal 
in business is the normal impatience of 
the liberal mind. The very fact that a 
man has broken through the conserv- 
atism which a business career tends to 
induce implies a creative quality in his 
mind. And the man with a creative 
mind is likely to be impatient with the 
slower mental processes of his more con- 
servative associates. If he does not 
keep constantly in mind the facts that 
the success of his policies is absolutely 
dependent upon the co-operation of his 
fellow business men, he is likely to be- 
tray his impatience in a manner that 
will hasten and intensify the opposition 
that his policies would normally stir up. 
If there is any man in the world upon 
whom the obligation of tolerance and 
diplomacy rests heavily it is the liberal 
in business—and there is no man for 
whom it is harder. 

Fifth, the liberal business man is, in 
many instances, largely responsible for 
his own defeat because he is singularly 
open to the temptation to neglect the 
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necessary advance work for his ideas 
He is likely to 
trust too much to the intrinsic rightness 
of his ideas for their success. He is 
likely to overlook the necessity of under- 
going the intolerable fatigue of persua- 
sion. He is likely to thrust a new idea 
upon the attention of his associates with 
no previous explanation, and be ignored 
or outvoted because “safety first”’ is the 
rule that governs most people and be- 
cause most of his associates are probably 
satisfied for the time with the success 
already achieved. As i have already 
said, the liberal business man is particu- 
larly susceptible to the two sins that he, 
of all men, should avoid—the sins of an 
intolerant spirit and an _ autocratic 
method. The liberal business man is 
likely to be intolerant because he can- 
not understand why the thing that has 
struck him instantly is not equally clear 
to the other fellow. 


among his associates. 


Now, the liberal business man must 
realize that he can work out his ideals 
only through human beings. He must 
realize that the first business of reform 
is to succeed. He is a democrat, and he 
must remember that the first law of 
democracy is that the leader agrees to 
go only so fast as he can carry his asso- 
ciates with him. It may be that truth 
crushed to earth will rise again, but it is 
the business of the liberal to see that 
truth is not crushed to earth in the first 
place. And this means that the liberal 
business man must be a patient teacher 
and good lobbyist. He cannot 
ceed by autocratic insistence upon his 
ideas. 

Sixth, the constant opposition that the 
liberal business man faces often forces 
him into excessive concentration upon 
his ideals which makes him forget the 
normal and amenities of 
human relations, thereby confirming his 
opponents in their opposition. After all, 
there is no need and no excuse for sacri- 
ficing all of the things that make a man 
You cannot 
imagine yourself getting chummy with 
Savonarola. 


suc- 


courtesies 


a congenial companion. 


I suppose the progress of 


the race depends upon the occasional 
ministry of the man who forgets the 
amiabilities of life in his fanatic concen 
tration upon his ideals. But most of the 
wholesome and progressive work of the 
world must be done by the congenial 
co-operation of men who do not get on 
one anothers’ nerves. The liberal busi- 
ness man must, therefore, avoid an ex- 
cessive concentration upon his particu- 
lar ideas that will make him an undesir- 
able companion for conservatives, either 
on a fishing trip or in the committee 
room. 

I do not want to seem to dismiss this 
subject with a discussion of the art of 
being an agreeable dinner companion, 
but I do want to emphasize the fact that 
the liberal business man is obligated to 
see to it that his personality and his 
methods do not add unnecessarily to the 
normal opposition that liberalism always 
encounters. There are no general poli- 
cies or adventures in organized effort 
that can solve this problem. It is a 
personal problem which the individual 
liberal in business must solve for himself. 


I have, however, two suggestions re- 
garding organized efforts that might 
clear the road of business and social 
progress a little. The first has to do 
with reducing the conservatism of the 
conservative; the second has to do with 
making the liberalism of the liberal a 
little more effective. 

I have said that one of the reasons 
why many successful business men are 
predisposed to a conservative if not re- 
actionary point-of-view is that they do 
not, as a rule, have enough social and 
recreational contacts with men of other 
classes, other interests, and other points- 
of-view. Now, I do not believe that the 
average business man is wholly to blame 
for his suicidal exclusiveness. As a 
people, we have given very little thought 
to devising ways and means for bringing 
all classes and all types of minds of our 
communities into contact. Men are not 


going to visit across the frontiers that 
separate social classes and divergent 
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jints-of-view unless special arrange- 
ents are made for such intercourse. 
may be very narrowing, but birds of 


feather do flock together. Now, I sug- 
est that it would be invaluable if we 
uuld have in every community one 
ub at least which aimed not at uni- 
mity but at diversity in its member- 
‘ip, a club that afforded a common 
eeting ground for radical and conserv- 
tive, for men of all social classes and 
f all races. Such a club, a club that 
vould be a club of clubs, with a mass 
nembership and low dues: could be a 
sort of social and intellectual melting 
This is the 
srinciple that underlay the organization 
ind accounts for the success of the City 


vot for the community. 


(lub of Boston, which has a membership 
f about seven thousand. But that is 
inother story for another time. I am 
concerned here only to suggest that we 
should provide machinery for the sort of 
social mixing that will reduce the ex- 
treme cocksureness of conservatives as 
vell as the intolerance of the radical. 
Again, I have said that very often the 
onservative defeats the liberal because 
ie employs better machinery and more 
noney in support of his point-of-view. 
Now, | am aware of the sinister implica- 
tions of propaganda by organized groups, 
but T submit that if the principles ad- 
anced effectively by conservative groups 
ire too narrow to embrace the general 
public interest, they must, in the public 
interest, be opposed by liberal groups. 


Vor. CXLVITI 
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If the liberal minority among business 
men are to counter the activity of their 
more numerous conservative associates, 
they must duplicate the machinery used 
To do 


have 


by the conservative majority. 

this liberal men must 
equally effective staffs of secretaries, 
experts, and publicity and 
must have access to equally adequate 
funds. Unfortunately, funds for the 
promotion of liberalism are difficult to 
obtain, for the general public does not 
see the need of such elaborate and care- 
fully thought-out effort as clearly as the 
liberal business man sees it. As a rule, 
the public expects miracles to happen 
for the right. The liberal business man 
has learned from business experience 
that the right cannot depend simply 
upon its rightness for success. He knows 
that sound business and social progress 
can be achieved only by virtue of organ- 
ized effort as carefully planned and as 
adequately financed as the organized 
effort of the 
groups. A clear recognition, then, that 


business 


men, 


conservative business 
business liberalism must fight business 
conservatism upon its own ground and 
with its methods is, I think, 
important. 

The “loneliness of the liberal’ in busi- 
ness circles must be carefully considered 
in any comprehensive study of the 
factors that will determine the arrest or 
the advancement of successful business 
and social progress during the next ten 
or twenty years. 


own 
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MEADOWS 


AND GARDENS ARE 


REFRESHED BY THE SNOW 


The Treasures of the Snow 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


NOW, according to the man of sci- 
J ence, is “that form of precipitation 
of water-vapor condensed from the at- 
mosphere which reaches the ground in a 
frozen and crystalline condition. Snow 
thus occurs when the processes of con- 
densation and fall take place at a tem- 
perature below 32° F.” The difference 
between this definition and all else that 
we know and feel about snow is a sug- 
gestive illustration of the immensely im- 
portant difference between a fact of any 
kind scientifically stated and the signifi- 
cance of the same fact after it has long 
been subject to human associations, and 
artistically enriched by memory and im- 
agination. With snow, as with most of 
the familiar but essentially mysterious 


phenomena of our lives, it may almost 
be said that its significance for us lies 
chiefly in all which a scientific formula 
leaves out. It is the old story of Words- 
worth’s primroses by the river’s brim. 
For the man of science, as a poet has 
wittily said: 


“Primroses by the river’s brim 
Dicotyledons were to him, 
And they were nothing more.” 


Why does “that form of precipitation 
of water-vapor” known as snow affect 
us as it does? Why, in spite of the mani- 
fest inconveniences which it causes, its 
interruption of traffic, its annoying 
tricks with gas and water pipes, its de- 
struction of property, the ruin it brings 





THE 


o masculine hats and delicate feminine 
ipparel, and, generally, its sportive dis- 
ganization of our civilized existence, 
vly, in spite of the fact that it is, prac- 
tically speaking, an unmitigated nui- 
sance, is itso universally welcomed by 
old and young alike, and the winter that 
brings no snow regarded as a failure and 
a disappointment? That it is so wel- 
comed, particularly in an age so devoted 
to material “efficiency,” would seem to 
show that we are far from being as mate- 
rialized as we think ourselves, and that 
the majority of us still remain open to 
broad poetic appeals, especially when 
they come in the form of some masterful 
display of the elements. It is much the 
same with great tidal waves, volcanic 
eruptions, or splendid 
fires, whatever destruc- 
tion they may cause. 
Evervone in his’ heart 
hates to see a really suc- 
cessful fire put out, how- 
ever much he may admire 
the dramatic energies of 
the fire-fighters; and 
when a great river bursts 
its bounds, and goes 
roaring abroad, with up- 
rooted trees and frame 
houses afloat on its tur- 
bulent who is 
there that does not wish 
it well, and rejoice in its 
spectacular might, its 
gorgeous _ irresistibility, 
and arrogant defiance? 
It is too bad, of course, 
for the drowned or ruined 
But, 
then, what a spectacle! 
What a heart-easing dis- 
play of noble rebellion! 
Of all such elemental 
insurgencies a snowstorm 
is the most popular. It 
to meet with 
something like universal 
approval. The elderly 
and responsible—in 
spite of their Horatian 


bosom, 


householders. 


seems 
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59 
capitis nives—are no less elated by it 
than the school children for whom it 
means snowballing and toboggans. In 
the most careworn breast it seems to re- 
lease the spirit of truancy. No one 
minds whether “school keeps” or not. 
Everyone seems to regard it as a great 
joke on our solemn routine, and we read 
of trains from the west snowed in, and 
city transit disorganized, with scarcely 
disguised satisfaction. ‘To complain of 
it is to sound poor-spirited, for snow is 
a privileged creature and its pranks are 
winked at as we wink at the horseplay 
of sophomores and freshmen. We regard 
it, too, with a curious tenderness, and it 
is a sort of sacrilege to speak ill of it. 
To say that one doesn’t like snow is to 
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provoke a look of pained surprise, as 
though we had said that we don’t like 
children. There must be something 
wrong with the individual who doesn’t 
like snow! Doubtless, the memories of 
our childhood are largely responsible for 
this sentiment, in which, as in all such 
sentiments, there is probably a large pro- 
portion of kindly and valuable hypocrisy. 
Then in itself snow is such a gentle 
creature, so infantile, so frail and fairy- 
like. It suggests such purity, such in- 
nocence. There is something mystic and 
hallowed about it too. Francis Thomp- 
son has gathered up all this tenderness 
of our feeling toward snow in a poem, 
“To a Snow Flake,” in which the very 
words have the delicacy and rhythm of 
the falling snow itself: 





EACH COUNTRY ROAD IS A WAY Ol 





MAGIC which Walter Pater has 


“What heart could have thought vou? 


Past our devisal 

(O filigree petal!) 

Fashioned so purely, 

Fragilely, surely, 

From what Paradisal 

Imagineless metal, 

Too costly for cost? 

Who hammered you, wrought you, 

From argentine vapor?— 

God was my Shaper. 

Passing surmisal, 

He hammered, He wrought me, 

From curled silver vapor, 

To lust of His mind :— 

Thou couldst not have thought me! 

So purely, so palely, 

‘Tinily, surely, 

Mightily, frailly, 

Insculped and embossed, 
With His hammer of wind, 
And His graver of frost.” 


See what that scientifi 
“form of precipitation of 
water-vapor,” and thos 
“erystals”” which “belong 
to the hexagonal system,’ 
become in the hands of : 
poet, and who will deny 
that here the poet's beaut 
is the truest truth? In its 
individual flakes, in- th 
rhythmic pattern of its 
fall, in the seulptured 
shapes of its drifted 
masses, in all its ghostly 
ways, the stealthiness of 
its coming, the strangeness 
of its whisper, and again 
the secrecy of its irrevo- 
cable vanishing, perhaps 
there is no beautiful thing 
in nature that has more 
visible beauty, combined 
with such suggestion of 
invisible significance. Its 
symbolic values are myr 
iad in their variety. Toit 
of all white things pecul- 
iarly attaches that mys- 
tery of whiteness of 
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written, white things, as he says, being 
regarded as “but half-real, or material 

the white queen, the white witch, the 
white mass”; not the least mystery of 
whiteness being that, like the white ray 
of sunlight, it includes in itself all color. 
*O what a power has white simplicity!” 
Wherever we find whiteness in nature 
We associate with it unearthly beauty, 
as with water lilies; or stainless purity, 
as with snow-clad mountain peaks; or 
supernatural fear, as with certain white 


BRIDGE TAKES ON 





A STRANGE ASPECT 


flowers in the spring woods; waxen, or 
alabaster shapes hinting at the white- 
ness of death, or the ghostliness of life. 
The gods are “white presences on the 
hills.’ The sorcery of the moon is in 
her whiteness; and because she is a 
maiden, she is white. Whiteness is the 
color of all sacredness. Priests go clad 
in white, and sacrificial animals must be 
white without blemish. Wisdom is 
white in the beards of wise old men. 
But all such imageries of white, and 
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more, are concentrated in the whiteness 
of SnOW., 

The most impressive of its symbolic 
uses are to be found in the Bible. Take 
that awe-inspiring picture of the Ancient 
of days in the Book of Daniel: “I be- 
held till the thrones were cast down, and 
the Ancient of days did sit, whose gar- 
ment was white as snow, and the hair of 
his head like the pure wool.” In the 
Psalms we find the far-flung sweep of 
the snow across the hills used to give a 
graphic picture of the devastation made 
by the wrath: “‘When the 
Almighty scattered Kings, it was white 
in Salmon.” 


Divine 
as snow Again and again 
snow is used as a symbol of spiritual 
purification: “Wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow,”’ cries King David in 





. 


THE FARM HOUSE IS ISOLATED IN A 





WHITE 


one of his periodical prostrations befor 
the Lord. ‘The just shall be white «- 
we are told. And when in tly 
vision of Isaiah, the Lord pleads wit! 
the sinner, saying: “Come now, and let 
us reason together,” He comforts hin 
by the assurance: 


> 
snow, 


“Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white a- 
snow.” And when, after the resurre: 
tion, Mary Magdalene and “the othe: 
Mary” approach the sepulcher, to find 
the Angel of the Lord seated upon thi 
rolled-away stone, “His countenance: 
was like lightning, and his raiment whit: 
But the most beautiful of al! 
Biblical references to snow is that in the 
Book of Job, where the Lord, answering 
Job out of the whirlwind, completes the 
abasement of the man of Uz by that 
series of picturesque ques 

tions, to which the fore 

gone response is poor Joh’ - 

utter insignificance 

' “Hast thou entered into 

the treasures of the snow ° 
‘ or hast thou seen. th 
’ treasures of the hail, whic! 
SO I have reserved against 
the time of trouble, against 
the day of battle and 
it war?” Here snow figures 
Ne gti MA as a sort of Divine am- 
y j munition, snow as it is 
driven in all-obliterating 
avalanches before the 
wrath of God. 

But the beautiful 
phrase, “the treasures of 
the snow,” has for us a 
broader, richer meaning 
than that of its immediate 
context; treasures of myr- 
iad visible loveliness, ex- 
quisitely delicate in fairy- 
like detail; as in_ its 
piled-up mountainous ac- 
t, cumulations it suggests an 
amassing of gold and silver 
and precious stones in 
SN king’s treasuries, its very 


as snow.” 


substance seeming to our 


WORLD imagination even more 
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precious, though it 


ought to 


as 
have a 


" 





of the world, being in itself RS ‘f 
so fair a thing, the value ew 
of some transcendental, un- we 


earthly wealth, unknown |" 


to our mortal trafficking: oF es | 
the sort of value which 4 h.. “a ” 
only a child, or a poet, Ly Vv. 

can assess. For children as ry 

and poets feel themselves ee ed 2” 





a sort of millionaire gazing | 
on these massed treasures 
of mystic white crystals; 
wealth alas! only current 
in “Goblin Market,” and 
the bourses of fairyland, 


where a child may buy its 


heart’s desire “with a 

golden curl,” or a_ poet 

pay his debts with a hand- 

ful of lilies. After the 7 

child, indeed, the poet is c. 
= 


able to make, 
the most practical use of 
snow, and the amount of 
annually employed 
in the production of poetry 
cannot be far short of the 
snowfall. This 
might be advanced as one 
answer to what Rabelais 


so to say, 


snow 


season’s 


RIVER 
called “the greatest con- 
cern of Villon, the Parisian 
poet,” his famous concern as to “Where 
are the snows of yester-year?”’ Where 


are they? Well, the snows of all the 
years since poets first began singing have 
found one delectable lodgment at least 
which would account for much of them, 
in the bosoms of their ladies, from the 
far-off “ladies of old time,” still immor- 
tally fair in those oldest poems which 
are still the youngest, to the latest syl- 
lable of contemporary rhyme, or futurist 
free verse. Though recent painters 
would seem to find every other color 
than white in the feminine bosom, the 
extremest rebel in verse has not yet, 
far as I am aware, substituted verdigris, 
ultramarine, for those traditional 
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BANKS BECOME CABINETS OF JEWELS 


snows, and the lover, however modern, 
unless unfortunate in his choice of in- 
namorata, would, I suppose, still abide 
by Ben Jonson’s general statement: 


“Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it? 
Have you marked but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it? . 


O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she!” 


The best poets, at all events, in cele- 
brating their mistresses, cannot dispense 


with snow. Among the varied beauties 
of his lady, Spenser enumerates “Her 


” and, 
Campion sings of his lady’s lips as 


snowy neck like to a marble tower, 
when 
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cherries, nothing but snow will serve him 
for the whiteness of her teeth: 


“Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearls a double row, 
Which when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look like rose-buds filled with snow.” 


But such whiteness dwells in Herrick’s 
“Electra” that but con- 
tribution toward it, and her hyperbolical 
amorist must needs throw in lilies, swans, 


snow 1s one 


cream, moonlight, pearls,“Juno’s thigh,” 
and “* Pelops Arme of Ivocie,”” to approx 


imate it, and even then, he says, 


“such Whites as these 
May one delight, 


not fully please.” 


For Shakespeare, however, with that 


intensity which no other poet save 
Homer, or the poets of the Bible, are 
able to give to their simple similitudes, 
snow ts enough, and the use he makes of 
it is one of the infinite examples of his 


No eu- 


phuist approaches him in his command 


maginative mastery of words. 


of fantastic exaggeration: 
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“That pure, congealed, white, high Tauru- 
snow 

Fann'd with the eastern wind, turns to a 
crow 

When thou hold’st up thy hand.” 

cries Demetrius of Helena, in “A Mid- 

summer Night’s Dream.” 





I thought her 
“As chaste as unsunn’d snow,” 


And, 
Athens,” 


says Posthumus in “Cymbeline.” 
again, Timon in “Timon of 


denouncing gold 


“Whose 


STLOW 


blush doth thaw the consecrated 


That hes on Dian’s lap!” 


None of the suggestions of snow escape 
him. “QO, that I were a mockery king 
King Richard = in 


of snow,” exclaims 


“Richard I,” 


“Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke, 


To melt myself away in water-drops!” 


And the power of snow even in its van 
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ishing provides him with this image of 
irresistibility in ““Henry V”: 


“Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow 
Upon the vallies.” 


But to pursue the theme of the use of 
snow in literature would need a bulky 
Suffice it that, if all the 
snow in poetry were suddenly to melt 
out of it, the bulk of printed poetry 
would be amazingly shrunk, and take 
up far less space upon our shelves. So 
impressed has mankind been from the 
beginning with the phenomenon of this 
Its strange- 
ness has never ceased to appeal to his 
sense of wonder, and, all too accustomed 
as we of the modern world have become 
to signs and wonders, so that already we 
conduct our transatlantic business by 
the genii of the ether with a deadening 
use-and-wont, and already scarcely look 
twice upon an airplane, yet snow re- 
tains for us its original marvel. 
as it begins to fall, we are at once as awe- 
struck before it as the unsophisticated 
savage or the artless child. No other 
natural phenomenon is so thaumaturgic, 
or so fantastic, a magician. How, as 
with the waving of a wand, it instantly 
transforms the world about it, be it 
countryside or city, into something new 
and strange, literally super-imposing a 
dream-world upon the world we know, 
obliterating its familiar features, and 
making of it a phantasmagoric spectacle. 

The Proteus of the skies that builds 
such aery fancies out of cloud has no 
such necromancy as this wizard that 
turns the solid earth into a dream. No 
city can be too modern or too ugly for 
his art. The prosiest warehouse be- 
comes an enchanted palace, and apart- 
ment masquerade as Gothic 
fortresses with mysterious dungeons and 
keeps, and stern baronial towers, and 
Baptist chapels are transfigured into 
cathedrals of the Middle Age. For all 
their blocks and parallelograms, New 
York and Chicago turn at once into me- 
dieval cities, and the invisible architect 
Vor. CXLVIII.—No. 883.—9 


anthology. 


“wondrous strange snow.” 


So soon 


houses 
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would seem to have an especial love for 
Old Paris. Why, indeed, do we always 
think of Old Paris, so soon as the snow 
swirling round street 
sweeping its drifts about commonplace 
doorways, and hanging roofs and gables 
with disguising hoods, and gargoyles? 


comes corners, 


I suppose it is because there is so much 
literature in the blood even of the most 
unlettered, and the old winters of ro- 
mance still subconsciously haunt our im- 
aginations. Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame 
has, doubtless, left a deep mark upon 
us, and Frangois Villon, particularly as 
Stevenson presented him in perhaps the 
most vivid snow-picture in literature, 
“A Lodging for the Night,” seems still 
abroad for us on snowy nights, par excel- 
lence the poet and houseless vagabond 
of the snow. Some of us, too, are per- 
haps influenced in our fancies by that 
immortally frozen picture of a winter 
night in Keats’ “ Eve of St. Agnes,”’ that 
winter night, when “‘numb were the 
Beadsman’s fingers, while he told his 
rosary,” and “The owl, for all his 
feathers, was a-cold,” that night “ages 
long ago,” when those “lovers fled 
away into the storm.” And the fairy- 
tales of our childhood, in which snow 
plays so vivid a part, are, doubtless, 
back of all our fancies of the snow. 
Whatever the reason, a snowstorm in a 
city always brings with it a sense of ro- 
mantic antiquity. Perhaps the fact of 
its disorganizing our modern methods of 
transportation has something to do with 
it, divorcing us from our customary 
civic conveniences, isolating us into in- 
dividual effort, forcing us to plow our 
way where we are used to drive, making 
us realize how frail after all are the bar- 
riers we erect between us and the wild 
play of elemental forces, constraining us 
for a while to face the hardships and 
shifts of pioneers; in some cities, to leave 
our automobiles in the garage and fall 
back on the romance of the sleigh. 

And what a world of romance is in 
the word “sleigh”! All the poetry of 
winter is in the sound of its bells, and 
how the child in us rejoices when the 
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opportunity compels us to resurrect it 
from the barn. Even in those cities or 
countryplaces where it has never ceased 
to be a familiar conveyance its effect 
upon the imagination remains fresh, and 
it not merely carries us on our sublunary 
errands, but, like Mr. Wells’ “Time 
Machine,” travels back with us into the 
old romantic years, when Americans 
still wore knee breeches and cocked hats 
and the Union Pacific was not even a 
seed in the most progressive mind. 
More than we realize, we all love thus to 
go play-acting in the Past. That is one 
reason for the universal love of log fires, 
a purely sentimental attachment; for as 
modes of keeping warm, they are surely 
very antique and unsatisfactory com- 
pared with those forms of heating appa- 
ratus which do really give out heat, in- 
stead of sending it up the chimney. But 
in their antiquity lies their charm, with 
all their suggestions of a romantic, and 
highly inconvenient past. They give us 
the feeling of being snowed-in, with 
wolves howling in the adjacent forest. 
To be snowed-in! Who has not thrilled 
at the thought—who that has not under- 
gone the experience? And wolves 
wolves in Old Paris on winter nights! 
Snow can even make us believe in wolves 
on Broadway. Such a marvelous play- 
fellow it is. Yes, what a playfellow in- 
deed is the snow! What gayety it brings 
with it! There are no games of the sum- 
mer to compare in exhilaration and sheer 
fun with the games we can have in, and 
with, the snow. Snowballing still re- 
mains the most fascinating of all ball 
games, and what hilarity can match that 
which goes with the healthy ecstasy of 
an express toboggan? There is no purer 
laughter in the world than the laughter 
of boys and girls, and men and women 
boys and girls once more, engaged in 
that super-terrestrial excitement. And 
for solitary raptures, what can compete 
with the absorption of skating on a 
wide expanse of gleaming and creaking 
ice, or with the winged skill of the ski- 
jumper? 

These are joys no summer can give, 
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joys to which tropic climes are unhappy 
strangers and outcasts. For some rea- 
son, too, snow seems to make everyone 
good-natured. No one gets out of tem- 
per inasnowstorm. Snow is such a cozy, 
comfortable, easy-going creature that it 
seems to lay a soothing hand on the most 
savage breast, and even when it works 
in company with a driving north wind, 
it provokes laughter rather than resent- 
ment. And in the country particularly, 
when it has ceased falling, with what a 
vast serenity it fills the world, as with 
that peace that passes all understanding! 
There is no picture of peace to match 
the peace that enfolds the landscape 
after a heavy fall of snow, with all the 
farmhouses cozily tucked in as with old- 
fashioned eiderdown quilts, and all the 
bleak hideousness of winter hidden be- 
neath robes of ermine. How soothing it 
is to the eye and the heart oppressed by 
the forlorn spectacle of the ruined sum- 
mer! Over all the dismantled disorder 
of autumn, all the unseemly rubbish of 
its cynical devastation, it suddenly 
throws the cloak of a beauty that not 
only makes us forget the sinister ugli- 
ness it covers, but makes us forget, too, 
and even cease to regret, the beauty of 
the world in bloom and its glory of 
living green. 

The most inveterate enemy of win- 
ter cannot well deny that for sheer 
beauty, “‘unconfused of sense,”’ the 
beauty of the snowscape more than 
equals that of any summer scene. 
Lovely as are apple orchards in blossom, 
or woodlands with all their varieties of 
foliage, these same trees are even love- 
lier with an unearthly strangeness, 
when weighted down with the blossoms 
of the snow, or transformed into fan- 
tastic arabesques of crystal. And no 
expanse of green meadow is fairer to the 
eye, or more inspiring to the soul, than 
the vast serenities of the white lawns of 
the snow. One is aware of something 
like a supernatural Presence of beauty, 
hushing and hallowing the whole scene, 
the very spirit of beauty itself, apart 
from any mere beautiful detail, a White 
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Dream of enthralling magic and deep 
awe. It is the beauty of trance, of 
things under the spell of an enchant- 
ment which does not belong to the world 
we know, but has descended upon it 
from regions of purity and peace be- 
yond our knowledge. 

But merely as an artist, what an 
artist is the snow, an artist mysterious 
as exquisite! In the very contours and 
rhythms of the snow, there is something 
peculiarly suggestive of the invisible 
agencies of the universe. As we watch 
it taking form and pattern, it seems as 
though some ghostly artist were at work, 
unseen, yet at our side; sometimes a 
musician registering long curves of un- 
heard sound, revealing to the eye laws 
of a spheral music, such as comes wafted 
to our ears in the stillness of starry 
nights. If we could but read this mystic 
score of his, it seems as though we might 
learn the secrets of interstellar space. 
Then what an amazing sculptor leaning 
out of the viewless air the snow reveals. 
What mighty, yet what tender model- 
ing is his, and with what audacity his 
hand sweeps into existence shapes of 
majestic dominion and divine repose, 
hinting at an Olympus that no greatest 
master of Greece even has ever shad- 
owed in his lordliest marble. And what 
an architect is he who builds such un- 
imagined temples and fortresses, and 
aery bridges among the gorges of the 
hills; some ghostly Titan hugely wield- 
ing his masonries of ice and snow. Then, 
withal, what a multitude of minor art- 
ists are at work with this strange mate- 
rial that is nothing, after all, but frozen 
vapor: masters of diablerie to which the 
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weirdest Gothic fantasies are but pren- 
tice-work; 


sé 


masters, too, of so-to-say 

goldsmith-work,”’ artificers in filigree, 

and devisers of myriad toys and trifles 

exquisitely delicate, and of the quaintest 

fancy; as though the souls of dead 

Chinamen or Venetians, carvers in ivory, 

or molders of Venetian glass, were at 

play, turning the hollows of river banks 

into cabinets of pearl and alabaster and 

crystal. As, on a winter’s day, one has 
and marveled at these strange 
chefs-d’ceeuvre of those mysterious invis- 
ible artists, so prodigally turned off, in 
such an infinite variety of shape, and 
with such an efflorescence of fairylike or- 
nament, all this jewel-work and bijou- 
terie of the snow, one must have re- 
flected that even the coming again of 
the spring, with all her own fancies of 
flower and leaf, is a high price to pay for 
the vanishing away of such miracles, so 
strangely wrought out of the air for so 
brief a loveliness, and, as we visit the 
same spot in summer, we cannot but 
sigh, however beautiful the flowers that 
have taken their place, for those lost 
masterpieces we can find no more. Well 
might Villon have that great concern as 
to what has become of last year’s snow, 
for he could have found no other image 
so poignant of the pathos and the irre- 
trievable vanishing of all beautiful 
things. For nothing comes or goes so 
strangely as the snow, as nothing is love- 
lier, and no lost lovely thing is more ut- 
terly beyond our reach when once it is 
gone. One may gather violets some- 
times in the December woods, but who 
has ever yet found a snowflake there in 
July? 


stood 














Shoes 


BY FRANCES GILCHRIST WOOD 


ATTERED footgear spun through 

the doorway of a manaca hut and 
landed in a nest of fern at the edge of a 
Honduranian jungle. 

“Look at the wreck! Don’t expect an 
hombre to wear that, do you?” 

A thin-faced American stood leaning 
against a palm trunk, gouging out an eye 
of a cocoanut. He regarded the broken 
army shoe thoughtfully. “Told you 
we'd have to be hiking to the Port to get 
a pair pronto. We've loafed round here 
long enough; might as well start to- 
day.” He tilted his head, up-ended the 
nut, and the milk gurgled. 

The voice within the hut came again, 
slowly, hesitating, with covert meaning. 
“Suppose we—go barefoot, Tommy.” 

A nut thudded on the grass. 
voice thickened. 
out here!” 

With a low laugh a young man stooped 
to pass the hut doorway and stood in the 
open. He lifted mocking eyes beneath 
a tousled crop of hair. ‘* Well, padre, the 
confessional—again ?” 


A man’s 
**Peter Eldon, come 


Tom’s cold eyes held no answering 
twinkle. Sharply the words rang out, a 
command: “Company! Atten-tion!” 

Automatically the other man’s should- 
ers straightened, arms stiffening at his 
side. 

Tom’s voice was as hard as his eyes. 
“Peter Eldon, did you mean that? To 
go—barefoot? Do you 
native?” 

The mocking eyes fell, the bantering 
voice turned sullen. ‘‘Oh, hang it all, 
Tom the use! We've stayed 
What’s the difference be- 
tween us and a T. T. T. right now?” 

The thin face went 
under the tan. 


mean— go 


what’s 


here too long. 


a shade whiter 
“Tropical tramps! 


Typical tr—”’ A quick glance down at 
his own ragged dirty dungarees and 
worse shoes. With sharp decision he 
stalked to the clump of fern and kicked 
the footgear from its center back toward 
the doorway. “Put that on! We're go- 
ing to start for the Port—now!”’ 

Sulkily the unkempt head bent over 
tattered leather, lacing up what re- 
mained of uppers and tying the parted 
soles to his feet with strands of fiber. 
Slowly he pulled the remnant of a cam- 
paign hat over tousled hair, got to his 
feet, and picked up a battered machete. 

The other man stood waiting grimly. 
He lifted his own long knife to his 
shoulder, gunwise, and walked toward a 
trail cut into the bush. 

A throaty voice reached them through 
green-laced walls of a neighboring hut. 
A slender Indian girl in gayly striped 
huipili stood before them, half barring 
their path. Her dark eyes challenged 
Pete. 

*Adonde vas?” 

Pete grinned. lo market, to mar- 
ket, to buy a pair of shoes, chiquita mia!” 

Her own bronze unhampered toes 
caught and twisted the tough grass un- 
derfoot with all the dexterity of her 
simian ancestry. The full lips pouted, 
“No necesitas!”” 


oer 


Pete’s eyes slanted in his comrade’s 
direction. ‘Tommy says I do, sefiorita!” 

Beautiful hating orbs followed Pete's 
and angry words pattered with the vi- 
cious impact of a tropical storm. Tom 
shrugged his shoulders, strode by the 
girl, marched to an opening in the jungle, 
and turned, his waiting holding a 
threat. 


Pete loosened the girl’s fingers from 
his arm and patted her hand, murmur- 

















ing mollifying Spanish into averted ears. 
Reluctantly he moved toward the bush. 

 Esperate!”” With a dart she was in 
the hut and out again, wrapping up tor- 
tillas in a leaf snatched in passing and 
pushing the bundle into the man’s 
hands. A foreboding look darkened her 
eyes; brown arms lifted and tightened 
about his neck. ‘ No me olvridas, Pete— 
no me forgetting! Come back, Pete, to 
Lolita!” 

The American boy bent to kiss her. 
At a sharp command he jerked upright 
and glared toward the waiting sentinel. 
Slowly he loosened the clinging arms and 
followed the trail into the jungle. 

Tom strode ahead into the darkness 
of the green-sided, green-roofed tunnel, 
slashing at swift-growing lianas flung 
across the alley cobweblike, forever tak- 
ing back to the jungle by night whatever 
man cleared by day. A drowsing night 
bird scuttered from underfoot with a 
startling whirr and disappeared into the 
green wall. 

The path was wet and mucky in defi- 
ance of the dry season. Pete slipped, 
lost his right shoe, and swore. *‘ You’ll 
have to wait, corporal, till I turn cob- 
bler again.” 

With his machete he hacked down a 
length of dangling monkey-ladder vine, 
found a couple of stones, and hammered 
it between them until he could strip 
apart the tough fiber. Again he bound 
the patches of leather into a semblance 
of covering about his foot. 

“That your last pair, Pete?” 

“Yep; one in Mexico, one in Guate- 
mala, one here—a pair to a country.” 

“Same here! It’s been over a year, 
Pete, since we crossed the Rio Grande 
after a job.” 

“Nearer two.” Pete knotted the fiber 
firmly. “It’s been fun—sometimes.” 

“Um!” Tom stared up at the chat- 
tering monkeys far overhead, well hid- 
den in the dense green. “Um! Like 
knocking around France without the 
fighting.” 

Pete picked up his machete. 


"39 


far is it to this bally Port? 


**How 
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“Don’t know. All the Caribs ever 
answer is, ‘Not too far!’” 

““How are we going to buy clothes?” 

“Work for ’em! They say there’s a 
Commissary there.” 

The slashing machete swerved in its 
downward arc through the jungle dusk. 
“Watch out!” 

Instinctively both men ducked as the 
black repulsive bodies of sleeping bats 
dropped with a severed vine and clawed 
their way into obscurity. 

“Tl take a turn, Tom.” Pete slipped 
ahead on the trail and took up the slash- 
ing; right, left; right, left. 

“You going to take ship, Tom? 

There was a considering wait. 
mean—go back to the States?” 

"Te 

“T hadn’t thought of it. Perhaps—”’ 

A stray javelin of light filtered through 
the gloom overhead and picked out the 
knife-blade in its vicious flash. ‘*Go 
back to ‘our country,’ Tom?” The 
young laugh was bitter. “Why? What's 
it done for us? Didn’t we enlist to fight, 
get gassed, and die to make the world 
safe for bureaucracy? I'll say we did! 
And when we came back it told us to 
hunt up our lost job for ourselves or go 
to—well, Honduras!”” With a smoth- 
ered curse, “And that’s where we went!” 

The voice behind rose sharply. “Some 
of them didn’t! They stayed there and 
they made good! We know it!” 

“A lot of ’em didn’t!” 

“The ones that stuck did! And we 
drifted across the line into Mexico, hunt- 
ing the job.” Tom stared at the green 
wall. “Now we’re—just drifting!” 

Right, left, slash, slash; with blinding 
abruptness the trail ran out into a sun- 
drenched savannah. Beyond it the 
faint path followed a narrow saddle 
crest between bottomless barrancas, and 
through a gap in the trees glittered and 
sparkled a rippling sea. 

“Gee, that looks pretty! 
Gulf?” 

“Must be. Carrillo’s the Port. Can’t 
be many miles away.” 

They brushed through tall savannah 


” 


“You 


Is it the 
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grass between curious mounds set in a 
hollow square. 

*Queer-looking place. Set round like 
a plaza, Tom.” 

Tom surveyed the treeless plain. 
“Maybe it is. Remember what that ex- 
plorer guy told us about up in Yucatan? 
Maybe this is a Maya ruin too. They 
were big people a thousand years ago.” 

“What happened to ‘em? Did he 
say?” 

Tom shook his head. “Said they 
weren't fighters. Maybe an earthquake 
wiped them out. Maybe a plague like” 

he stooped to tighten a string, “like 
hookworm. None of ‘em wore shoes.” 

It was easier going now, although the 
sun was hot and the hills precipitous, if 
it hadn’t been for juggling elusive soles 
sliding everywhere on the down grade 
except under one’s foot in the moment 
of need. Nearer the sea, they came upon 
outlying huts in long orderly rows, 
flanked with breadfruit trees and man- 
goes, cocoanuts and cotton plants; 
streets swept as clean as the dirt floors 
that bordered them. 

Tom grinned at the dark-skinned 
naked children scurrying through the 
palm grove and diving into the surf. 
“It’s a Carib village, all right. Spanish 
town must be the other side.” 

Within one of the huts a group of 
women was chattering, grating manioc 
roots, and baking the cassava. Pete 
rested his elbows on a_ window sill, 
smiled at the younger women and jollied 
the elderly one presiding over brazier 
and the hardening cake. He succeeded 
as usual, and divided his loot of one thin 
wafer with Tom as they walked up the 
hill. 

Pink and blue plaster marked the be- 
ginning of Spanish town. Instinctively 
the two wanderers drifted toward the 
market, almost deserted at this time of 
day. A ranchero reined across the 
square and Tom stepped toward him. 
In the vernacular he asked about the 
Port, and the man pointed across the 
bay to long low buildings flanking the 
fruit dock of an American company. 


**How far?” 
*“Viente y cinco.” 
The boy groaned. ‘Twenty-five 
miles more, Pete!’’ Again he addressed 
the ranchero, asking for work, a place to 
stay. With hostile contempt the man 
looked down at their rags, laughed in 
their faces, and spurred past. 

“Darn him!” Pete whirled angrily on 
his comrade. “Don’t ask ’em for any- 
thing! There's other ways—”’ 

*“Yes—beg! Wheedle it out of the 
women! There’s nothing can sink so 
low”’—the thin face was gray with 
misery and shame, “as a white beggar 
in a black country! Come on!” 

Pete scowled; then whispered under 
his breath, “I didn’t have to wheedle 
Lola!” 

The street against the hill straggled 
down into a dirty ill-smelling warren of 
close-packed houses, tiendas of all sorts 
and swarms of children of every shade. 
A rustle of low muttering followed the 
Americans. 

“Pretty filthy, Tom. The jungle’s 
cleaner than this.” 

The other man grunted and turned 
into a cross street that led to the sea. 

**Here’s the railroad track, Tom. Are 
we going to hoof it those twenty-five 
miles to the Port to-night?” 

“We've got no money—no place to 

stay here!” 
Pete glared across at the Port. 
lhey’re white men. If—” the boy 
choked over the words, “Damn it—if 
they look at us like these niggers and 
halfbreeds do, I'll break their necks!” 

Aimlessly they turned from the tracks 
and wandered up the hill by the sea. 
On their right climbed a high stone wall; 
half way up an ugly stone pile thrusf it- 
self above the screerrand scowled at the 
world outside. Impatiently a chain 


er 


clanked behind the barricade and sul- 
phurous Spanish scorched the air. 

“The hoosegow, eh?” 

Tom nodded. ‘We'll have to watch 
our step. Their best quarry is always 
a gringo.” 


A pierced and ruined wall angled 
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across the crest of the hill, its empty 
arches opening on sea and sky. Tom 
drew back, put out his hand with a 
quick word. 

Pete, don’t you remember? This is 
Carrillo and that’s the wall where 
Walker, the American filibuster, faced a 
firing squad. Don’t you remember how 
he—” 

Abruptly they had rounded the end 
of the ruin and faced an open plaza, 
flanked by the usual cathedral, prison, 
cabildo, and municipal guard quarters. 
Beyond the parade ground lay the open 
sea. 

A bugle blew uncertainly. A loafing 
group straggled forward and strung out 
across the square, vivid in blue uniforms 
with ornate red facings, puttees of the 
stiffest, and below them, bare brown 
feet. 

Unevenly they dragged through a 
casual drill. No two gun butts struck 
the stones at the same moment. No 
two gun barrels gleamed in the setting 
sun at the same angle. Bare feet shuf- 
fled irrespective of line, with or-without 
orders. 

The two Americans stood watching 
with the crowd gathered on the crest of 
the hill. Unconsciously and fervently 
Pete swore in an endless undertone of 
indignant protest at this travesty of an 
army, and Tommy grunted an accom- 
paniment. As the squad padded across 
the parade ground toward the barracks 
in a final evolution, their countrymen 
withdrew admiring eyes and turned to 
scowl at the strangers. 

A fat Honduranian looked them up 
and down and spat the word “Gringo!” 
with indescribable contempt. His neigh- 
bor laughed at their rags and added a 
scornful “T. T. T.!” 

Pete’s ready fist doubled as his face 
went scarlet, and he took one step to- 
ward assault and battery and certain 
arrest. At the next, he whirled sharply 
to the right at a command that rang like 
a bugle call. “Company! Atten-tion!” 

Stiffly the two Americans clicked the 
heels of ragged shoes together and faced 


the lounging Honduranian Guard. With 
the spring of steel they snapped through 
the manual of arms with two nicked and 
battered machetes. 

*Present—arms! Right—shoulder 
arms! Left—shoulder—arms! .. . Pa- 
rade—rest!”’ 

The worn blades glittered in two 
parallel bars at every evolution; turn, 
wheel, right, left. The two as one loaded, 
fired; erect, kneeling, prone, through to 
a clocklike, perfect end. 

“About—face! Forward—march!” 

Tommy snapped out the last com- 
mand as they turned their flat backs 
upon the populace of Spanish Honduras 
and marched stiffly across the plaza. A 
uniform of dirty dungarees, their arms 
an absurd machete, but the feet above 
the wabbling soles clicked in snappy pre- 
cision over the cobblestones of Carrillo. 

The fat citizen closed his mouth with 
a gasp of appreciation, lifted his hands 
involuntarily, and led the crowd in an 
applause that followed Company C of 
the A. E. F. round the corner of the 
ruined wall. 

Left, right; left, right; they passed 
stockade and hoosegow, on down the 
hill to the railway track. Without a 
word they marched between the ribbons 
of rails that curved out of sight around 
the first lagoon. Under compulsion they 
shortened step from tie to tie across the 
bridging trestles, but the cadence of the 
march never broke. They passed the 
switches of the turntable Y and faced 
the miles along the shore just back of a 
cocoanut grove, the first long stretch to- 
ward the Port. 

Left, right; left, right! With a hys- 
terical chuckle Pete began to laugh as 
the impulse of emotion died down; but 
Tommy’s stern face cut like a cameo 
through the fading light. 

‘““We can’t make it to the Port to- 
night, Tom.” 

‘**We’re going to!” 

“To take ship?” 

““Yes—back to a country where sol- 
diers drill—and wear shoes!” 

Pete grinned. “It was fun to show 
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*em how, and hear ’em cheer.”” Again he 
chuckled, stumbled, his right foot crum- 
pled under him and the boy was down 
on the road-bed, swearing in a resource- 
ful combination of languages and patois. 

“Darned thing flopped when I[ was 
half way through the drill; been crip- 
He gathered to- 
gether the dismembered footgear and 
stared behind him along the darkening 
track. “‘See that fiber anywhere? It’s 
lost off.” 

Slowly he limped back along the ties; 
Tom followed, searching through ragged 
Pete’s hands ex- 
plored his tattered coat, drew out a leaf- 
wrapped bundle and stared at it fixedly. 

* Lola’s—tortillas! She’s the only one 
The boy’s face set 
grimly as he stood, ragged, hungry, pen- 
niless, discredited the world. 
Again he plodded back toward the jun- 
gle, picked up a shred of fiber and 
twisted it about his ankle. He faced the 
Port, lips unsteady, eyes down, as they 
tramped past a signal box by the switch. 
Again the unlucky shoe caught in a 
metal frog and tore loose, raking into the 
flesh beneath. 

With a blazing oath Pete kicked off 
the dangling patches, stooped and jerked 
apart the fibers of the other shoe and 
stood up, defiant. 

**T’m going—barefoot!” 

“You can’t, Pete! They’re white in 
the Port! Here—let me tie em on!” 

Peter Eldon swayed in the weird half- 
light. ‘I’m going barefoot—back to the 
and Lola!” 

Tom caught him by the shoulder. 
“No you’re not! Come on—I’ll help! 
I'll —I'll go to the—maybe there’s a con- 
sul there!” 

*A consul? Our consul?” 
roared with bitter laughter. 
think you’re an Englishman! 
He bent forward in the dim light, staring 
into his comrade’s eyes, ““ Remember the 
last time we wanted to buck up and 
asked an American consul—” 


pling me ever since!” 


pockets anxiously. 
who cares!” 


before 


bush 


The boy 
“You must 


” 


Say 
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His laughter choked on a sob as he 
twisted against Tom’s grip. For a mo- 
ment they struggled before Pete jerked 
himself free, stooped for the tattered 
shoes, and ran through the palms to- 
ward the rippling water. 

Tom ran after him silently, swiftly, 
but the barefooted racer outdistanced 
him, reached the the 
lifted his arm, and sent the shoes 
hurtling. They disappeared in a splash, 
far out. 

Tom checked him with a cry.“ Peter 
Eldon—you- 

But Pete had turned and was running 
swiftly along the sandy beach back to- 
ward the jungle. 


shore of culf, 


*Pete—Buddy—wait! Ill go bare- 
foot—to the Port! We can—earn ’em! 


Wait—” 
He tore along the beach, but the bare- 

footed runner had disappeared in the 

quick shadows of a tropical twilight. 

*Buddy—Bud—” The _ thin-faced, 
ragged boy leaned against the rough 
bark of a palm trunk and buried his face 
in his arms. Hurriedly a last red arc of 
sun slipped behind the waters of the gulf 
and it was night. Long-leaf palm dag- 
gers rasped and slatted against one an- 
other in the trade winds. 

Ragged shoulders steadied only to be 
shaken again. With final effort they 
stiffened and the man walked toward 
the track. He stood between the rails, 
staring back into the jungle dark. 

*“T can’t find him—now! It’s got 
him!” The thin shoulders drooped, 
“If I should—go back—” He caught 
his lip between his teeth until the blood 
came, “I can’t—I’ve got to— 

Grimly he turned toward a distant 
hostile Port and plodded through the 
dark. Jerkily the sobs tore from his 
throat, “Just—for a—pair—of 


at) 
go on. 


shoes! 


Oh—damn—shoes!” 

Blindly a dim figure marched between 
the rails, left, right; left, right; steadily 
ahead toward the ship’s wharf in ragged 
chafing uppers and flapping soles. 














Smackover, and Seekers of Oil 


BY MAX BENTLEY 


I1.—and Arkansas. 

“ Franklin K. Lane, 
“draws railroad trains and drives street 
cars. It pumps water, lifts heavy loads, 
has taken the place of millions of horses, 
and in twenty years has become a farm- 
ing, industrial, business, and social ne- 
The naval and the merchant 
ships of this country and of England are 
using or being fitted to use it. The air- 
plane has been made possible by it. It 
propels that modern juggernaut, the 
tank. In the air it has no rival, while 
on land and sea it threatens the suprem- 
acy of its rivals wherever it appears. 
There has been no such magician since 
the day of Aladdin as this drop of min- 
eral oil. Medicines and dyes and high 
explosives are distilled from it. No one 
knows whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth. Men search for it with the pas- 
sion of the early Argonauts, and the 
promise now is that nations will yet 
fight to gain the fitful bed in which it 
lies.”” 

It is oil that has put the state of Ar- 
kansas in gold letters on the financial 
map. It is oil that has made the south 
of Arkansas the busiest rural corner on 
that map and trumpeted the lie to the 
sort of thing you read about in The Ar- 
kansas Traveler. 

Oil, like gold and diamonds, is the 
magnet that catches up that marvelous 
mechanism known as the human body, 
disarranging its inner works, throwing 
it out of time. Oil is the tide that, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune—and to 
madness. Where oil is, there is more ex- 
citement to the square foot, more of ex- 
_pended brain and muscle and sinew, 
more money made—and lost, more lives 


made—and wrecked, than in any place 
Vo.t. CXLVIII.—No, 883.—10 


said 


cessity. 


on earth where the goal is in the raw and 
not in the finished product. Where oil 
is, life is—raw life, lived tempestuously 
and unevenly. 

Of such is the town of Smackover, 
State of Arkansas, disturbed from its 
slumber by a babel of voices and the 
shock of machinery—Smackover, for the 
moment a turbulent cross current in the 
heretofore quiet stream of life flowing 
through the placid basin of the willow- 
hung Ouachita. This sketch deals with 
Smackover—and oil. 


Our train from Camden to Smackover 
was crowded to suffocation. It is always 
that way. Oil-field men are never still. 
At every stop the crowd thronging the 
station platform is either just getting off 
or getting on, apparently in balanced 
numbers. As the overloaded train whis- 
tles for the station everybody, whether 
getting off or staying on, stands in the 
swaying aisle to clutch at suit cases, or 
just stretch, every one looking expectant 
as if something unusual were about to 
happen—but what? It seems to be the 
custom in the oil country. If you don’t 
fall in you’re noticed, and to be noticed 
is to be stared at. 

The shacks of Louann came in sight. 
Those men had seen Louann hundreds 
of times. Probably, they had come to 
dislike the little place in their restless, 
harried way; yet there was a rush for 
the car windows. Eager faces were flat- 
tened against the glass. Eager eyes 
peered through the gathering gloom of 
evening. Louann’s business street was 
lighted with natural gas, hollow iron 
poles stuck into the ground connected 
in a primitive fashion with the surface 
gas line which is laid entirely through 
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the field, with a torch on top. The 
ghastly flicker revealed Louann’s freshly 
painted welcome to the world: “ Even- 
tually, Why Not Now? Louann, the 
Town of No Regrets!” Shouts of de- 
risive laughter swept the dimly lighted 
car. ‘The buzz of conversation mounted 
There were boll weevils, der- 
rick builders, drilling contractors, drill- 


to a roar. 


ing foremen, landowners, lease hounds, 
rough necks and oil scouts, all talking oil. 

With a great creaking and jarring the 
train stopped at Louann to allow the ex- 
peditionary movement to proceed. The 
crowd inside surged for the doors, the 
crowd outside surged for the car steps. 
Through the jam along the platform 
She 


was wringing her hands as she ran and 


darted a hatless, weeping woman. 


casting an agonized and searching gaze 
Nobody noticed 
As the evening light fell, bravely 
in bloom against the bulked shadow of 
the hotel wall, and barely seen, a plum 


at the car windows. 
her. 


tree in rare white garment was signaling 
Nobody noticed it. Beside the 
track a broken main was sending up a 


spring. 


spray of dry blue gas, buzzing like an 
angry bee, fouling the atmosphere. No- 
hody noticed it. Nobody had_ time. 


Men’s minds were too fluid, fluid with 
the image of oil, only oil. 

In due time the expeditionary move- 
ment was completed. We were ready to 
proceed, with new faces completely fill- 
ing the car. Griffin next stop, then 
Smackover. 

The roar of 
conversation suddenly died, as it often 
does in unexpected fashion, from no 
cause. tired-faced 
little woman was talking to her rather 
overdressed daughter. The younger 
woman's face as she listened was drawn 
into lines of discontent and rebellious 
protest. 


An odd thing happened. 


Across the aisle a 


In the sudden silence their con- 
versation was caught up and projected 
the length of the car. 

“Don’t be hard on him, child,” the 
elder 


woman was saying earnestly. 
“Don’t harass him by complaining. 
Harsh words, like weeds, should be 


rooted from the garden of one’s mind.” 
“But, mother * the rejoinder was 
lost as the babel swelled forth again. 
The train made two starts before it 
succeeded in getting out of Louann. At 
Griffin they coupled on five more pas- 
These were filled in a 
twinkling. When we pulled into Smack- 


senger cars. 
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CROWDS THRONG THE 


over we had a twelve-car train. One- 
half the crowd got off; the same number 
got on. Where were those people going? 
El Dorado. My friend said the rough 
necks were too soft to sleep on the 
job. 

“We are too close to civilization here 
and train service is too good,” he said 
bitterly. “Camden is at the north end 
of this field and El Dorado is at the 


south end. They are good towns, old 


towns—hotels, fresh vegetables, good 
water. The big play right now is be- 


tween the towns. These fellows work 
around Smackover, Griffin, and Louann. 
They make six dollars a day on the rigs; 
seven would be a big average for the 
field. Instead of sleeping on the job, 
they spend a dollar a day going to Cam- 
den or El Dorado at night and returning 
next morning. Result is, they are late 
on the job, sleepy, don’t get steamed up 
until the day’s work is half done.” 

My friend said he slept at El] Dorado, 
too, and returned to the job next morn- 
ing, but it was different with him. He 
was an employer. 

“Us big boys make the wheels go 
round. Blame this oil field on us. We 
did it, with our money and our guts,” 
he said with blazing directness. 


STATIONS 





IN THE OIL COUNTRY 


It was a bitter point with him that the 
men were not truly living up to oil-field 
traditions. 

“Why, they’re bringing in 
wives!’ he declaimed. “Setting a lot 
of hens around here. This is no place 
for hens. ‘To live here, to do this sort 
of work, you got to be a rooster, a big 
game rooster with a red comb. A hen 
will ruin a good rooster anywhere. This 
is a man’s place and a man’s job,” he 
added. ‘An oil field is the worst place 
on earth for women. They ruin the men 
for hard work. Women are—are soft!” 

He gestured in a way that embraced 
the whole car. 

“A hundred men here and one woman, 
and she can kick up more trouble than 
all of the men put together. I know 
women, I guess I ought to. They de- 
velop a grouch when they have to rough 
it. Men car be depended on to get 
along together. Nobody minds a few 
fights; they sort of smooth things out. 
Match a couple of big game roosters: 
one is better than the other and that’s 
all there is to it. Plenty of glory to go 
round. They’re always good friends 
afterward. But women! To begin with, 
they come out here grouchy, and the 
more grouch they develop the longer it 


their 
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stays with em. Start ’em to quarreling 
They 
they expect to be treated like women!” 

He broke off to fasten a malignant 
glare on the neck of the only woman in 
the car. She was a quiet little woman, 
inconspicuously dressed, crowded in a 
corner. If the fog from strong tobacco 
If the 
strong language anon circulating there- 
abouts was offensive no one suspected it. 
Yet my friend positively glared. 

“When we got to Smackover, did you 
see that lighted sign on Broadway?” he 
asked in a lowered voice. “It says 
‘Baths for the Ladies—Fifty Cents.’ 
Baths!” he exploded. “Ha!” 

A young woman entered our car and 
swept majestically down the aisle. She 
was followed by a rough neck bearing an 
enormous suit case. As she passed us he 
overtook her and touched her on the 
arm. A conversation followed. 


We'll be off 


and they keep on quarreling. 


distressed her she gave no sign. 


“Just a few days more. 


the lease Saturday and I’ve got a job 


on Sweet No. 1. Things are better over 

there,” he pleaded. 
“Huh! Stay here? 

responded acridly. 


Not 


me!” she 





SMACKOVER, 


ARKANSAS, ON A 


The young man lowered his voice and 
looked uneasily about the car. I lis- 
tened uncomfortably. My friend fairly 
drank it in. 

“Stay till Saturday, Bessie, and I'l! 
get work in El Dorado,” the husband 
was arguing, sotto voce. 

His wife was determined to leave. She 

told the world she was. “done with this 
hole.”” She said it stridently. 
“Tm tired out,” she affirmed. 
They've picked me to pieces. What 
did they do when we burned out? Did 
any of your men bring me a rag to cover 
me when I ran out on the street in my 
gown? Did they offer to buy us a meal, 
and our money burned up? I tell vou, 
I’m done. I’ve had enough. This is no 
place fora woman. I’m tired to death,” 
sweeping a challenging glance along the 
car. 

A dozen men jumped to their feet. 
She dropped into the nearest seat with- 
out a “thank you.”” With resigned mien 
her rough neck husband slid the suit case 
under the seat and deposited himself be- 
side her. He was going, too, flying the 
job without a word to the boss, following 
his woman out of the wilderness. 


oer 
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THERE WERE NOT ENOUGH 


My friend leaned against me with a 
significant nudge. 

“You see!” he whispered. We both 
cast apprehensive glances at the bellig- 
erent young female sitting stiffly in her 
seat, rebelliously refusing to accommo- 
date her body to the swaying of the car. 

“She’s lying,” my friend whispered. 
“This is a good place. She’s soft and 
squealing.” 


It was night when we crawled into El 
Dorado—thirty-one miles done in two 
hours, ten minutes. El] Dorado, a name 
to conjure with! El Dorado, linked in 
song and story with romance and riches! 
Smackover, a clown name, a name to 
laugh over! By what stretch of the 
mind could a name like Smackover be 
associated with oil? It reeked of the 
countryside. It suggested buxom cheeks, 
high boots, square dances. 

Louann, the broken gas main, the 


PIPE 


LINES TO HANDLE THE FLOW 


plum tree abloom, the incident on the 
train—the night had been full of con- 
trasts. Everything about an oil field is 
a contrast. Incidents stand apart, like 
flashing many-colored jewels strung on 
a chain without rhyme or reason. Visit 
the oil field for observation and a study 
of the whole, and you get nothing. 
Judged from that angle, your impres- 
sions are confused and jumbled, you get 
no clear-cut conclusions. The country 
is too young, too fluid, too busy trying 
to find itself. Like the Englishman in 
America for the first time who tried to 
sum up his impressions and helplessly 
gave it up, “everything is so strange— 
so foreign!” But go into the oil field 
looking for raw life, and you can find it. 
You can find it in contrasts, and if you 
appreciate contrasts then you have 
come to know the essence—the real de- 
light—of life. I am casting about for a 
better word. Contrasts is hardly strong 
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enough. The little English sparrow 
bearing across my window heavy-winged 
from the weight of the speckled tail 
feather in his beak is a living contrast 
between winter and the heretofore un- 
signaled spring. The Woolworth tower 
is a spectacular if obvious contrast. 
Deeper than contrasts, more vivid, more 
delightful, are contradictions. That’s it. 
Contradictions is the word. Go to the 
oil field for contradictions. Seek them, 
build your own derrick and drill for them 
and what you will find, what you will 


extract, will be richer than mere raw oi 
It will be raw life. 


Next morning we went out into thi 
field, my friend and 1. We went becaus: 
we both had business. 


ness. 


Oil was his busi 
Mine was contrasts; no, contra 
dictions. Also, I wanted to find out 
why hundreds of derricks had been built 
along Smackover creek, and why thou 
sands of men were forsaking the com 
forts of home life to hunt for oil. | 
wanted to find out what it was all about. 





& 
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THE TOP OF THE WELL BLEW OFF AND A BLACK 


STREAM LEAPED UPWARD 
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What ts it all about? What is behind 
it? What was it that made a quarter 
million men in dozens of oil fields forsake 
the comforts of home life last year and 
drill 17,338 producing wells, and nobody 
knows how many dusters, to increase 
our production by only 78,000,000 bar- 
rels? As for dusters (dry holes) the say- 
ing is in Texas that a derrick marks 
every cross section line. (Texas is the 
happy hunting ground of the wildcatter, 
may his tribe increase!) At $20,000 per 
well, the cash-over-the-counter cost of 
those 17,338 actual completions was 
$346,000,000, or $4.50 for every barrel 
of two-dollar oil, two dollars being a fair 
average price the country over. This is 
giving the new wells all the credit for 
new production and altogether ignoring 
the hundred thousand or so wells drilled 
and producing through the past five 
years. As a matter of fact, if the aver- 
age daily production per well in the 
United States is 4.9 barrels (and that 
figure is computed by the United States 
Geological Survey), the grand total for 
last year was obtained from 310,000 
wells. 

What mad logic justifies this chase 
after rainbow gold, when the money 
spent in producing last year’s 78,000,000 
barrel increase would have paid for all 








REET, BRAVELY NAMED BROADWAY 


the oil produced in this country in any 
year prior to 1917? 

You might explain the promoter’s in- 
terest. He is interested not so much in 
oil as in oil stocks. Rather than geo- 
logical, his interest is academic except 
as it touches the human equation. There 
it hecomes lively, psychological, human, 
and strictly to the point. His study is 
not of the economics of oil, but of the 
economy of making oil pay him big 
money at a small outlay of his own. In- 
stead of analyzing the figures on cost 
and production, he analyzes the frailties 
of the human race and proceeds on the 
hypothesis of how far he can presume on 
the average credulous man, and how 
thick he can “put it on.” 

The driller’s interest, moreover, can 
be explained. With him it is usually so 
much per foot (win, lose or draw) as 
long as the head man on the rig does not 
lose the bit and turn the whole job into 
an indefinite fishing expedition. 

But the uninformed and uninitiated 
public with money to spend! Resorting 
to the vernacular, how and where do 
they get off? What is the lure in oil 
that induces them to “shake down” 
when, if the investment were something 
stable and tangible they would stop, 
look, and listen, and meticulously ex- 
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amine the title, or location, or the tax 
rate, and perhaps grudgingly hand over 
not exceeding one-half the sought-for 
amount? 

Easy money! It must be that. A 
goal of easy money, reaping without sow- 
ing; gambling, bucking the eternal law 
of chance for stakes that, while they are 
large enough to stagger the imagination, 
are fleeting, intangible, and often un- 
seen; and coupled with both, the spirit 
of adventure and conquest that forever- 
more will drive men on in every clime. 
What are the stakes? 

Consumption! We cannot produce 
enough oil for our needs, even at $4.50 
a barrel. The factories must have oil, 
the locomotives must have it, now the 
ships must have it, every one of Mr. 
Ford’s new automobiles must have it. 
Even now we are drawing on the world 
for our needs. It is true that last year 
we produced 62 per cent of the world’s 
oil, but we consumed 69 per cent. Our 








oil imports have jumped 196 per cent i: 
five years. 

How much oil have we? Last year w: 
produced 550,000,000 barrels actually 
transported, not counting the quantity 
consumed on the leases for fuel and held 
in earthen storage on producing proper 
ties awaiting transportation. At Smack 
over alone 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 barrels 
are in earthen storage above ground, a 
prey to lightning, a carelessly tossed cig 
arette. Smackover appears to be sitting 
on a volcano, but nobody notices it. We 
consumed last year 587,000,000 barrels. 
To meet the situation we imported 

25,000,000 barrels. We jealously held 
on to what we had, our exports amount- 
ing to only 10,000,000 barrels. 

Last year was typical. While in Janu- 
ary of this year our production reached 
the enormous figure of 51,000,000. bar- 
rels, we consumed 56,000,000 barrels. 
Imports were 7,670,000 barrels. At the 
rate we are going we shall produce 
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620,000,000 barrels this year—our great- 
est production of all time—but we shall 
consume 672,000,000 barrels, and ourim- 
ports will have to be about 90,000,000 
barrels. While at the end of January we 
had 265,000,000 barrels as stocks on 
hand, plus the flush yield of 1,208 pro- 
ducing wells completed during — the 
month, the fact persists that without im- 
portant new production—without con- 
stant new production—we shall immedi- 
ately face a dangerous condition in 
industry. 

What is the answer? The legitimate 
wildeatter supplies a part of it with his 
pioneering into new fields which makes 
the nation his everlasting debtor. 
Smackover is his monument; likewise 
El Dorado; nearly every oil field is his 
monument. The stock promoter sup- 
plies the other part. He dangles the 
figures before an infatuated investing 
public. He presents them per se and 
blithely ignores such trifling side issues 
as cost, depreciation, and risk. They 
give him all the salve he needs for rub- 
bing over the eyes of several hundred 
thousand Aladdins scattered through the 
forty-eight states of this Union. 


kn route to The Largest Oil Well in 
America, we followed the sinuous mean- 
derings of Smackover Creek. It is a 
place of bogs and quaking swamp; a 
natural habitat of swamp rabbit and 
Arkansas “razorbacks”’ running wild; 
in summer a breeding ground for mos- 
quitoes and other malaria-bearing pests. 
There are no main-line roads worthy of 
the name. Such roads as we saw were 
merely primitive scrapings. We crossed 
the creek four times in a mile, over cor- 
duroy bridges whose unplaned pine logs 
swayed beneath the weight of our horses 
and sank perilously as the truck that 
followed us rumbled over. As for the 
main-line road from Camden to EI 
Dorado, a prominent citizen told us that 
two weeks earlier sixteen mules had 
drowned in one day in one mud hole. 

“But why don’t they fix it?” I 
complained. 
Vout. CXLVIII.—No. 883.—11 


SMACKOVER, AND 


SEEKERS OF OIL 


His eyes twinkled. 

“Ever read The Arkansas Traveler? 
Remember this one? An Eastern visitor 
put up for the night with a native Ar 
kansan. He saw holes in the roof of his 
host’s dwelling. ‘Why don’t vou fix that 
roof?” he asked. The old man looked 
him over. ‘Well, neighbor, when it’s 
dry here that roof don’t leak, and a man 
would be a fool to go out in the rain to 
fix it!’”” 

The big wells of Smackover have been 
brought in by agreement and not by 
law. That is to say, Arkansas at this 
writing has no such stringent offset law 
as is operative in older fields, although 
such a law is up for passage. So far as 
the law is concerned, drillers may sink 
their tests fifty feet apart. Yet the 
agreement between the oil men is strin- 
gently enforced by the weight of com- 
mon consent. They keep their tests 
three hundred feet to six hundred feet 
apart. They go farther. They do an 
unheard-of thing: they swap drillers’ 
logs. Fear of salt water has banded 
them together for mutual protection. 
Salt water has ruined more than one oil 
field in its heyday because some careless 
driller failed to incase his hole in cement 
as he went through the water sand. 
Water, of course, seeks its level. 

In the matter of water infiltration, 
Smackover drillers have had a great ob- 
ject lesson through the disaster which 
overtook one of their number. Eddie 
Jones, one of the best drillers in Arkan- 
sas, made his test two and one-half miles 
southeast of the town. At 900 feet he 
brought in a gusher—not oil but water, 
fresh water. The water spouted in a six- 
inch stream 50 feet above the top of 
Eddie Jones’ 112-foot derrick. It flowed 
20,000 barrels a day. The well was com- 
pletely ruined for oil, and abandoned. 
Fresh water of a fair quality being plenti- 
ful in Smackover Creek, Eddie Jones Jost 
some money. If he had brought in his 
water gusher in many another field—for 
instance, in the Ranger field of semiarid 
West Texas—it would have made him 
rich. Around Ranger water is more pre- 
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cious than oil. Near Ranger lives a cer- 
tain Farmer Jackson. When the rigs be- 
gan going up about the little pond that 
gives his farm its water supply, Farmer 
Jackson straightway went into the con- 
cession business. He sold water rights 
to the drillers at five dollars per rig per 
day—no deliveries. As the rigs moved 
away, but still on Farmer Jackson’s 
place, the worthy man went into the 
teaming business, too, and hauled water 
to the rigs at twelve dollars a day for his 
team. ‘This was catching the drillers 
at both ends and the middle, too; and 
with twenty rigs going, the royalties 
from Farmer Jackson’s little fifty-by- 
fifty pond were greater than the royal- 
ties from his oil. Critical times followed. 
The drouth came to the land. Farmer 
Jackson was in despair. Fate inter- 
vened, and it rained—a regular gully 
washer. The pond overflowed. That 
rain was worth thousands of dollars to 
Farmer Jackson. It was equivalent to 
restocking a merchant’s barren shelves 
at no cost whatever for replacement, 
that particular merchant not having to 
go to New York for his stock, either. 
There is another natural obstacle that 
makes the game worth the candle. 
Every well round Smackover strikes tre- 
mendous gas pressure. Near The Larg- 
est Oil Well in America is a crater six 
hundred feet in diameter and one hun- 
dred feet deep. The walls drop sheerly 
and reveal, as though it were a geological 
demonstration on a cosmic scale, the 
various strata through which the Arkan- 
sas bit passes, down to one hundred feet. 
Once it was a normal test entering the 
nineteen hundred-foot shale formation. 
But the bit touched a hidden gas cham- 
ber. Gas sprayed over the top of the 
derrick, and friction set it afire. The 
casing gave way. Explosions followed. 
The earth was tossed upward, and boiler, 
drilling machinery, and derrick disap- 
peared as if by magic and were never 
seen again. The gas flow was estimated 
at one hundred million cubic feet a day 
—enough to supply the city of St. Louis. 
After seven months the monster is still 


growling although subdued, still leaking 
enough gas to supply a city of 100,000 
population. 


You see The Largest Oil Well in 
America from the flank of a narrow and 
serpentine valley hemming in the bog of 
Smackover Creek. Sycamores and beech 
and ironwood grow tall and straight, and 
rustle a friendly greeting to the soft- 
woods rooted below them along the 
creek. It is a pleasant view from this 
elevation, pleasant to the practical oil 
man because the outcroppings of a geo- 
logical formation are so pronounced; and 
pleasant to the mere observer because 
he sees in this quiet and unmolested 
stretch of woods a “haven of peace amid 
the fierce warfare of the wilderness.” 
The hardwoods are ragged with last 
autumn’s golden-tinted leaves, and the 
trunks have a down-at-the-heel appear- 
ance with their scalings of old bark. As 
we went through, spring was as yet un- 
heralded, even unobtrusively; except 
that the big red swamp rabbit disappear- 
ing under a wildwood tangle nearby 
moved with a cautious and labored hop. 
Before us and below, behind us and 
above, the view was marred or glorified, 
whichever you wish, by a succession of 
derricks that rose above the trees and 
stretched away to the farthest limit of 
the vision until, along the barren crest 
of the ridge, they resembled nothing ex- 
cept a few sticks planted in the ground 
tepee-fashion. We came upon this 
stretch of woodland in that interesting 
period between the goingof winter and 
the coming of spring. Our eyes were un- 
accustomed, our ears were not “attuned 
to catch and interpret the myriad fluc- 
tuating noises of the wilderness ’’—had 
we but known, it was old mother Nature 
at work in that stealthy way of hers, 
undisturbed by the clamor about her, 
caught in the very act of packing away 
last year’s garments, preparing her wood 
folk for their spring cleaning. 

They had shut off The Largest Oil 
Well in America three days before. 
There were not enough pipe lines to 




















handle the flow. It had filled a thou- 
sand-barrel tank in twenty minutes; 
then, to prove that its performance was 
no flush-production freak, had filled 
three more tanks in exactly one hour. 
It had thrown a solid stream of oil from 
a six-inch pipe against a splash box 
thirty feet away, and burst a hole in the 
There seemed no limit to what the 
monster could do. They had shackled 
it not only because the pipe lines were 
unable to carry off the flow, but because 
they were afraid of it. The driller knew, 
too well, that in the gas chamber down 
there in the earth was a fitful compound 
of resistless strength even now straining 
against its man-made bonds. When we 
arrived the monster was still, but prepa- 
rations were being made to open it up 
cautiously. 

They opened it up, cautiously, when 
they were ready. They thought they 
were ready. The driller waved an im- 
perious signal; the chief rough neck on 
the rig swung a lever. 

“Stand back, everybody!” 

Gas, faintly blue and transparent, 
sprayed thinly from the flow pipe. The 
pressure became merely stronger, then 
tremendously the singing 
sound mounted the keys, higher, higher, 
until it filled the air with a warning 
shriek. Verily, a song of menace ren- 
dered in treble keys! 

Menace, indeed! With an ear-filling 
roar the oil came. A six-inch stream 
shot from the pipe against the splash 
box. The pipe trembled, buckled, reared 
backward. Then, as we looked, rooted 
to the spot, came disaster. The top of 
the well blew off. Through every ob- 
stacle that man had assembled the ruth- 
less monster tore its way to freedom. A 
jet-black stream leaped cleanly upward 
until it attained a height of two hundred 
feet. Far above the heads of the help- 
less pigmy earth-men it spread out like 
a giant parasol. The sun’s rays caught 
it obliquely, turning its greasy green- 
black folds into wondrous tints of pur- 
ple, and deep blue, and maroon. Before 
our eves Nature had wrought a stupen- 


box. 


stronger; 





SMACKOVER, AND 





SEEKERS OF OIL 


dous painting and with a careless ges- 
ture wiped it out. As the oil began fall- 
ing, the deep green of the pine trees was 
blotted away. On the instant they were 
turned a greasy black, and their be- 
fouled branches literally rained oil. 

The owner of The Largest Oil Well in 
America had watched the proceedings 
hillside. Sitting 
loosely in his saddle, hat pulled down, 
he had idly overseen the preparations. 
it meant a lot to him to save that well, 
but he gave no sign. He had wrung for- 
tune from the earth, and here it had 
turned to misfortune. Well, he had 
known danger and brought up 
against it every safeguard that man had 
thus far produced, and he could do no 
more. He could only lose—it is to his 
everlasting credit that, losing, he lost 
cleanly and gamely. He merely flung a 
leg over the saddle horn, pushed back 
his hat, and deliberately rubbed his cig- 
arette to powder between his gloved 
hands. He called the driller. 

“See that every cigarette is out, Bill, 
and keep the crowd back,” he said. 
“That’s all right about what caused it. 
We will talk about that later. That’s 
history. Now let’s cap it. We've got 
a job ahead. She blowed that Christ- 
mas tree to hell-an’-gone. That shows 
what’s ahead of us. Go to work now.” 

They did go to work, and they capped 
it. Seventy-two hours later fifty men 
on the rig subdued the monster, brought 
it under control; but not until it had 
blown off enough oil and gas to pay for 
itself ten times. 


from a convenient 


his 


Thus I glimpsed the fiber of the oil 
man. I thought of the cosmic forces 
that made the great crater and gave 
Eddie Jones his water gusher. I thought 
of the corduroy log roads and bridges 
through the swamp. I thought of 
Smackover’s muddy main street bravely 
named Broadway: and I wondered, not 
that man was able to carry on here, but 
that Nature, for all of her proven power, 
had enough of power to check these de- 
termined men a minute. I thought of 
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a mule in a team I had seen that strug- 
gled halfway through a main-line mud 
hole and then had lain down to die. I 
thought of the patience and skill of the 
driver in passing along to that mule 
enough of his own spirit to make it get 
up and stagger on to the other side; and 
I thought how nonchalantly the man 
had done it. One was a mule, the other 
Wwasaman. My friend had been wrong: 
women in the oil field were the least of 
its vexations. After all, history gives 
them a fair due, bless them! After all, 
it was natural for them to want to 
bathe. 

Men are like children. They are re- 
sponsive to trifling whims. On small 
provocation they will outdo even the 
famous Arkansas razorback in running 
hog wild. They plan a lot of things il- 
logically. They do a lot of little things 
very badly—but whatever the world 


needs and wants man somehow will 
get. The furniture makers need a cer- 


tain kind of rare wood that grows in the 
lowest swamps of the Amazon basin, and 
only there. It is infested, this place, 
with more reptiles, more winged mon- 


‘Thus to 
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sters, more death germs, than any other 
known area on earth, so they say. The 
round trip from the jumping-off place 
requires forty days, and they bring out 
the wood on their backs: a pitifully 
small yield for the effort consumed. But 
they bring it out. A mule will lie down 
and dumbly await death, but a man- 
never. Something attempted, some- 
thing done, after all is the summit of 
man’s ambition; not of certain men, but 
of all men. 

Thus it is that in going to the oil field 
to study life, one stumbles on contrasts 
and contradictions, and in due time 
comes to a realization that they are but 
raw life itself, standing apart like those 
many-colored jewels strung on the chain 
without apparent rhyme or reason. The 
contrasts which add spice to the zest of 
life; the contradictions which epitomize 
the variableness of it, after all are but 
cross sections of life “as is”—and the 
reason they are more obtrusive and 
sharply cut is that, in the oil field, men 
live somewhat more carelessly, and 
therefore more impetuously, more un- 
evenly, more vividly. 


Revisit—’’ 


BY ALINE KILMER 


HAT arrogant fool, the moon, is loose on the world again; 
But what do I care for her touch or her vacuous face? 
I saw her last night. the wanton! her head on the hill’s dark shoulder, 
But I only smiled and shrugged and came back alone to my place. 


Because she knows that the world is a maddening welter of blossom, 
That the air is warm and wet and heavy with locust bloom, 
Being a fool, she will think that I have repented my hardness; 
Soon she will come to look for me here in my little room. 


I have turned my back on the east that I may not see her, 
Lifting herself assuredly, knowing I shall be there: 

By the time she has walked across the sky to stare through my western window 
‘Sleep will have sealed my eyes against her, my tears will be dried in my hair. 

















Narrative of a Journey 


BY JAMES NORMAN HALL 


This is the first of James Norman Hall’s series of articles on Iceland, which are to be a feature 
of the Magazine during the coming months. While written in Iceland, the following is really a retro- 
spective introduction to Mr. Hall's narrative, in which the author of that idyl of the South Pacific, 
Faery Lands of the South Seas, contemplates his far leap to Arctic latitudes and some of the 


humorous vicissitudes in setting out therefor. 


HAVE a friend who is compelled to 
| live a lonely, shut-in existence in a 
gray old city on the Atlantic seaboard. 
His lodgings are high above the street, 
and the windows of his living room and 
library command a pleasant view of the 
harbor where ships are coming in and go- 
ing out again to the four corners of the 
world. There he sits, day after day, 
week in and week out, watching the busy 
life of the waterfront and reading books 
of travel. He has a wide knowledge of 
this literature, and recently he made an 
interesting suggestion with respect to the 
writers of it. 

“T think it would be an excellent 
thing,” he said, “if the self-appointed 
wanderer for others produced some sort 
of credentials at the beginning of his 
narrative. This he rarely does, and the 
result is that a fireside traveler like my- 
self is often far on some particular book- 
ish journey when he discovers that he is 
in uncongenial company. The journey 
must then be abandoned after great 
waste of time and imaginative effort, and 
if ever he returns that way under more 
acceptable guidance, his pleasure is more 
than half spoiled by the memory of the 
earlier experience.” 

He then went on, half seriously, to say 
in what manner this so-called statement 
of credentials should be made. There 
should be a frank avowal of the reasons 
why the self-appointed wanderer had un- 
dertaken a task of such delicacy and re- 
sponsibility, including a history-in-little 
of the experience which had led him to 
choose a particular country for his trav- 


els. From this the reader would be able 
to decide at once whether or no he wished 
to accompany him farther. 

I have often thought, since, of my 
friend’s suggestion. If it were to be 
widely carried out in what apologetic 
vein all travelers would begin their nar- 
ratives! For is it not absurd that any 
man should claim for himself the powers 
of just, balanced, sympathetic, imagi- 
native observation necessary for this high 
calling of Interpreter? And many a 
traveler does claim it in a sense, I sup- 
pose, or he would hold his peace. Alas! 
what a dimly burning lantern he carries 
at best, as he wanders through strange 
lands! And it must be remembered that 
to those who have not visited them they 
may be dark places. They are seeing 
them, perhaps for the first time, only by 
the light of this little lantern which 
throws such grotesque shadows, not the 
least grotesque that of the bearer him- 
self. He lifts it high, flashes it from side 
to side, and you who follow see the 
shoulder of a mountain blotting out the 
stars, or the flash of a pair of oars on a 
guessed river, or a detail of curious carv- 
ing over a doorway, or the contour of a 
cheek where someone looks down from a 
high baleony. These fragmentary 
glimpses but whet the curiosity and 
arouse the interest. You lose patience 
with your guide. “Is this all you can 
show me?” you say. “No, no!” he re- 
plies. “Look! do you see that, and 
that?” holding his little light higher 
still. You gaze intently, straining the 
eyes in the effort to pierce the darkness 
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beyond, and all that you see clearly is 
the rapt, eager face of the lantern bearer. 
Then, although you are exasperated, dis- 
appointed, it may be that you feel some 
compassion for this showman. You real- 
ize that he has undertaken a task be- 
yond his powers, beyond the powers of 
any man perhaps, and you follow him, 
resolved to be content with the little he 
may be able to reveal. You remember 
the bit of carving above the doorway. 
“That was worth seeing,” you say, “and 
he held his light at just the right angle 
for the best view of it.” 

One likes to imagine at any rate, that 
the fireside traveler thinks thus chari- 
tably of his proxy, and there is really 
something to be said in his favor. He, 
too, has his rights—the right of his com- 
mon humanity, of his limitations, of his 
moods. The great lantern bearers are 
few indeed. A host of the lesser kind, 
wandering like so many fireflies over 
mountains and plains, across lakes and 
deserts, through forests, and the streets 
of villages, towns, and vast cities, can 
throw but a wan light over such a 
country as America for example, or 
India, or China, and their efforts are but 
little more encouraging elsewhere. One 
should not expect too much of them and 
be grateful and tolerant at the same time. 
They may be given credit at least, for 
sincerity of purpose, and many a one ex- 
plores some bit of virgin territory, and 
reveals in his own way the spirit of the 
place. This Spirit of Place, in the large 
sense, is capable of a thousand interpre- 
tations, and how it shall be felt by any 
one traveler depends upon as many acci- 
dents of time and circumstance. All men 
are in some degree sensitive to it whether 
they will or no. They may be practi- 
cally minded men, verifiers of theories, or 
seekers after the most prosaic of facts: 
but as vou follow them over bleak hills 
of statistics, or across interminable plains 
of speculation, you may come unaware 
upon a scene full of color and meaning 
and interest, which is ample compensa- 
tion for the fatigues of the long journey. 

But my purpose here is not to put the 


case for all these bearers of will-o’-the 
wispish lights, but merely in my own 
case, to carry out the spirit of m) 
friend’s suggestion: to explain—not that 
it is of the slightest consequence—why | 
happen to be in Iceland at this moment. 
and to describe, in some fashion the jour 
ney hither which really began a long 
while ago. 


In one of Francis Thompson's poems. 
“The Cloud’s Swan Song,” there is a 
stanza which has for me a peculiar in 
terest because of the picture, or rather 
the series of pictures which it first evoked 
I was a very immature youth when | 
first read the poem, and caught but a 
glimmer of its meaning; but the splendor 
of the imagery, the sublime simplicity of 
certain passages filled me with awe and 
wonder. I read them over and over, and 
in particular the one stanza which so 
stirred the imagination. I don’t recall 
the order in which it comes but the lines 
are as follows: 


Of my wild lot I thought; from place to place, 

Apollo’s song-bowed Scythian, I go on, 

Making in all my home, with pliant ways, 

But provident of change, putting forth root 
in none. 


The vision which I saw upon first 
reading this stanza was not that of a pil- 
grim in the realm of the spirit, but of an 
eager, insatiable wanderer in space— 
over land and sea. I cannot hope to con- 
vey to others a sense of the glamour 
which enveloped him, or to picture the 
rich and varied backgrounds against 
which I saw his lonely, moving figure. 
Two of these backgrounds appeared of- 
tenest in dreams at night, and in dream- 
haunted musings by day. In one I saw 
the crest of a far distant hill from behind 
which streamed an autumnal evening 
light. All the foreground was in deep 
shadow, but on the ridge, outlined 
against the sky, moved this figure, song- 
bowed as I knew, toward some goal at 
which I could only guess. In the other 
he was standing on an empty, sunlit 
beach, with his back to mountains which 




















rose to stupendous heights and stretched 
away to incalculable distances. In front 
of him, far out on the floor of the sea 
which seemed up-tilted toward the land, 
a ship was making in—a ship for which 


he was evidently waiting. I never saw 
him close at hand. He was always all 
but lost between an immensity of sky 
and downward sloping plain, or standing 
at the border of a sea which was more 
than a sea—some great water as bound- 
less as his hope of change. 

Thompson’s poems came into my 
hands several years before I was ready 
for them, but I had been preparing since 
hoyhood for the one stanza in “The 
Cloud’s Swan Song.” Those who have 
been born and reared in lonely little 
towns on the prairies will know what the 
preparation was, and they will under- 
stand why I was quick to find only a 
splendid literal meaning in the poem, a 
symbol—of what beauty—of the ideal 
wanderer. Henceforth that always mov- 
ing figure rarely faded from conscious- 
ness even for a day. It became a promise 
of my own high destiny. 

For it was to be a high destiny—so 
with the eagerness of youth I decided— 
none other than this: to wander over 
the earth in the flesh as well as in the 
spirit, as long as life should last. I 
would put aside all other desirable ends 
which might in any way interfere with 
this, count other ambitions as nothing, 
be content to reap no rewards but one 
which seemed best of all—a growing de- 
light in the new and strange, an appre- 
ciation ripening as the years passed, of 
all the glories of the earth seen at first 
hand. I would rest here and there for 
some brief time, then move on toward 
vague and remote destinations. And 
after long periods of wandering, return- 
ing to old haunts I would look upon 
them too with unaccustomed eyes, and 
be there as elsewhere, “‘a stranger and 
a guest.” 


Who has not had, in youth, such 
dreams of freedom? Then the blood of 
nomadic ancestors beats yet vitally in 
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the veins, nor will it ever be wholly sub- 
dued for all the task-bound years which 
follow. Then one feels most keenly—as 
Maurice de Guérin has said—that in 
wandering one fulfills the true condition 
of humanity. His, surely, is the universal 
cry of boyhood: “The stream of travel 
is full of delight. Oh, who will set me 
adrift on this Nile!’’ Adrift has no ter- 
rors then, only the frightful boredom of 
immobility. And since it must be en- 
dured when least endurable, a boy seeks 
what relief he may. He gives rein to his 
world-wandering faney which takes 
flight on the slenderest pretext and finds 
rich nourishment wherever it turns: in 
books and the pictures in books; in a 
crude scene painted on the back-drop of 
a village “‘opera house”; in the sight of 
a ticketed portmanteau standing on a 
baggage-man’s truck at a country rail- 
road station. 

I remember a conversation I once had 
on this subject with a fellow countryman 
whom I met one misty November even- 
ing on a lonely bit of road, several miles 
beyond suburban London. That was his 
first visit to England, he told me, and he 
had spent two weeks in evening explo- 
rations of the environs of London, in the 
search for a particular view. His desire 
to find it was of much longer standing. 
It dated from boyhood in fact, and was 
born of a picture in a book—Oliver Twist 
I think it was. In the copy which he had 
read as a boy there was a picture of two 
figures seen but dimly in the gloom of 
late evening. They had halted for a mo- 
ment at the corner of a road, and one, 
pointing to a faint glow which seemed to 
come from beyond the horizon, said to 
the other: “See! those are the lights of 
London!” 

My companion of a moment was seek- 
ing that view. It would satisfy some- 
thing deep inside him, he said, could he 
but find it. We walked on together for 
a little way, talking of the books we had 
read and loved as boys, and of the wood- 
cuts and old steel engravings illustrating 
them which had such imaginative appeal. 
We found that we had owned several of 
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the same books, among them an edi- 
tion of Paradise Lost illustrated with en- 
gravings from Doré’s pictures. I asked 
him if he remembered the one in which 
the huge form of Satan lay, wings out- 
stretched on a rocky hill, and immedi- 
ately he quoted the text which appeared 
beneath it: 


Me miserable! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 


All through boyhood I unconsciously 
misread that quotation, for my knowl- 
edge of the text was confined to the lines 
which accompanied the illustrations. 
Many a long moment I gazed at the 
awe-inspiring figure with a sense of won- 
der at misery caused apparently only by 
indecision at choosing among innumer- 
able directions for flight. To be able to 
flv at all was enough to make Satan him- 
self an enviable figure. 

But all of this has little to do with Ice- 
land, except, perhaps, indirectly; except 
that years later—scarcely a_ twelve- 
month ago in fact—I was thinking again 
of that boyhood dream of wandering and 
how strangely events had combined to 
bring it to pass. Indeed, I had quite for- 
gotten the dream in the reality which it 
so faintly foreshadowed. I was then 
making a sojourn on an island in the 
south Pacific, as remote a destination as 
might be wished. It was mid-afternoon, 
and very quiet in the village at that 
hour. Even the children had left off 
playing and were scattered here and 
there, fast asleep under the shade of the 
mango trees. Of their elders only one 
old woman was astir. She had come 
down to the river to wash some clothes, 
and the brisk thumping of her wooden 
paddle was the one sound necessary to 
accentuate the dreaming silence of the 
place. Having soaped and pounded and 
rinsed, she wrung out the clothes—some 
flowered pareus, and a brightly colored 
shawl—and spread them on the grass to 
dry. Then she too lay down in a shel- 
tered spot for a long siesta. 

A Polynesian village during the heat 
of the day is a drowsy place. The grass- 


grown street is empty. You may sit for 
hours without seeing any movement 
there, without hearing a sound save 
when a gust of cool air from the deptlis 
of the valley stirs faintly the fronds of 
the palms. The booming of the surf far 
out on the reef seems not to be sound at 
all, but rather a part of the silence—« 
deep, measured breathing which disturbs 
the sense no more than the passing of 
a butterfly, or the shadow of a cloud 
moving across the high slopes of the 
mountains. 

I too would have suecumbed, no 
doubt, to the influence of sun and air 
had not my interest been deeply engaged 
in a book: Trevelyan’s Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay. JI had been reading 
it at intervals for several weeks, and now 
skimmed through the pages, re-reading 
extracts from letters and journals, and 
fragments of biographical comment. 
Among these latter I came upon one 
which I remembered having marked in 
pencil years ago; and since it plays an 
important part in this trivial narrative I 
shall quote it in full: 


Valuable indeed is the privilege of follow 
ing Macaulay through his favorite volumes 
where every leaf is plentifully sprinkled with 
annotations of the most lively of scholiasts; 
but it would be an injustice toward his repu- 
tation to separate the commentary from the 
text and present it to the public in fragmen- 
tary condition. Such a process could give 
but a feeble idea of the animation and humor 
of that species of running conversation which 
he frequently kept up with his author for 
whole chapters together. Of all the memo- 
rials of himself which he has left behind him, 
these dialogues with the dead are the most 
characteristic. The energy of his remon- 
strances, the heartiness of his approbation, 
the contemptuous vehemence of his censure, 
the eagerness with which he urges and reiter- 
ates his own opinions, are such as to make it 
difficult at times, to realize that his remarks 
are addressed to people who died centuries, 
or perhaps tens of centuries, ago. But the 
writer of a book which had lived was always 
alive for Macaulay. This sense of personal 


relation between himself and the men of the 
past increased as years went on—as he be- 
came less and less willing to mix with the 




















world, and more and more thrown back upon 
the society which he found in his library. 
His way of life would have been deemed soli- 
tary by others, but it was not solitary to him. 
While he had a volume in his hands he could 
never be without a quaint companion to 
laugh with or laugh at, an adversary to stim- 
ulate his combativeness, a counsellor to sug- 
vest wise and lofty thoughts, and a friend 
with whom to share them. When he opened 
for the tenth or fifteenth time, some history, 
or memoir, or romance—every incident and 
almost every sentence of which he had by 
heart—his feeling was precisely that which 
we experience on meeting an old comrade, 
whom we like all the better because we know 
the exact lines on which his talk will run. 
There was no society in London so agreeable 
that Macaulay would have preferred it at 
breakfast or dinner to the company of Sterne, 
or Fielding, or Horace Walpole, or Boswell: 
and there were many less distinguished au- 
thors with whose productions he was very 
well content to cheer his repasts. “I read,” 
he says, “‘ Henderson's Iceland at breakfast— 
a favorite breakfast book with me. Why? 
How oddly we are made! Some books which 
I never should dream of opening at dinner 
please me at breakfast and vice versa.” 


There was an end of my own reading 
for that day. I fell to thinking of Ma- 
caulay, and in particular of the latter 
years of his life, passed so pleasantly in 
the companionship of his books. I could 
almost see him sitting at dinner—in what 
company? With Jane Austen perhaps, 
or Thucydides, or Samuel Johnson; and 
at breakfast, in dressing gown and slip- 
pers, with Henderson’s Iceland propped 
against the coffee urn behind his plate. 
What was the peculiar quality of that 
book which made it more acceptable to 
him at breakfast than at any other time? 
I had never heard of it. But how rarely 
in these days one heard even the name 
of Iceland. Yet it had been a nation for 
more than a thousand years. From 
there had come the actual discoverers of 
America five centuries before Columbus 
crossed the Atlantic. There too poetry 
had flourished and a splendid prose lit- 
erature at a time when most of Europe 
was without either, and America still a 


wilderness. What could it be like to- 
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day, and what of the descendants of 
those ancient poets, sagamen, warriors, 
explorers? 

No answer to these uny oiced questions 
came from the old washerwoman sleep- 
ing nearby. I smiled inwardly at the 
thought that whatever her dreams they 
were not crossed by visions of Iceland. 
Nor in fact had mine been until that mo- 
ment; but now I felt a desire to go there, 
to see for myself a land lying as far to 
the north of the world’s interest as these 
tropical islands to the south of it. 

Of a sudden, remembering my pocket 
atlas, I went to the chief’s house—where 
I was then stopping—to consult it. Here 
too everyone was sleeping, the chief him- 
self lying in front of the doorway with 
his Polynesian bible under his head for 
a pillow. I trod carefully among the 
silent forms, arousing only a dog which 
rose languidly, yawned and stretched in 
a bored way, and lay down again. Ina 
corner, under the thatch roof, a wasp 
was at work fashioning a mud cell for 
her larve offspring, and filling the room 
with the shrill droning of her labors. 

“Teeland. Capital, Reykjavik (Pop. 
14,000). Exports: fish, mutton, wool 
and dairy products.” 

That was all, and it was more than 
enough. I winced at the scant utilitarian 
description of a country so glorious in 
the history of civilization; nevertheless 
it gave a vague picture of the place fad- 
ing again almost at once. I saw or 
thought I saw the gleam of a sail on a 
gray sea, bleak headlands in the wan sun- 
shine of a winter afternoon, and a farm- 
house looking smaller than human under 
the huge wall of a mountain. If a 
clearer picture were required—well, 
there was an excellent way of securing 
it. “And why not?” I said in thought. 

“There is nothing to prevent. If I 
choose, I can be walking through the 
stfeets of Reykjavik this day three 
months hence. Even from these remote 
islands the journey can be made, very 
likely, in less time than was needed in 
the old days to cross from Norway.” It 
was impossible to remain quiet under the 
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impulse to action of these reflections. As 
I stepped over Teriaa, one of the sons of 
the chief, on my way out of the house, 
he opened his eyes and smiled drowsily. 

* Haére o€ hia?” (Where are you go- 
ing?) he asked. 

* Haére ore haére” (For a walk) I re- 
plied. But it is plain to me now that I 
was setting out on the first stage of a 
journey which has brought me to the 
little town of Akureyri on the north 
coast of Iceland. 


Sitting by a bright fire looking out 
over the quiet waters of this mountain- 
girded fjord, it is pleasant to go back in 
thought over some of the details of the 
journey. I proceeded no farther that 
afternoon than to the upper slope of a 
plateau enclosing one side of the valley 
where the village lay. From that high 
vantage point I had a view of a vast 
area of palm-clad lowland, and of the 
sea for thirty miles around. The upper 
air was all in motion, washing the senses 
clean of languor and passing over the 
grass in ripples of green shadow. It was 
a delightful spot to dream of a journey, 
to plan for one; again, in the imagina- 
tion, to set oneself adrift on the stream 
of travel which flows through such 
varied landscapes, sweeps such lonely 
shores. But it could not carry me, even 
in fancy, so far to the north as Iceland. 
I could not visualize a street scene in 
Reykjavik, or bring to focus the dim 
picture of the farm among the moun- 
tains. All the more reason, perhaps, for 
going there. But was it not foolish to 
think seriously of a destination so casu- 
ally suggested? And would I not regret 
when it was too late, having left these 
islands where nature is so friendly to 
humankind? Here—no doubt of it—I 
had found real happiness. Day followed 
day, their passage scarcely noted, and 
marked only by variation in degree of 
loveliness. Time, even in human affairs, 
seemed the abstraction it really is. 
This was a good not lightly to be relin- 
quished; and yet to hold it at the ex- 
pense of freedom was to make the most 


abject of sacrifices. Nor was happines 
to be had for long if it were to be de- 
pendent on a miserly husbanding of ij 
in one spot. Much better to believe 
with Conrad, that it is “quaffed out ot 
a golden cup in every latitude.” To be 
sure it is, in Iceland as well as amon; 
these island solitudes. Well, I would go 
without either forebodings or too san- 
guine expectations; and in order that 
there might be the greatest possible con 
trast between these chapters of experi 
ence, I would make mine a winter jour- 
ney. I would travel through the country 
as opportunity offered, stopping at fish- 
ing villages, farmhouses, looking on at 
life, and getting as well acquainted as | 
might with the people in whose veins 
flowed the blood of the noblest of the old 
Northmen. Then I would return to 
these islands and think no more forever 
of that boyhood dream of endless 
wandering. 

The shadows of the mountains had 
crept far to the eastward when I de- 
scended to the valley, but the highest 
peaks were still golden green in the last 
sunset light. The village was all astir 
now, and the smoke of the supper fires 
lay outspread in the cool air like a milky 
canopy, festooned from tree to tree. The 
gannets were flying homeward from 
their day’s fishing far out at sea, and 
hovering within the shadow of the land, 
the man-o’-war hawks were waiting to 
rob them of the food they were bringing 
home in their gullets to their young. The 
children playing in the shallows of the 
lagoon forgot their sport for a moment 
as they watched the evening battle 
which always ended so sadly for the gan- 
nets. ‘The superb flying of those strong- 
winged birds, their sudden changes of 
direction availed them nothing. The 
hawks were as skillful to pursue as they 
to evade. Now they are almost lost to 
view, now a thousand feet above the ex- 
cited little watchers on the beach who 
are shouting to each other partly in 
French, partly in the native dialect: 

*“ Au-é! Ua ité 06?” Oh! did you see 
that! 

















**Regardez! Haére mai ratou téinéi!” 
Look! they are coming this way now! 

In the quiet of this winter afternoon 
how clearly I hear their voices and the 
faint, disgorging squawks of the baffled 
gannets! In the village I hear a blithe 
shouting back and forth, the chattering 
of the mynah birds in the mango trees, 
and the old women scolding good humor- 
edly round the ovens where the bread- 
fruit and fish and mountain plantain are 
baking. And all of this is ten thousand 
miles away. 

Ten thousand miles. It seemed a fab- 
ulous journey, because of the length of 
it perhaps, and because, on the whole, 
it so adequately met a boyhood concep- 
tion of what a journey should be. In- 
deed, it would hardly surprise me if, at 
this moment, the mountains reflected in 
the calm waters of Eyjafjérdur should 
suddenly blur and vanish, and I, wak- 
ing to the song of an oriole in a linden 
tree, should find myself still a boy who 
had dreamed the whole of it. 

It began with a seven-hundred-mile 
voyage in a trading schooner in precisely 
the opposite direction to that of Iceland. 
This mattered little, however. I was not 
pressed for time, and well content to 
have a last experience of island travel, 
storing up memories which would serve 
to while away the long winter nights in 
the high latitudes. During this time, in 
sunlight and starlight, while the south- 
east trade was driving us smoothly on 
our course, I sorted over yet older mem- 
ories; and I realized, more clearly than 
before, that my conception of the Poly- 
nesian “Spirit of Place” had gradually 
changed. Often the brown-skinned 
islanders, for all their charm of manner 
and their childlike gayety, seemed no 
more than shadows, so dimly perceived 
that one was scarcely aware of them. 
One heard their voices, saw them danc- 
ing as they had done from old time, by 
the light of bright fires at night; or go- 
ing about their work by day. But they 
seemed unreal; and yet an essential part 
of the background, just as the moun- 
tains were, and the sea—that lonely sea 
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across which had come others to take 
their places—to make the islands theirs, 
in some subtle way, more than they had 
ever been or could be the Polynesians’. 

These others—all of them white men 
—I found as varied in character as they 
were few in number, but they were alike 
in their love of the islands, in their love 
of solitude, and in their extraordinary 
fitness for it. Ina gregarious world, one 
is apt to forget that all men are not social 
by nature. Those who are can never, I 
think, fully understand those who are 
not. They can but look on from afar, 
wondering at the depth and richness of 
natures sufficient unto themselves, com- 
ing to the conclusion—in some instances, 
perhaps—that it can be neither depth 
nor richness, but some other combination 
of qualities which make their possessors 
objects of pity rather than of envy. 

For my own part, I reached no definite 
conclusions respecting the white men 
whom I met during these years of wan- 
dering. But they changed, as I have 
said, my feeling about the islands, so 
that henceforth, whenever I see or hear 
the words, “South Seas,” there will rise, 
immediately, pictures lonely and beau- 
tiful as before, but always in some way 
connected with these men. 

But at length, emerging from the hin- 
terlands of the Pacific, the memory of 
the islands almost wholly vanished for a 
time, leaving a sense of emptiness, of ut- 
ter desolation. This passed, slowly, and 
in its place came the old sense of new 
life to be enjoyed. As I paced the decks 
of a north-bound steamer, there came 
afresh the realization of the privileges 
which are mine anyone’s — in this 
golden age for travelers. It seemed in- 
credible that a little familiarity of use of 
those privileges should ever have made 
them appear commonplace. Spinning 
propellers, and the mighty engines ani- 
mating them whose throbbing mingled 
with my dreams at night, offered splen- 
did proof of the rightness of a mechan- 
ical age; so, too, a trans-continental pas- 
senger train moving eastward from San 
Francisco, bearing with it how many 
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travelers from remote corners of the 
world? The telegraph lines rose and fell 
like waves in the great stream of travel, 
and the horizons, receding before, clos- 
ing in swiftly behind, gave one a sense 
of the very rotundity of the earth. At 
night, in my darkened berth, the cur- 
tains drawn, I looked out at the moonlit 
mountains and recalled to mind frag- 
ments of song, the weird song of primi- 
tive people, heard but a few weeks since; 
and [I went forward in thought to the 
land “beyond the farthest Hebrides,” 
which I would see, very likely, before 
the coming of the new moon. 

So I dreamed of my journey, under 
the happiest of cireumstances—in mid- 
course of it, with the landscape flowing 
past. The mountains gave way to the 
plains, and the plains were merged into 
the rolling prairie lands of the Middle 
West. And on the station platform at 
every lonely town there seemed to be as 
of old, at least one boy of ten or twelve, 
gazing wistfally at us as the train flashed 
past. I wanted to say to each of them: 
“Sonny, only the other day, on an island 
five thousand miles from here, I was sit- 
ting under a palm tree, watching an old 
Polynesian woman washing some clothes. 
The day after to-morrow—or there- 
abouts—I shall be in Iceland. Don’t be 
impatient. Your time iscoming. I used 
to stand just as you are now, looking at 
the trains.” 

It is as well, perhaps, that I had no 
opportunity to make these alluring con- 
fidences. I might have chosen the 
wrong boys. And maybe those prairie 
towns are not so lonely as they used to 
be, and the boys who live in them no 
longer the material from which the army 
of wanderers is recruited. As for the 
land itself, viewing it after long absence, 
it was hard to believe that anyone should 
ever want to leave it. What lagoon- 
fringed islands, set in the bluest of tropic 
seas, could compare with it in loveliness? 
The smell of meadow lands, of the warm, 
rich earth, the damp odors of tracts of 
woodland along the river bottoms, were 
like a fragrance in the blood, something 
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nearer than breathing. Even above tli 
roaring of the train I fancied I could hear 
the song of the meadow larks and the old, 
cheery “Bob White! Wheat’s ripe!” of 
the quail. Yet here I was, passing 
through this paradise en route to Ice- 
land! It seemed absurd. Every road 
winding over the green hills seemed to 
beckon one away from such folly, and in 
the pasture lands groves of trees offered 
shade for meditating upon it till the mo- 
ment of returning sanity. 

While thinking of these things, I be- 
came aware of a huge signboard, half 
concealing just such a pleasant grove of 
trees, and the inscription on it read: 
CHICAGO INVITES YOU TO SPEND A WEEK. 
FORTY MILLION PEOPLE WITHIN A NIGHT'S 
RIDE. I rubbed my eyes and looked 
again; but there was no need for rub- 
bing, no mistaking the purport of letters 
three feet high. Could it be true? Why 
the spoor of the last buffalo had no more 
than disappeared, and it was only yes- 
terday—when I was a boy—that a band 
of Indians used to trek through our town 
every summer on the way to their camp 
on Squaw Creek. Forty million people! 
And twenty-five years hence—! | 
thought again of the lonely white men 
of the islands, hidden away in the depths 
of valleys, walking along empty beaches 
where the peace of vast solitudes of ocean 
lapped them round. Had they chosen 
wisely or foolishly in fleeing before this 
onward march of humanity? Well, no 
doubt that was a matter for the individ- 
ual to decide for himself. The glamour 
of romance hung about those men, but 
were their lives, in truth, anything like 
so romantic as those of the men who 
were in the midst of this Arabian Nights 
Dream of progress? I looked about me 
at my fellow passengers in the dining car; 
listened to their conversation, and from 
this, fell to conjecturing what their lot 
might have been in other lands, in olden 
times when democracy was unknown. 
Some, I imagined, would have been in 
the kitchens of great houses, scouring 
pots and pans, or with brass rings 
around their necks, herding swine with 




















Gurth. There were others—unmistak- 
ably—whose names, as their lords and 
masters, would have been inscribed 
on the collars; whose names were still 
there, in a sense, and would always be. 
Yet here they were, all dining at the 
same tables. And where would my own 
place have been in the days of Cedric the 
Saxon? Perhaps I should not have worn 
a brass collar; but almost certainly my 
name would not have been graven upon 
one. Perhaps I should have been a lay 
brother, transcribing manuscripts in 
some old monastery; traveling, if at all, 
no farther than to the library of a neigh- 
boring monastery. Now I went where I 
would, 


From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To India’s coral strand, 


alone, swiftly, in perfect safety, with no 
one to question my right to do it, and 
with no bands of marauders coming out 
of the forest to string me up by the heels 
and jingle my small hoard of dollars from 
my pockets. To be sure, it was jingled 
out all too rapidly, by modern brigands 
of various sorts along the highways of 
travel; but in less high-handed fashion, 
and these modern brigands, in return for 
the privilege of extortion, performed for 
one a certain amount of menial service. 
They drove one to a station, brushed 
one’s clothes, waited upon one at table. 
No doubt, in this glorious age of equal 
rights and equal opportunities for all, 
those who were willing still to be menial 
were justified in exacting tribute from 
those whom they served. 

These reflections were interrupted by 
one of the least offensive members of this 
tribe, the Pullman porter, who was bow- 
ing before me, whiskbroom in hand. The 
train was pulling into the terminal at 
Chicago, and a few moments later, with 
a whole day of leisure before me, I set 
out to make a round of the bookshops, 
in a search for volumes about Iceland. 


I began the search rather hopefully, 
for I knew that scores of narratives must 
have been written about Iceland, both 
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before and since the time of Henderson. 
This, I learned, was the case, but most 
of them had been long out of print, and 
were to be found, if at all, only in second- 
hand bookshops. Several times books 
of polar exploration were offered as sub- 
stitutes, and one rather youthful clerk 
brought, in answer to my inquiry, a vol- 
ume In a paper wrapper which had a 
picture, in color, of a walrus on an ice- 
berg. By the middle of the morning, 
however, I had three books: Lord Duf- 
ferin’s Letters From High Latitudes, and 
two of the old sagas—in translation, of 
course—The Laxdaela Saga, and The 
Story of Burnt Njal. Later, in a second- 
hand bookshop which was a marvel of 
orderliness, [ added two more to my col- 
lection: a thin volume called A Summer 
Holiday in Iceland, and Iceland—Horse- 
back Tours in Saga Land, by W. 5. C. 
Russell. The voung woman who brought 
me them said that mine was the first call 
for books about Iceland which she could 
remember, adding, 

“You're not going there by any 
chance?” 

I said that I was. 

“But why, if you don’t mind my 
asking?” 

“Why? Why does one go anywhere?” 

“Well,” she replied, “I don’t see why 
anyone does go to Iceland. I didn’t sup- 
pose that anyone ever did. It must be 
a dreary sort of place. It’s right under 
the Arctic Circle, isn’t it?” - Before I 
could reply she was called away to wait 
on other customers. I sat down under a 
lamp to glance through my new pur- 
chases. 

The “Holiday” narrative was of less 
than one hundred pages, and had been 
privately printed, in England, more than 
fifty years ago. Turning to the first 
chapter, I read: 


For the geologist Iceland doubtless has its 
attractions, but the ordinary traveler is likely 
to find an experience there disillusioning. A 
rugged, barren, treeless, sparsely populated 
country, under semi-arctic skies, life flows by 
—if it may be said to flow—with appalling 
monotony. 
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Here was a warning, certainly. One 
traveler at least had not found the 


golden cup the Icelanders drink from, 
if there is a golden cup. Although it 
alarmed me, I could not help smiling at 
the vividness of the description; and 
reading on, I fancied I could see the old 
chap who had written it setting out from 
England so hopefully, in fine, August- 
Bank-Holiday weather, promising him- 
self the jolliest of outings. But the semi- 
arctic skies rained on him, snowed on 
him; the east wind brought a blanket of 
fog when he was half-way up Hekla, so 
that the ascent had to be abandoned; 
Geysir refused to spout for him, although 
he had waited three days in the rain. 
Nothing had gone well. There had been 
hardly a gleam of sunshine during the 
whole month, and it was impossible to 
remain within doors and windows which 
were hermetically sealed to prevent the 
entrance of fresh air. Furthermore, he 
couldn’t endure the people, and they 
took snuff, “a disgusting habit.’ Al- 
though he had gone no farther from 
Reykjavik than to Thingvalla and Gey- 
sir, it was clear that he considered that 
too far by a very long way. 


I turned to Mr. Russell’s book: 


It was five in the evening when we mounted 
the last ridge and looked down upon Hruni. 
It was one of the fairest sights I have ever 
witnessed—the basin-shaped valley of ver- 
dure surrounded by lofty ridges, the thou- 
sand sheep scattered upon the hillsides and 
through the meadow, the group of houses 
which constitute the farm buildings, and the 
little church across the yard, the steam ris- 
ing from some hot springs near the dwellings, 
the hundreds of haycocks waiting for the 
morrow to be taken to the stacks, the songs 
of the maidens driving the cows home from 
the pasture—a picture of prosperity and 
Surely this is not Iceland, or else the 
name is a misnomer. 


peace, 


This was reassuring. I read farther: 


It cost us an hour to pick our way across 
the hassocky bog, luxuriant with rushes, 
. . During our 
circuit we saw a flaxen-haired, barefooted lad 
seated upon a hummock with a book and a 


sedges, and cotton grass. 
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bundle of plants by his side. A dog was with 
him and two others watched the sheep from 
distant points, reclining with noses between 
their feet with eyes alert for any change ii 
direction of the feeding sheep. If a group of 
them started toward the mowing land the 
dog spoke once or twice, and if the sheep did 
not turn he trotted nearer and spoke again in 
a more determined tone. The sheep obeyed 
and the dog returned to his vantage point. 
I dismounted when the boy saluted us and 
shook hands with him and returned the Ice- 
landic salutation. I examined the handful 
of flowers and noticed that some of them 
were partially dissected. Reaching for the 
worn and faded book I discovered that it 
was a Manual of the Icelandic Flora and that 
it was written entirely in Latin. <A lad of 
twelve or thirteen years; his task, the keep- 
ing of a thousand sheep with no fences be 
yond the immediate farm enclosure; his rec- 
reation the study of botany through the 
medium of Latin. Of such boys are the Ice- 
landic scholars made. 

At six o'clock in the afternoon we were wel 
. . That Ice- 
It comes from the heart 
and the handshake conveys more than words 
can express. Hospitality was a sacred word 
in ancient Scandinavia and though but a 
filmy covering for hypocrisy in many more 
favored lands, in Iceland the essence is main- 
tained. . . . Not alone at Hruni did we hear 
and feel Vel-kominn, but in every household, 
from the humblest peasant on the borders of 
the desert to the homes of the highest in the 
land. 

In the evening 


comed in the guest-room. 


landic welcome! 


in a mixture of Ice- 
landic, English and Latin we conversed till 
midnight. The library contains many vol- 
umes of choice literature, theological works 


and history. . . . The bedrooms to which 
we were assigned were models of neatness 
and comfort. ... The quality of hospi- 


tality in these Icelandic homes is such as 
to make the stranger feel as if he were at 
home and it is all done so quietly, without 
any display. . . . Everywhere there is per- 
fect safety, on the long trail, in the village, 
or on the lonely farm. All one has he may 
leave exposed in the sheds for days without 
fear of its being disturbed. Honesty is bred 
in the race. 


It was an idyllic picture, but remem- 
bering the Englishman’s narrative, I 
could not avoid the fear that Mr. Rus- 





















sell had been presented with a pair of 
rose-colored spectacles at the beginning 
of his tour. Was this picture of an Ice- 
landic farm home typical? But if it 
were not, what did it matter? It was 
vood to know that there are some homes 
of this sort where plain living and 
high thinking are joined as of old. The 
two books before me seemed to present 
the extremes of life in Iceland. One man 
found nothing that was of good report 
and the other nothing that was not. 

By the time I had reached New York 
[ had acquired a good deal of informa- 
tion from books, but had met no one 
who could tell me of Iceland at first 
hand. It occurred to me to make in- 
quiries at the offices of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation; but there I 
met with no better success. They could 
tell me of no Icelanders in New York, 
although I learned that there are be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand of them 
living in America, chiefly in Canada, 
with smaller colonies in North Dakota 
and elsewhere. I was about to leave the 
office when the man with whom I had 
been talking said, “‘Wait a moment. It 
seems to me that I remember seeing 
something about Iceland in the new tele- 
phone directory.” He made a hasty 
search. “Yes, here it is: ‘Iceland In- 
formation Desk.’ This is probably just 
what you want.” 

I thanked him and set out immedi- 
ately on the quest. The address was 
easily found—an old brownstone front 
mansion on one of the streets west of 
Broadway, far uptown. The room, I 
thought, was precisely what it should 
have been for an Iceland Information 
Bureau, small, bare, containing no fur- 
niture excepting a deal table and two 
chairs. On the table were pen and ink 
and a single block of writing paper. 
Occupying the chairs were two men. 
One of them was of middle age, florid 
of face and rather stout. He was in 
shirt sleeves—it was a very hot July 
day—and briskly fanning himself with 
a newspaper. The other I knew imme- 
diately for an Icelander of the old pure 
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stock. He was a huge man, raw-boned, 
blue-eyed, and had a great shock of yel- 
low hair which was parted in the middle. 
Neither of them offered me a chair, and 
remembering Mr. Russell's story, I noted 
this defect in courtesy not without dis- 
appointment. 

“I suppose you speak English?” I 
said to the man in shirt sleeves who ap- 
peared to be in charge. He looked rather 
surprised at this. 

“Well, I suppose so,” he said. “* What 
can I do for you?” 

I told him then that I expected to 
visit Iceland shortly and had come to 
him for some first-hand information. 
Among other things I wanted to know 
about boats. 

“Boats? What do you mean, sea- 
going hacks? They don’t have ’em any 
more. Take a taxi, or you might 
walk.” 

I smiled at this pleasantry, although 
it seemed a little crude. It was disap- 
pointing to find that Americanized Ice- 
landers are like many other emigrés to 
America, who, as soon as they acquire 
English, pride themselves upon a certain 
glib, facetious, irrelevant manner of 
speech. 

“Yes,” I replied, “I suppose I might 
if I had on my seven-league boots. But 
seriously, I do want some information, 
and it is surprising how few people have 
any knowledge of Iceland. I have made 
many inquiries and to no purpose what- 
ever. Everyone thinks you belong to 
some tribe of Esquimaux, and live in ig- 
loos and eat whale blubber.”’ 

The two men looked at me in amaze- 
ment. Then the elder of them said, 

“See here! What Iceland are you 
talking about?” 

‘“There’s only one,” I said. 

“T know it, and that’s right here in 
New York.” 

However, we were both to discover 
that there are at least two, one of them 
a country and the other a skating rink. 
We had a good laugh over the matter, 
and the man with whom I had been 
talking said, “Well, live and learn. 
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We've both learned something this af- 
ternoon, haven’t we?”’ He went on to 
tell me that they had recently moved 
from Broadway, and were not yet set- 
“But take 


“and when you 


tled in the new quarters. 
this card,” he added. 


Three 
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come back to New York, if you want a 
good place to skate you'll know where to 
find it.” 

As for the other Iceland, three weeks 
later I found it still in its old place under 
the Arctic Circle. 


Poems 





BY W. H. DAVIES 


THE MEADOW 


EAFY with little clouds, the sky 
Is shining clear and bright. 

How the grass shines—it stains the air 

Green over its own height! 
And I could almost kneel for joy, 

To see this lovely meadow now: 
Go on my knees for half a day, 

To kiss a handful here and there, 
While babbling nonsense on the way. 


THE 


FT have I thought the Muse was dead, 
Nor dreamed she ever needed sleep; 
And as a mother, when she sees 
Her child in slumber deep, 
Wakes it, to see one sign of breath— 
So did I think of my love’s death. 


FEAR 


Sleep, sleep, my love, and wake again, 
And sing the sweeter for your rest; 

I am too wise a parent now 

To think each sleep the last 

That vou are dead forever, love, 

Each time you sleep and do not move. 


THE POET’S HORSE 


OME, show the world your mettle now, 
Come, come, my horse of wind and fire— 
Your Master rides no more alone; 
And say, when her young beauty’s shown, 
Her weight with mine increased your power. 


Come from that silver manger, where 

You eat the golden corn and hay, 

To give her mount, who is my Bride; 
Whose beauty makes her fit to ride 
Bareback through Heaven, and twice a day! 

















Common Sense 


BY HELEN R. HULL 


. HIRTEEN gross large, seventeen 

small.”” Sheldon Thorpe set down 
the figures opposite Stork safety pins 
at the end of the long typed list. 
“Straighten up those boxes, Red.” He 
pushed the green eyeshade up his fore- 
head, moistened a finger, and flipped 
over the sheet. ‘‘That’s all now but the 
toys.”” He glanced down the long aisle, 
honeycombed with booths; the eyeshade 
laid a sallow band across his patient, 
spectacled face. 

“Toys aren't as bad as these flim- 
flams.”” The boy climbed down the step- 
ladder, rattled it together under his arm, 
and strode ahead of Sheldon. “* Needles 
and pins and darning cotton and 
pshaw!” He spat vigorously as he 
rounded the end of the aisle. Sheldon 
reached up to the light in its wire shield, 
snapped it off, and followed. At the far 
end of the basement gleamed another 
light. He saw it as he turned, and went 
meekly back to snap it off. Have to be 
careful about such items. Red 
whistling and banging up there in the 
toy booth. Well, toys weren’t so thick 
in a June inventory. Take Christmas 
now 


oer 


was 


This cheap stuff for kids is sure a 
crime.’ Red stuck a doll back into its 
box, and pawed behind the first layer of 
boxes. ‘Only nine of these X277. Got 
them in just last week, too.” 

“Nine X277. Good seller. What’yuh 
mean, crime?” Sheldon held his blue 
pencil firmly in the column. 

“Five gross sketch books, B83. Crime 
to give kids such ugly stuff. Cheap and 
ugly. American made.” 

“Sells all right. They must like it. 
How many B84?” 


“Sells!” Red clattered the short step- 
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ladder into position and mounted it. 
“That’s all you think of. Twenty-eight 

no, twenty-nine gross. Well, I’m 
through, you bet.”” He stretched an arm 
into the next booth, his curly bright 
head shining under the ceiling light. 

The next fifteen minutes they worked 
in swift silence, save for the announce- 
ment and repetition of figures. Then 
Sheldon folded together the thin sheets, 
clipped them, and brought his fist down 
on them. 

*That’s done. Now I can work out 
the statements to-morrow. Say, Red, 
why don’t you stay on? If I get moved 
to a bigger store I'd take you along. We 
work pretty good together.” 

“Me stay?” Red’s eyes, very blue 
under their sandy lashes, were round 
with derision. “* To-morrow night I’m a 
free man. I got cash enough for my 
fare to the coast, and a job on a sheep 
boat out of Baltimore.” 

Sheldon sat down on a box, staring up 
at the thin, gangling figure lounging 
against the ladder. 

“You could work up, you know.” The 
green shade with its sallow reflection dis- 
torted his face. 

“God! What to? You sound like a 
mother. Keep a steady job, my boy, 
and work hard. I’m going to Paris, I 
tell you. That’s the only place for an 
artist. And I’m going right now, before 
I lose my nerve and begin to worry for 
fear I won’t be able to line my belly.” 

The narrow aisle, reaching back the 
length of the basement, bandied his 
words back and forth in the silence. At 
a footstep overhead Sheldon started, 
peering nervously up. It was outside, 
on the street; some late passerby. The 
basement ran out under the walk. 
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“ 


How old are you?” Sheldon’s hands 
dropped over his knees, long, thin, with 
prominent knuckles, white under the 
grime of stock-handling. 

Eighteen.”  Red_= straightened his 
shoulders. “Time I was getting down 
to real work. That night stuff at 
Chicago was good, but I want better 
than that. Real artists. I just stopped 
off here to see my folks and earn a wad 
to take me farther.” 


“T went to work when I was four- 


teen,” said Sheldon. “In a_ grocery 
store.” He stared at his hands; they 


looked limp, sick, something apart from 
him. “I used to play the violin, nights. 
You get over those ideas.” 
“IT don’t,” said Red. 
you to. 


“Folks want 
Like I said—keep a steady job 
and settle down. That’s what they tell 
you. Say—” he leaned forward—* 
don’t like this, do you?” 

Sheldon lifted his head. His knees 
drew up slightly, as if his whole body 
made a horrible contraction, a wrenching 
of rejection. Round him flowed a faint 
odor, damp, dusty, of cardboard, paint, 
tin, caught there in the cellar, and hold- 
ing him. 

“Naw, you hate it. I’ve seen you.” 
Red nodded wisely. ** What d’you stick 
it for?” 

*“T’ve been sticking it for more than 
twenty years.” 


“you 


There was something 
breaking in Sheldon, pulling apart like 
the strands of rotten rope. He liked 
Red—liked his funny, crackling voice; 
his thin, awkward body moving about; 
his impudent, casual ways. Red was 
going away. “You're young.” He 
tried to hold those rotten, fraying ends 
together. “‘ You don’t know yet.” 
““Mebbe I don’t know everything.” 
There was in the strong thrust of Red’s 
chin, a stubbornness not of youth nor of 
age. “I knowa thing ortwo. I’ve been 
good and hungry. That’s one thing. 
I’ve been crazy about a girl. That’s an- 
other. I know I won't stick at a job I 
hate. I know I got to find out more 
about the way of putting down what I 


see. Look at you, there! You're a 
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bunch of limp triangles, all sprawling out 
with their apexes smashed together in 
your solar plexus, and that green light 
dripping on your face. I could paint 
that, and that shadow behind you, full 
of green. It would say something, I tell 
It'd say whether you liked sticking 
your job. It'd be more than you, too. 
It'd be all the other poor guys sticking 
jobs. But I couldn’t get that green now. 
Like water, only thicker.” 

“IT don’t see any green behind me.” 
Sheldon sounded irritated; he pulled the 
eveshade up from his head and dangled 
it over a finger. 

“You'd see it if I painted it. 
tell it to you.” 

“Now that’s funny.” Sheldon’s foot 
crunched on a bit of excelsior from a 
packing box, and he stooped mechani- 
cally to pick it up. “‘I remember I used 
to think that way about a violin. There 
would be a way of saying things.” His 
fingers twisted the shaving: 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“Why?” Sheldon threw aside the ex- 
celsior. The frayed rope had parted, the 
rope which bound him silent and humble. 
“Tl tell you! You think all you got to 
do is go ahead and do what you want to. 
You can’t do what you want to. My 
mother hated music. Hated the sight of 
a violin. She thought it was an excuse 
to stay out late at night. A devil snare. 
My father—he used to play. I never 
heard him. He ran away when I was 
a baby. Left my mother without a cent. 
She worked—washing, sewing, nursing 
sick folks. Then one day she got word 
he was dead in Texas. She had to bor- 
row the money to send for him and bury 
him. That’s what doing what he wanted 
to did for him and us. I went to work 
then. ‘Keep my boy from being like his 


you. 


I can't 





father!” I’d hear her praying that at 
night.” Sheldon stopped; against his 


eyelids he saw, instead of Red, instead 
of the shadowy, silent store, a_half- 
opened door, a woman kneeling beside 
a cot, face turned up so that the cords 
in her thin neck stood out, and her voice 


Lord, 


—heavy with anguish—“Oh, 














« 


make Sheldon a good boy. Faithful, 
sober, hard working. Spare him. Keep 
him from the evil ways of his father.” 
“So I plugged away,” he went on, 
slowly. “I thought if I hated what I 
had to do, that was a sign I was wicked. 
It would have seemed sinful to do what 
you liked. So I worked up—to this. 
When I’d feel half crazy, as if I couldn’t 
stand it—she’d say I was bilious. My 
wife, too. She makes me take calomel. 
Calomel!” Sheldon laughed, and the 
booths along the aisle took his laugh and 
knocked it back and forth like a grisly 
toy. “When my head is full of wild no- 
tions. I think how if I set a match to 
this excelsior and sat here while it 
burned? Or I think how I could run 
through the store and knock the women’s 
heads together where they’re pawing 
over pieces of me. That’s what it is, all 
this stuff. Spools and jumping jacks and 
knives and kettle covers. Me, scattered 
around in a million things. I ain’t any- 
where else. I can’t stand it! Calomel!” 
He stopped; his thin lips seemed to 
stick together, dry and hot; he could 


1 KNOW I WON'T STICK AT A JOB I HATE” 





feel cold sweat dripping down his chest. 
And there was Red, listening to him. 

*“Whee—oo!” Red thrust his hands 
into the pockets of his overalls. “Say, 
I didn’t know it was that bad! I 
thought you were just sorta fed up and 
sore on it all, needed a vacation.” 

“T ought not to talk this way to you.” 
Sheldon’s misery looked deeply out of 
his tired, sunken eyes. “But you're dif- 
ferent, somehow. And now you're going 
off. Id be all right, you know, if I 
didn’t think. If I could stop thinking. 
There’s me, working around, steady, and 
then there’s another fellow, thinking, 
like a clock in my stomach what won't 
stop ticking. Lately the thinking’s get- 
ting the best of me. And here on 
Wednesday this man’s coming, Clinton. 
Firm representative. To look things 
over, and if they’re o. k., to offer me a 
better job. Another store. More 
things.” 

“Turn him down, old boy.” Red’s 
voice was rough and friendly. 

“IT got to go on. There’s my wife, 
Carrie, and the little girl.” 
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“Turn him down and find something 
you want to do. God, you don’t want 
to go clean bughouse, do you?” 
“What do I want to do?” 
flung out his hands emptily. 
all I’m good for. And I ain't 
this.” 
“Selling jimeracks isn’t all the world,” 
said Red. “Take a look round.” 
“There’s another thing.” Sheldon 
leaned forward, his shoulders hunched. 
“TI been looking at things, thinking. I 
had a notion—sorta nightmare, I guess 
—as if I tiptoed along past the side- 
shows in a You know, the 
painted curtains they have to show 
what’s in the sideshow tent? Only the 
tents are all empty. That’s the joke. 
Empty. There are the curtains, bright 
pictures of what’s in the tent. When 
you peek in, nothing there. Love, that’s 


Sheldon 
“This is 


uC ” vd f¢ r 


circus. 


one sideshow. 


Being respectable. What 
the neighbors think. 


Common sense. 


“CARRIE, I WANT TO GO AWAY. 
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Holding your job. Making money. 
Nothing behind, only folks don’t know 
it. Mebbe painting pictures is another.” 

“Mebbe it isn’t.” Red stood up, 
stretching. “I tell you.” He laid his 
hand firmly on Sheldon’s shoulder. 
“You come along with me. That’s the 
ticket! Take a year off. Look around. 
We—you and me get on fine. I'd like 
a fellow along to speak English to. Beat 
it. Will you, huh?” He slapped his 
thigh resoundingly. ‘“‘Now there you 
got it. To-morrow night. You could 
get a job on that sheep boat. Oo-la-la! 
Find a sideshow that isn’t empty. Say, 
old boy, will you?” 

Sheldon sat rigid. He felt Red’s wiry, 
hard enthusiasm boring into his empti- 
ness, gathering together the scattered 
bits of self. 

*'That’s—” he ran his tongue over his 
dry lips. “*That’s what my father did. 
Ran off.” Within him there went on a 


I'VE GOT TO GO. OR GO CRAZY” 














“GIVING AN IMITATION OF 


complete sundering of himself—the Shel- 
don Thorpe who worked along, diligent, 
silent—and that other feverish, thinking 
self. “I couldn’t do that.” The old 
Sheldon was shrinking into a crumb. 
“T’ve got money enough to leave for 
Carrie. I could tell her I was going.” 

“That'd spill the beans,” declared 
Red, scornfully. “No skirt’ll let go of 
a man for a year.” 

Sheldon got to his feet. The floor 
came up in lurches to meet him, as if 
he were drunk. 

“Tl not ask her. I'll tell her I’m 
going, before I go crazy. It’s too late 
for me to try the violin.” He held his 
hands out, shaking. “They’re used up 
on packing boxes and figures—stiff; but 
there might be something else—some- 
thing a fellow could be interested in—” 

“Sure there is!” Red clapped his 
shoulder. “‘Only—” he was doubtful. 
“If you tell her she’ll keep you.” 

““No!” Sheldon’s voice was a shout. 
“T won’t sneak off. Here.” He reached 
into his pocket, fumbled with a wallet. 








4 HARD-WORKING MAN, EH?’ 





“Here, me a ticket.” He 
watched, not breathing, until Red had 
folded the bill and slipped it behind his 
watch. ‘Now come on.” He stumbled 
over the filing board with the sheets of 
figures, kicked at it, and strode down the 
aisle, Red at his heels. 

Outside the store he stopped auto- 
matically, tried the nightlock, and 
peered through the draperies of em- 
broidery in the window to see that the 
office light still burned. Red watched 
him curiously, his cap twirling in his 
fingers. Sheldon turned; his feet were 
steady enough now. 

“You'd like me to go with you?” 

“Sure as blazes!” Red tossed up his 
cap, ducked to catch it on his head, 
reached out his hand for a quick hand- 
shake, and swung off down the street. 

Sheldon set forth in the opposite direc- 
tion. He would walk home, even if it 
was late. He left the business street for 


you 


get 


dimly lighted side streets. Never had he 
walked like this, head up, chest high; 
he could feel the darkness fall aside in 
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smooth waves, and his thoughts, ran- 
dom, inchoate, bits of the old Sheldon, 
bits of the strange new Sheldon, spread- 
ing behind him in a long wake. Only 
last night, as he had walked, he had 
thought but one thought, over and over: 
I wish I was dead. I wish I could die. 
And to-night! 

He stopped a moment on the bridge 
across the river. He should think about 
Carrie and what he should say to her. 
Under him the dark water moved softly, 
and along the bank was the faint cheep 
of insects. There at the bend of the 
river he caught the swift reflection of a 
star. He went on more slowly. 

River Park Addition. His house was 
down here. Funny, how wound up and 
twisted into one another things in life 
were. Six—no, seven—years ago this 
summer a real estate agent had plotted 
off this land and made a big sale. Shel- 
don’s mother liked the advertisements. 
She and Sheldon had walked from the 
car line through the newly laid streets 
one Sunday, and Sheldon had pulled off 
the ticket on lot ten. That meant he 
claimed the lot. He had gone, the fol- 
lowing noon, to the agent’s office. 
Carrie was there, behind the desk, with 
smooth black hair and blue eyes. She 
seemed to take a fancy to him. And his 
mother liked her. Demure and friendly. 
Sheldon grimaced in the dark. He knew 
now. Another empty sideshow. Carrie 
wanted a husband, and a home. She 
was tired of working in an office. Well— 
maybe that was what women wanted. 
She had been good to his mother. Plan- 
ning the house with her, taking care of 
her when she was sick. *‘Carrie’s a won- 
derful wife, Sheldon” his mother had 
said. “Be sure you deserve her,” just 
before she died. 

And the little girl, Marjory—a quiet, 
docile child. Sheldon thought some- 
times that she liked him, but Carrie 
**wouldn’t have her spoiled.”” Yes, Car- 
rie was a good wife, a good mother. She 
didn’t want any more children. 

Perhaps, after all—the leaves from 
the poplars of his own street whistled 


under his feet; the dry spring was mak 
ing them fall early. Perhaps it would 
be better, as Red said, not to speak to 
Carrie. She had so many ambitions: a 
bigger house, a car, a servant. “I'v 
got to tell her,” said Sheldon. “I can’t 
sneak off.” 


Carrie was sewing, sitting close*to th 
piano lamp with its new varnished parch 
ment shade. She looked up, moistening 
an end of thread on her tongue, a series 
of regular high lights on her waved hair 
Sheldon felt uncomfortable whenever he 
looked at those waves. Carrie had 
saved up for months the money for 
what she called a “permanent,” and she 
hadn’t cared for his confession that he 
thought smooth hair prettier. 

“My! you’re late,’ she said. Often 
her voice had little undertones of im- 
plications, even when her words were 
simple. 

“Yes.” Sheldon hesitated. He could 
talk better standing up—but he could 
lead up better if he sat down, maybe. 
He started toward the wing chair, but 
Carrie spoke quickly. 

“You're probably all dust from your 
basement. Sit down there—” She 
pointed at a little imitation Windsor 
chair. “I cleaned every bit of the 
stuffed furniture to-day with the vacuum 
cleaner.” 

Sheldon sat down. 

“Well?” She looked up from her sew- 
ing. “You might tell me about the re- 
ports. Are they good? Good enough to 
show Mr. Clinton?” 

“T haven’t made them out.” Sheldon 
looked at his hands, spread on his knees. 
“We just finished the inventory.” 

“My! it takes you a long time, doesn’t 
it?” She was whipping lace in place on 
a dress for Marjory, with brisk, snap- 
ping motions. “But you know it’s been 
a good year, anyway. Clinton must do 
something for you. He _ hinted he 
would.” 

“T don’t want him to.’ 


, 


Sheldon drew 


one hand across his forehead, and stared 
at it, expecting to see it glisten with cold 
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sweat. “Carrie, I want to go away. 
for a year. I—I’ve got to go. Or go 
crazy. I've got a chance ‘i 

Carrie dropped her sewing into her 
lap, her hands shut firmly on it; and 
Sheldon, even in the intensity of his ab- 
sorption, saw with a flicker of alarm, 
that she was not surprised. She looked 
at him, her eyes as expressionless as blue 
china, her wide, thin mouth shut firmly. 

“T wasn’t meant for a storekeeper,” 
Sheldon hurried on. “IT can’t stand it. 
If I don’t go away, I'll smash, that’s all. 
There’s money enough in the bank for 
you for a year.” 

“Where” 
you planning to go, if I may ask?” 

*T want a chance to look round, to see 
what I might do.’ No use to explain 
more to Carrie. He had just to go. 

“You mean you have nothing in view? 
Nobody’s made you a grand offer, I 


her voice was quiet—"“are 


suppose?” 

““Nobody’s made me any offer.” 
Sheldon drew a long breath. ‘But I 
have things in view.” 

“Just when you begin to make a 
decent salary for your family, when you 
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are going to have a bigger store offered 
to you, with all it means, you think you 
can throw it over. Where ts your com- 
mon sense? You must be crazy!” 

“T shall be, I tell you.” Sheldon shiv- 
ered. What was there so formidable in 
the lack of surprise in Carrie’s face? He 
had expected to find her impregnable, 
just because she was Carrie; but she 
seemed to be saying to herself, “I told 
you so!” She seemed to have lain in 
wait for him, traps set, guns trained, as 
if she had known that he would come 
home with these words, as if she had 
even seen him peering into the empti- 
ness behind the sideshow placards. “1 
tell you I can’t endure it any longer. 
I’m going away, to look . . .” 

“Just like your father.” Carrie 
folded her hands primly in her lap. 
“Your mother warned me. I’ve felt it 
coming. The way you've sneered at me. 
Picking at your food, and not eating. 
Sheldon, I won’t allow you to disgrace 
yourself and your family.’ Her voice 
was unwaveringly clear. “I shall save 
you from yourself. Have you no ambi- 
tion, no decency? Think of your inno- 
cent child.” 

“Ambition?” Sheldon felt his heart 
thundering against walls of ice. “To 
make more money? No! I have an am- 
bition, to find—to find myself. To find 
something I can do, where I won’t wish 
I was dead every hour in the day, I’ve 

been brought up to hate my 
father, sneaking off in the night 
and leaving a woman with a 
baby. Maybe he couldn't help 
himself. I’m telling you I’ve 
got to go.” 

“Couldn’t help himself? — If 
you aren’t wicked and weak you 


IF HE NEVER CAME BACK WOULD CARRIE TEACH HER TO HATE HIM? 
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HIS HAND TOUCHED THE LATCH OF THE 
SCREEN DOOR 


can help yourself.” In each of Carrie’s 
cheeks, just under the prominent cheek- 
bones, flared a spot of crimson. “Per- 
haps you think I like what I have to 
do, day after day. I haven't com- 
plained, have I? I know my duty, and 
I do it, I hope.” 

“Do you hate it, day after day?” 
Sheldon stared at her, trying to fit that 
idea into place. ‘You don’t wish you 
could die?” 

“T’m not as wicked as that. Nobody 
likes what he has to do to get along. 
Here I gave up a good position to be 
your wife, and I’ve been as good a wife 
as I could.” 

“Well, there!” Sheldon was suddenly 
triumphant. “That’s easy! You could 
get your job back again, while I 





“For heaven’s sake!’ 
Carrie’s voice was almos' 
shrill, but it dropped im 
mediately into its con 
trolled level. ““Announc 
myself to the world as a 
deserted wife? Sheldon 
what are you thinking 
of?” 

p : ‘““There’s money 

:' enough without — that. 

For at least a year.” 

“What do you suppose I’ve been 
working for? So that you could get 
ahead. No man has ever had so 
much encouragement. First your 
mother, and then me. You can't 
do anything else. You're too old 
to tackle a new kind of work, and 
anyway, you’d get tired of that too. 

It isn’t,’ she added, with an under- 

tone of sharp malice, “as if you 

were a genius. You have to plod 
along to get anywhere.” 

“You don’t know what I might have 
been,” cried out Sheldon, “if I'd ever 
had a chance!” 

“1 know it’s taken you a long time to 
get where you can earn enough money 
to support your family decently.” 

“And you'd have me go on sticking 
it’’—Red’s phrase came back—“‘so I can 
buy you more stuffed furniture too good 
for me to sit on, and more—” 

““Most men take some pride in what 
they can buy for their wives.” 

“Even when I tell you I’m going mad 
—that I may kill myself—” 

“Sheldon, you’re all tired out.” 
Carrie rose quietly and stood beside him. 
“You come to bed. It’s only when 
you're overworked that this weak strain 
in you comes out. You better ask 
Doctor Riley for a tonic. Something to 
brace you up.” She laid her hand on 
his shoulder. 

Sheldon shut his eyes a moment. He 
thought her fingers crept up to his 
throat, closed about it, choking him. 
Cautiously he lifted his lids—no, he 
could see her fingers, lying softly there 
on his shoulder. 
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‘**T can’t take a new store, a larger one. 
I'll fizzle it.” 

“*Nonsense.”” She brushed away -his 
words with a light gesture. ° 
to bed. I’ve said all I’m going to. But 
you'll take the store Clinton offers you, 
and do well. We won’t even discuss it 
any more. In the morning you'll have 
more common sense.” 

Sheldon stumbled to his feet and 
crossed to the dark bedroom. As he 
heard Carrie lock the front door and 
snap out the light, he laughed. She 
hadn’t fooled him! Back of that calm 
blue gaze of hers, she was worried. She 
wasn’t sure. Talk! God, he didn’t 
want to talk any more. He’d said all he 
meant to say. He’d warned her. He 
laughed again. 


‘Come on 


He was still laughing, inside, at break- 
fast the next morning, a mocking, chit- 
tering laughter, like a flock of witless 
birds. Carrie, in fresh blue gingham, 
pouring the coffee, bidding Marjory to 
tell her Daddy all about the nice walk 
they had taken along the river; Marjory, 
her solemn little voice running on and 
on. When he left the house, Marjory 
was sweeping the poplar leaves away 
from the sidewalk with her ridiculous red- 
handled broom. Stock number G582, 
mumbled Sheldon. He watched her a 
moment. The slender neck, cream 
white, with a delicate hollow, under 
cropped dark hair, stopped the chittering 
laughter. It began again as he walked 
along, with the thought of Carrie hurry- 
ing into the bedroom where he was look- 
ing for a clean collar. To see if he 
had taken any of his clothes! He 
hadn’t. Wouldn’t need them, on a 
sheep vessel. 


The long morning held a brief en- 
counter with Red; Sheldon had fol- 
lowed him down to the basement. Red 
help up a strip of green ticket. 

“Still want it?” he grinned. 

“Yes.” Sheldon touched it. “You 
keep it. I'll meet you at the train.” 

‘“‘Nine-ten she goes.”” Red stuck the 
Vou. CXLVIIL—No. 883.—14 
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ticket away in a pocket. “Say, this af- 
ternoon I got to leave early. My folks 
and there’s a girl I got to see. You 
don’t mind? So long as we're both 
skipping.” 

Sheldon knew he wanted Red there, 
every minute until he could lock the 
front door of the store behind him. But 
he nodded. As he climbed the stairs he 
heard Red’s loud whistle retreating be- 
hind the stock shelves. 

He would figure up the reports. 
Might as well leave things all clear. He 
worked steadily into the afternoon. 
Overhead, loss, sales. The figures 
crawled like insects under his eyes. 
From his office, slightly elevated at the 
rear of the store, he could gaze out over 
this fantastic representation of his past 
life. It’s all right, he thought, if you 
don’t look at it too hard. Take the 
matter of loss on goods, now. How 
serious he had been, teaching the 
feather-brained clerks to keep their goods 
fresh, not to let papers get wrinkled, or 
embroideries mussed. Those crépe paper 
decorations on the walls—he’d worked 
like a fool to get them hung. And what 
for? A violent gesture of his hand sent 
a blot sprawling over his neat page, and 
he reached mechanically for a bottle of 
ink eradicator. The old Sheldon had 
taken all that seriously enough. It was 
all right, so long as you didn’t begin to 
think. 

“Well, well, how’s the chief admin- 
istrator?”’ The loud, cheerful voice was 
a hook, plucking him forcibly out of his 
circling thoughts. Mr. Clinton leaned 
over the railing of the office, his hand 
extended, his prominent blue eyes as- 
saulting Sheldon. “Giving an imitation 
of a hard-working man, eh?” His smile 
pulled his full lips back from uneven, 
small teeth. “Didn't expect me till to- 
morrow, I know. I got through early at 
Fenton, and burned up the road a little 
between here and there.” 

Sheldon was mumbling something, 
shaking hands, shifting chairs to make 
room for Clinton. 

“I’m not ready for you,” he said. 
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His thoughts were frightened minnows, 
darting about. It wouldn't make any 
difference, Clinton’s coming to-day. 
Carrie wouldn’t know he was in town. 
Sheldon could stay late at the store as 
he had planned. Clinton needn’t sus- 
pect. Damn the man, why hadn’t he 
waited until Wednesday! ‘Been figur- 
ing the turnover.” 
“Doesn't matter.’ 


, 


Clinton lounged 
easily in the chair, knees crossed, a neat 
clocked-silk ankle swinging. “The firm 
knows what it’s got in vou. Mere matter 
of form, asking you for reports now, you 
know.” 

As he went on Sheldon listened to his 
deep, over-cheerful tones, and watched 
the startled minnows darting. “It’s his 
silk shirts I hate, and his eyes popping 
out of his head. His patronizing ways— 
well, my little fellow. see how smart I 
am. Like to tell him—his eyes would 
stick out some if I said I didn’t give a 
tinker’s damn for the whole shooting- 
match.” 

“So there’re these two stores in Class 
A,” Clinton was finishing, “both in need 
of a good steady hand to jerk them up. 
One in Indiana, one in Wisconsin. 
Which would vou like to try? The firm 
believes in your ability to take hold and 
pull them up. We haven’t got the busi- 
ness from them they’re capable of. It’s 
the steady, quiet fellow like you that 
makes the fine manager.” 

“You better let me think it over.” 
“He expects me to look grateful and im- 
pressed,”’ thought Sheldon, while an echo 
of the chittering laughter of the morning 
rattled in his head. ‘* To-morrow I can 
give you an answer.” 

“That’s right. Talk it over with the 
wife, eh?”’ Clinton rose. “Then there’s 
the matter of a little stock. You'll have 
a fine bonus, and the company likes its 
managers of Class A stores to hold 
enough stock so they have a feeling of 
belonging to the firm. Not much is 
available. I could arrange that for you. 
Well, ll look around a little. Don’t 
bother to come.” He strolled off, his 
tall, thin body swaggering a little, his 


protruding blue eyes searching out the 
pretty faces behind the counters. 

“Belonging to the firm!” Sheldon’; 
fists closed on the papers littering his 
desk. “I'll show ’em. Steady, quiet 
bah! Be a good little boy, and see what 
we'll give you.” 

He was crouched over the desk, his 
face stubborn and white, when a voice 
at his elbow whanged into him. He 
lifted his head, to see Carrie, an effect of 
restrained fluttering over her features, 
even over her silk dress and flowered hat, 
and behind her, his Panama balanced on 
a tinger, Clinton. 

“Isn't this nice, Sheldon,” said Carrie. 
“Mr. Clinton says he can take dinner 
with us. So lucky I dropped in. I came 
to rescue my poor husband, Mr. Clinton. 
He works too hard for your old firm.” 
She pouted ingratiatingly up at Clinton. 
‘He said he wasn’t coming home till just 
awful late, so I came down to insist. A 
chicken in the fireless cooker. And now 
you'll take potluck with us—” 

“I’m not through here.” Sheldon 
eyed Carrie grimly. That demure, shy 
fluttering of hers was a great bluff. He 
knew why she had come. 

“No hurry about this work now, old 
man.” Clinton lounged beside Carrie. 
“Or is he such a demon for work that he 
can’t join us in celebrating his promo- 
tion, Mrs. 7 .orpe?” 

That shook Carrie’s demureness for an 
instant. Her eyes leaped to Sheldon’s 
face, hard, full of warning, of triumph. 

“You've got it?” She turned to Clin- 
ton, her hands, neat and small in silk 
gloves, pressed imploringly together. 
“Tell me about it!” 

“If you'll excuse me a minute.” Shel- 
don swung the gate open. “Just sit 
down in here, both of you.” He had 
heard the banging of the cash registers, 
which indicated that Miss Wilck, the 
floorwalker, was making her evening 
rounds. Time to lock the doors. The 
long, sultry day was over. He stood at 
the front door, to allow the few dallying 
customers to depart. Sudden bustling 
animation behind the counters: goods 

















jerked into order, noses being powdered, 
a chattering renewal of life at the pros- 


pect of escape. ‘‘Good-night, Mr. 
Thorpe. Good-night. Good-night.”” And 
back there in the office, those two. Sup- 
pose he walked out with the clerks, down 
the street. He had a vision of himself 
skulking in alleys behind the stores, hid- 
ing, and Carrie in pursuit. Where could 
he go until that train was due? 

Miss Wilck pressed into his hand the 
striped canvas money bag. He had to 
put that into the safe. He didn’t intend 
to run off as a thief. The store was 
empty now, silent, except for the two in 
the office. Carrie had a queer laugh, he 


thought. Pitched too high. 
No escaping them at this point. He 
would have. to go home with them. 


Plenty of time before the train, anyway. 


“Pretty snug, eh?” Clinton settled 
himself behind the wheel in his roadster. 
Carrie giggled softly. She was peering 
about, hoping, Sheldon knew, for a 
glimpse of some one who would recognize 
her in the shining red car. The touch of 
her light silk made his 
sluggishly. 

“So good of you to spare us an eve- 
ning,” she was saying. 

“Think of me having a chance at din- 
ner in a home.” Clinton swung out 
from the curb. “Home cooking! I want 
to get my teeth in that chicken you were 
talking about. Now tell me where I 
turn. Let’s not get pinched for speed- 
ing, heh?” 

“Isn’t this an elegant car, Sheldon?” 
Carrie’s ears were pink under the rip- 
ple of waved hair. “It rides so easy.” 

Sheldon twisted his hand away from 
contact with her dress. This was what 
Carrie liked. She should have married 
some one like Clinton. What kind of 
wife did Clinton have? 

Carrie thought she had him now, 
wedged in that seat, dragged home to 
dinner, committed definitely. Nine-ten, 
Red had said. Not three hours away. 
He’d have to make a bolt for it. 

A nice little home dinner. 


skin crawl 


Carrie 
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spread her best linen, unrolled her best 
silver from its cotton-wool wrapping, 
made little darts to the door of the liv- 
ing room to cry out, “* You'll starve, I'm 
afraid! But I’m hustling.” Marjory 
came home from the neighbor's, stood 
shy and unwilling while Mr. Clinton 
tried to coax her onto his knee, stared 
round-eyed at his hearty, “Not old 
enough yet for that, eh?” and disap- 
peared for her supper. “Will vou see 
that she’s in bed all right, Sheldon?” 
Carrie called to him. 

Sheldon was thankful to escape the 
grind of talk with the guest. He stood 
beside Marjorv’s cot. She wanted him 
to make a bow of the wispy red ribbon 
about the neck of her fuzzy gray dog. 
How little she was! He fumbled with 
the ribbon. If he never came back 
would Carrie teach her to hate him? 
But he meant to come back. He wasn’t 
deserting them. Just taking a little 
time to look round. 

“Nice daddy!” 
arms round his neck. 

“Little pipestems.”” Sheldon touched 
her wrists gently, and patted the sheet 
into place under her chin. ‘You ought 
to get fatter.” 

He glanced back from the door. 
Funny little tyke, so solemn. “Think 
of your innocent child,” said Carrie. 
He wasn’t doing her any good, just 
sticking. If he could find something, 
could amount to something, then he 
might. 


Marjory flung her 


Carrie manceuvered an aside as she 
carried the platter of chicken to the 
table. 

“For heaven’s sake, brace up! You 
make me ashamed, the way you act!” 

Brace up, when all his being leaned 
perilously toward that nine-ten train, 
when time—two hours now—had grown 
more tangible than space, and he moved 
through it heavily, like a winded runner. 

Clinton was spinning an interminable 
yarn about his first job with the firm, 
and Carrie listened, poised in admiring 
attention. Why couldn’t they eat and 
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get through? He knocked a spoon to 
the floor and bent clumsily to reach for 


it, trying to extract his watch far 
enough to read the face. Eight. He’d 


have to allow a half hour from the house. 
No way to get a taxi down here. He 
couldn’t run through the streets; some- 
one would see him. That meant forty 
minutes left. Forty—what was Carrie 
saying? 

“I suppose you never get discour- 
aged, do you?” Her voice blurred into 
undertones of meaning. “Tired of your 
work?” 

“A man can’t allow that if he’s going 
to get ahead, you know.” 
masterful, assured. 


Clinton was 
“The game’s to the 
fellow that goes straight after what he 
wants, with lots of pep, forges ahead to 
success. That’s the American business 
He isn’t tired. Discouragement 
belongs to the fellows that keep park 
benches warm. The Go-Getter! He’s 
the man.” 

“It’s just a matter of will, isn’t it?” 
Carrie’s glance pecked swiftly at Sheldon 
as she rose to clear away the salad 
course. 

“That’s the idea. Will and brains 
and pep. You’re a wonderful cook, 
Mrs. Thorpe, if I may say so.” 

Dessert and coffee. Sheldon’s tongue 
was swollen and thick, until he felt that 
another mouthful would choke him. 
Would they never finish? He couldn’t 
bolt away from the table, when Carrie 
was so pleased about her dinner—hu- 
miliating her. Unbelievable, to be held 
fast by a web as frail as that—just man- 
ners. But he couldn’t go. If he didn’t 
make that train, if Red went without 
him, he knew, suddenly, that he would 
never go. It was Red’s fire that had 
touched him into action. 


man. 


““I wondered,”’ Carrie was saying, “‘if 
I might suggest—” 


she deprecated as- 
tutely her daring in offering a suggestion 
little 


to the great Mr. Clinton—‘a 
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vacation before Sheldon goes to the new 


store? He’s been working very hard.” 
“Fine! Much better than interrupt- 


ing the work there later in the summer. 
A little fishing trip. Or a motor trip- 
but you haven’t bought your car yet, 
have you? Well—” 


Vacation! Suppose he got up and 
said, ““Keep your damned store. I’m 


through. I’m leaving.” He couldn’t 
move his thick tongue. They were all 
rising, now, going into the living room. 
Carrie had his box of cigars. 

“No matches? Sheldon, dear—” 

He plunged into the kitchen. The 
back door—if he had his hat. Could he 
start for Europe without a hat? His 
hand touched the latch of the screen 
door, jerked violently back at the sound 
of a step—Carrie, coming through the 
dining room. 

“Mr. Clinton’s going to take us for a 
little drive, Sheldon. [I’m going over to 
ask Mrs. Purdy to sit here with Marjory 
till we get back.” 

She hurried past him, out of the door. 
He saw her pass the band of light from 
the living-room windows, saw her out- 
lined in the rectangle of yellow from the 
Purdy’s side door. She could see him if 
he ran out. He had to find Red! He’d 
wait till she came back, then dodge. 
Perhaps they’d chase him in that red 
car. But he might make it. She was 
laughing, the high, thin sound coming 
across the shadowy lawn. At last she 
turned and hurried back. Sheldon drew 
out his watch. Time, that dreary, 
lengthy track down which he had been 
running, spent and thick-tongued, had 
come to an end. Round and round 
jerked the tiny second-hand. Nine-ten, 
nine-eleven. Red had gone. Gone. 

Carrie was at his side, catching his 
elbow in her hand. 

“She’s coming right over. Sheldon, 
isn’t it splendid! Now come on, and do 
cheer up!” 














Marie Portinari 
A PORTRAIT BY HANS MEMLING 


(Reproduced on the cover of this Magazine) 


HE picturesque legend which made of Memling a wounded soldier seeking 

refuge in the Hospital of St. John at Bruges and painting the famous shrine 
of St. Ursula at the Hospital out of gratitude has been disproved by modern research. 
At the time Memling was supposed to have been unknown and ill in the Hospital, 
we now know he was a rich house owner; for his name appears in the Bruges’ 
records as one of those who loaned money to the government of that commercial 
center. But comparatively few facts have been added in place of the popular 
tradition which long accompanied his name. His birth is vaguely placed between 
the years 1430 and 1440; he studied under Van der Weyden; he painted certain 
pictures at certain dates and died at Bruges about 1494, when the city itself was 
dying in importance. His fame began before he reached middle age, spreading 
through successive generations and centuries, until his life became almost legendary. 
His very name was lost at one period, though people seem never to have forgotten 
his pictures. 

Memling’s popularity rose from his skill in painting religious pictures which 
contained portraits of the people who gave him the commissions. Most of his 
subjects were the Virgin and Child with the Donor of the picture—one of which, 
for example, shows Jacques Floreins, grocer of Bruges, with his wife and their 
nineteen children, all kneeling before the Virgin. 

But like the earlier masters, he painted small portraits, heads and half-lengths, 
for wealthy people. At Bruges he had a good market for such work, for the amount 
of business carried on in this ancient capital of the Dukes of Burgundy attracted 
many prominent people. The Cliffords of England and Joan of France, daughter 
of Charles VII, were among those who sought out the painter of Bruges. Here 
too came Thomas Portinari, agent in Flanders for the Florentine banking house 
of the Medici, requesting a pair of portraits. It is the picture of his wife which 
is here reproduced. Portinari patronized other artists, notably Hugo van der Goes, 
who painted for him the great altar piece now in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 
There one recognizes the sitter of Memling’s portrait, wearing, it seems, the same 
beautifully wrought necklace which Memling has painted about her throat. Por- 
tinari’s position in the world of his time was high; the fact that he commissioned 
Memling to paint his wife indicates how fully Memling was appreciated by his 
contemporaries. 

It is not difficult to account for this popularity. Fromentin described his work 
as “one of those sweet symphonies which strike the ear with renewed charm as 
we listen to it more frequently.” Memling evidently was of a tranquil nature. 
Even the people who sat for portraits reflect his personality almost as fully as 
they show their own. Furthermore, Memling gave more attention to the minute 
details of a face; he painted with more care and finish than had previous portrait 
painters of his period. The elegance of his work must have appealed enormously 
to the rich and courtly of his day as well as to simpler people. Probably the most 
famous portrait by Memling is that of Nicolaes Spinelli in the Antwerp Museum 
which contains an idyllic landscape in the background. In the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in addition to the portraits of both Thomas Portinari and Marie 
Portinari, hangs a powerful Portrait of an Old Man, like the other portraits, only 
attributed to Hans Memling, but wholly worthy of his skill. The Metropolitan 
Museum owns also one of the versions of the Mystic Marriage of Saint Catherine 
by this painter. This is The Betrothal of Saint Catherine; and it shows Mem- 
ling’s gracious character to a still greater extent than do the portraits. 
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HENEVER the morale of man- 

kind grows weak, whenever we 
forget our obligations and seek only our 
henefits—-in short, whenever humanity 
sinks in ideals of life and conduct and 
grows selfish and succumbs to that 
ignorance which is always followed by 
selfishness and moral decay, those who 
protest against the study of causes 
spring up on every hand. They con- 
strue the beginning and end of all human 
thought to accord with some favorite 
dogma or catechism. Everything else 
is anathema. They appeared in great 
numbers on both Catholic and Protes- 
tant sides during the Reformation and 


after it—and see what a mess they made 


of it! They could not have been right 
since both sides were so addicted to 
murder. What kind of Christianity 


was that of the Thirty Years War? 
After the enthusiasm and the beauty 
of the Renaissance, when humanity 
began to go backward again, losing its 
nerve and its ambition and its glory in 
lovely things and in grand adventure, 
the Holy Inquisition became active, and 
who is there to sing its praises to-day? 
On this side of the water, after the 
intrepid pioneers had settled the Massa- 
chusetts Colony and things began to 
little easier and responsibilities 
became fewer and purpose began to 
sag, there were uneasy souls who claimed 
to discover witches and then perse- 
cuted them. Different people and dif- 
ferent dogmas, with different surround- 
ings, but the same disposition as that of 
the Holy Inquisitors. To-day their 
kindred spirits are attempting to forbid 
the study of biology, and they would 
put us in irons and send us to prison if 
we expound comparative anatomy! 


be a 


Changing Views of Evolution 


BY ELLWOOD HENDRICK, Sc.D. 


In 1809 Lamarck proposed the do 
trine of evolution in his Philosoph 
Zoblogique. His work fell immediate}, 
into disfavor because his contemporary 


Cuvier supported the generally a 
cepted doctrine of special creation, 
and Lamarck became the butt of 


ridicule. 

Just about fifty years later, in 1859, 
Charles Darwin propounded the theory 
again, in his Origin of Species. He 
laid greater stress on natural selection 
than Lamarck, but the work was an 
outline of evolution. Darwin was more 
fortunate than the earlier proponent be- 
cause he had friends, or rather, support- 
ers, among men of scientific scholarship. 
Spencer, Huxley, Haeckel, Tyndall, 
and others developed the philosophy. 
In the face of active protest the subject 
received a hearing. During my own 
boyhood in the seventies the theory 
was in the air and widely discussed. It 
did not conform to the established 
dogmas of special creation, and from 
many quarters it was condemned as an 
invention of Satan. Clergymen in their 
pulpits grew very profane over it. That 
is, some did, while others did not. Henry 
Ward Beecher preached evolution with 
gusto and with marvelous eloquence, 
and he had an immense following. 

Suddenly, as though it occurred over- 
night, a great change came over us. 
Evolution was almost universally ac- 
cepted. It was swallowed, bait, hook, 
and sinker. Nearly everybody believed 
in it. Even those who had preached 


against it with anger and_ violence 
changed their minds, and declared 
themselves in favor of it. Professor 


Louis Agassiz, who was somewhat of a 
humorist, suggested that the earth had 
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been developed in six periods of time, 
in six infinitely long days; and this 
vave him nation-wide repute for piety. 

How did this sudden change come 
about? History seldom tells us real 
causes. It does not tell us why the 
Fundamentalists won in the fifth cen- 
tury, and what caused the great awaken- 
ing of mankind in the thirteenth, or the 
spirit of adventure and love of beauty 
in the Renaissance, or the dearth of art 
over nearly the whole world from the 
sixties to the eighties of the last century. 
Perhaps some day we shall have a His- 
tory of Human Emotions and grow wise 
by perusing it. But the cause of this 
great change, this almost univepgg! ac- 
ceptance of evolution, is not hard to dis- 
cover. It was not the sudden iflumina- 
tion we thought it to be. No; the great 
change came about because evolution, as 
construed by the laity, was an appeal to 
human vanity. 

Evolution was universal. It included 
all life and applied to society and to us. 
Men differed from beasts by virtue of a 
special gift of soul, although this was 
hardly universal, because I recall a 
sermon by a fashionable preacher in 
which he comforted his audience by 
asserting that they would surely meet 
the souls of their pet dogs in the heavenly 
choir. Everything was accepted because 
evolution consisted in a great onward 
and upward surge, of which we were 
part and parcel. We were sailing along 
to higher spheres of loveliness and 
godliness. Our children would possibly 
be better than we, but that was because 
they were our children. We could sit 
still and twirl our thumbs, doing 
nothing, and yet remain part of the vast 
onward and upward sweep. Our com- 
placent vanity was the basis of our 
faith. We were smug rather than en- 
lightened. 

Then came Weismann, and he upset 
the apple cart. “Acquired character- 
istics,” said he, “are not transmitted. 


Evolution is merely a biological expres- 


sion with many limitations.”” The sub- 
stance of his contention is that number- 
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less experiments show that plants and 
animals which have been changed by ex- 
traordinary conditions such as war, or by 
laboratory experiment, or grown amid 
abnormal surroundings, revert to the 
original type in their offspring; that is, 
that such physical stigmata are not repro- 
duced in later generations. At first there 
was a general protest against this. It 
conflicted with the notion of the great 
surge of evolution as we understood it, 
and with which we were completely sat- 
isfied. We pointed to steam engines and 
railways and telegraph and telephone 
and to modern industry with its sweat- 
shops to prove that everything was mov- 
ing gloriously forward. 

Biologists listened to Weismann, and 
many followed him. There was surely 
something wrong in the popular con- 
cept, and Lamarck and Darwin passed 
into eclipse for a time. Weismann held 
to the persistence of the type, and in this 
respect he was right. We shall see later 
whether types are modified by acquired 
characteristics or not, but for the time 
being it was denied. 

Then came along also Mendel’s Law 
of Heredity which has demonstrated 
itself. Stated in its simplest form, in 
terms of unit characters, it is as follows: 
White Leghorn fowls, for instance, will 
breed only white fowls and black Leg- 
horns only black. Crossings will vield in 
the first generation a mixed pigmenta- 
tion, called “blue.”” These hybrids yield 
in the next generation a brood in which 
one half are black and white in equal pro- 
portions (7.e. a quarter are white and a 
quarter are black), and the remaining 
half of the brood are blue. Note, please, 
that this has to do with fowls just alike 
except as to color. Different unit 
characteristics do not pass on together. 
Thus, if a blond Nordic man were mated 
to a black Hottentot wife she would 
bring to their progeny so many char- 
acteristics besides pigmentation that 
they would all be negroid for a number of 
generations, even though mated with 
blond Europeans. But some would have 
light hair, others would have straight 
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hair, and still others would have blue 
eves. 

Now, in place of color, it has been 
suggested that we substitute the char- 
This, 


I admit, is stretching a point, because 


acteristics supertor and inferior. 


it may take many unit characteristics 
to make up superior. But if we assume 
that the presence of some single unit 
character in will establish 
superiority, while its lack will cause 
inferiority, then we may go on with our 
example. Superior will beget superior, 
and inferior will beget inferior. But, 
by cross-breeding, the first generation 
will all be mediocre, and the second will 


abundance 


be half mediocre, one quarter superior, 
and the remaining quarter inferior. 
The rule of, first hybrids, and, second, 
2:1:1 holds true in regard to 
characteristic, but it becomes 
complex as we proceed. 


each 
very 
We can readily 
see, however, that we can breed any 
characteristic into or out of a family if 
each succeeding generation be kept 
under control. 

Where is the onward and upward 
now? Everything in evolution 
that appealed to human vanity had 
been eliminated. The great 
is often backward and downward. 
fittest do not survive always. 


surge 


sweep 

The 
As soon 
as evolution ceased to be compressible 
into an intellectual nutshell, as 
as we could not claim to achieve merit 
by doing nothing, the whole philosophy 
was discarded by the Fundamentalists 
who returned to their catechisms. 

The fact is, evolution 
subject to be put into 
driven. Weismann made 


soon 


is too big a 
harness and 
a great con- 


tribution as to the persistence of type, 
but here again even the learned had got 
the idea out of its proper relation to 
other facts which have to be considered. 
We know that certain strains of inheri- 
tance are of immense value. 


It appears 
that the type will prevail, no matter 
what we do to it. Thus, if we cut off 
the tails of a thousand generations of 
mice, their progeny will continue to grow 
tails. There are many phenomena that 
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seem to emphasize the theory of the per- 
sistence of type. The records of emi- 
nent families and of criminal families in 
contrast, all go to prove that the strain 
is important; that blood will tell. 

Having reached this conclusion, we 
must immediately begin to revise it and 
modify it, according to facts, because 
nobody can be at once profoundly 
scientific and at the same time com- 
placent and cocksure. Evidence to the 
contrary has been coming along rather 
frequently of late. Last year we read a 
report of a family of white rats brought 
up on a whirling platform. The progeny 
of these rats walked in circles. A later 

‘as trained to go through a long 

to get a piece of cheese when a 
bell rang. That is, the cheese became 
available at the farther end of a long and 
intricate passage whenever the bell rang. 
It required fifty-two separate ringings 
and feedings before they learned the 
trick and scampered through the passage 
to get the cheese. Then they were taken 
out and mated, and their progeny were 
put back in the cage with the long pas- 
sage. They occupied it in place of their 
parents. But they learned that the same 
bell meant cheese available in five les- 
sons against fifty-two required for the 
parent rats. 

There lives in Chicago a man named 
Caspar Lavater Redfield who was first 
an engineer, always a mathematician 
and physicist, and who later became a 
patent attorney. He approaches evolu- 
tion through the channel of mathematics. 
He has an unusual knack of gathering 
statistics, and arranging them. He has 
made a study of the power developed by 
exercise, and he devised a mathematical 
formula to represent the energy changes 
that occur from generation to genera- 
tion in animals. He has applied it to 
the evolution of intelligence in man. He 
has sometimes had difficulty in getting 
a hearing, and occasionally he has dis- 
played impatience. 

Sometimes in reading his books and 
essays one gets an idea that his emphasis 
on the advantage of elderly over youth- 
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ful parents is out of proportion to other 
factors, but let us admit that his work 
has been and still is special pleading. 
For many years he was as one crying in 
the wilderness against too much Weis- 
mann. Of late he has ceased to be 
lonely. Many contributions are coming 
along which demonstrate that acquired 
characteristics are transmitted notwith- 
standing Weismann and his conclusions. 
We shall confine ourselves, however, to 
Mr. Redfield’s arguments, because of the 
picturesque quality of his exposition. 
Will you please open your dictionary, 
says he in effect, and look up the mean- 


ing of acquire? It means to and 
; ae = . 

getting implies volition, great 

number of stigmata and’ wofffds and 


bendings and breakings which have 
been brought forward in proof of the 
Weismann theory because the plants 
and animals all reverted to type under 
normal conditions were not acquired at 
all. They were inflicted. They are 
mutilations, and nature does not recog- 
nize mutilations. There is no denying 
the importance of this note. 

Now let us go on with the theory. 
Development, like growth, is the result 
of the expenditure of energy. The 
powers of all living things are increased 
by exercise of those powers, not other- 
wise. “A man cannot become an 
athlete by sitting still, no matter what 
he may eat.” The powers within any 
living thing decline as activity is re- 
duced. ‘‘An athlete gradually loses his 
physical powers when he takes up a 
sedentary life. A race horse retired to 
the breeding ranks gradually loses his 
racing powers.” Power is gained by 
exercise and lost by idleness. When 
increasing power extends from gener- 
ation to generation the improvements 
are due to something which occurs in 
the lives of the parents, through the 
exercise of that particular power to an 
unusual extent before the birth of the 
offspring. 

We must be fed to be kept alive, but 
if we do not exercise we grow weak. 
When we do exercise we use up energy, 
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but whatever material or tissue we use 
up is replaced by an automatic process, 
and in this mystical engineering a liberal 
factor of safety seems to be allowed, so 
that the the organ or the 
power is increased over what it was be- 
fore. Exercise builds up more than it 
destroys—all within reason, of course. 

In the early days of the Republic it was 
considered immoral to run horses in 
races against one another for prizes or 
money, and the practice was forbidden 
by law. But when we make a law we 
never know what its effects will be. 
There was no law against trotting 
horses; the statute was against running 
them, and so there was developed the 
American breed of trotting horses. We 
note the evolution of this breed from 
the records. In 1818 Boston Blue 
trotted a mile in the unprecedented 
time of three minutes. A few of the 
consecutive mile records following were: 
1839, Dutchman, 2.32; 1845, Lady 
Suffolk, 2.29; 1859, Flora Temple, 
2.1934; 1874, Goldsmith Maid, 2.14; 
1885, Maud S, 2.083;; 1892, Nancy 
Hanks, 2.04; 1907, Lou Dillon, 1.58%; 
1912, Uhlan, 1.58. Here was the evolu- 
tion of a new type within less than a 
century. 

The winners were mostly aristocrats, 
but occasionally a dark horse of humble 
origin broke the record. They were by 
no means succeeding generations of a 
single family. Dynasties came and 
went like Royal Houses. But here is an 
observation, borne out by voluminous 
statistics, although contrary to the 
theory and practice of many _horse- 
breeders: Race horses generally beget 
or bring forth race horses while they 
are racing, but after they have retired 
to the quiet life of the breeding stables 
for some time their progeny seldom show 
distinctive qualities of speed. The 


muscle or 


winners of a new generation, we may say, 
to paraphrase Professor Martin Fischer, 
are the progeny of hard-working parents 
of a superior type. 
sons 


The losers are the 
and daughters of retired 
families. The inferiors do not 


best 
start. 
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The qualities that led to winning were 
acquired by the sires and dams, and 
transmitted to their colts. 

The story of Almont, a famous 
stallion, supports this assertion. He 
begat 200 colts that were used for 
breeding. Of these only 10 per cent 
were raced, because it was held that 
the remaining 90 per cent were too 
valuable to have their energies sapped 
on the turf. But the offspring of the 
10 per cent that raced outranked as 
race horses the descendants of the 90 
per cent that were kept oif the track as 
16 to 1. Almont lived 20 years. For 5 
years he was in training; the next 5 
years he raced, and the final 10 years of 
his life he spent in a workless harem. 
But within 2 years of his assumption of 
his idle estate he produced his last colt 
which, because of quality, has lasted in 
the horse history of to-day. 

The study of many other sires and 
dams supports this thesis that acquired 
characteristics may be transmitted so 
long as the parents possess them, but 
after they are lost they are not trans- 
missible. It may not yet be time to call 
this a rule, but we are justified in calling 
it a tendency. 

Holstein-Friesian cows are constantly 
breaking the milk records. It has been 
said that they give milk enough to 
drown themselves! And the amount of 
milk increases as the number of calves 
increases. The standard for the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association for pounds 
of milk given for 10 days after the birth 
of each calf is: 2-year olds, 354; 3- 
year olds, 432; 4-year olds, 511; and 
5-year olds, 589 pounds. Records show 
that the probability that the first calf 
will be a good milker is only 1 chance 
in 2. The chances of the third calf are 
even. Of the fourth to the sixth calf 
they are 2 to 1; and of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth, they are 3 to 1. In 
other words, the best milkers are born 
when their mothers are at the height of 
their milking powers. 

Records of hunting dogs indicate that 
the progeny of good hunters become 


good hunting dogs, but that the progeny 
of those that have not been worked with 
a gun are far less likely to be of value in 
the field. 

It is the quality of his mind that is 
man’s principal distinction. At birth 
the mind is of a low order, and its 
development is slow. If a good one, it 
does not cease to grow at maturity; it 
is better at 30 than at 20, and better at 
40 to 50 than at 30. It would appear, 
therefore, that men of eminence would 
be likely to the children of mature 
rather thar immature or very young 
parents statistics seem to bear this 

ic, the spread of years be- 
of grandparents and 
grank s to be greater among 
eminent men than it does with those 
who do not achieve distinction, pro- 
vided always that among the parents 
and grandparents there has obtained 
a serious effort to use the mind. This 
is Redfield’s principal contention, and 
he gives an immense array of statistics 
to support it. He holds that races 
deteriorate when the immature are 
prone to mate. The glory of Greece 
and Rome continued so long as their 
young men went off to the wars and did 
not return to beget their kind until 
they were mature. When the wars 
ceased the breed deteriorated, because 
they mated earlier in life. Here is a 
new theory for the Decline and Fall of 
Rome! 

To acquire definitely any character- 
istic such as the ability to think con- 
structively, or to solve problems, or to 
run fast, we require, first of all, a good 
organism. Next, except in case of 
prodigies, we require exercise of the 
organs, and for this we require a third 
factor—time. When we have these 
characteristics we may transmit them 
to our progeny, according to Redfield’s 
statistics. Opposed to this is the theory 
that prodigies are the descendants of 
prodigies, but it is becoming more and 
more evident that wisdom will in time 
weave both conflicting theories into an 
harmonious whole. And, despite the 
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many books to the contrary, it appears 
that the original prodigy is invariably 
the product of struggle and effort—in 
short, of exercise, by its forbears. The 
right conditions and exercise will pro- 
duce the desired qualities in a short 
time, in good strains, but it takes many 
generations to effect this with inferior 
strains. The advantage of being born 
late in the lives of parents and grand- 
parents who are diligent in the exercise 
of their faculties is indicated by an 
amazing array of exa 

It is probable, howe 
siderable array of exam 
brought forward and prc 

We recognize the | 
but we are coming usion that 
types are subject to both development 
and deterioration. It is becoming more 
and more evident that everyone is a 
trustee of his inheritance, and that this 
may be modified for good or for evil 
before it is passed on. It appears that 
the progeny of early matings in the 
human family are less to be wished for 
than the children of more mature 
parents. 

Evolution is a vast system of philos- 
ophy. There is far more that we don’t 
know about it than we do; therefore we 
meet contradictions and difficulties on 
every hand. But it is a wholesome and 
inspiring vision, because it reveals to us 
our obligations. It leads to profound 
reverence, but it does not adjust itself 
yet to symbols. It may not be summed 
up in the slogan that man is descended 
from apes, any more than religion may 
be summed up in the prohibition of 
alcoholic beverages. 

Evolution teaches that we can breed 
any quality into or out of a family. It 
teaches that blood will tell, but it does 
not rule out the question: What are 
we doing to the blood within us? This 
will not remain constant throughout 
generations; it improves or it deteri- 
orates, and the responsibility for this is 
upon every one of us as individuals, for 
we pass on to the next generation what 
we have. 









that a con- 
night be 


The demand for plenty of cheap and 
feeble-minded labor to do hard but 
simple manual work does not accord 
with this philosophy. Such importa- 
tions may cost future generations far 
more than they benefit us. The pro- 
fessionally unemployed in England were 
found by General Booth to be capable 
of two days’ work a week, but no more. 
These are the descendants of early in- 
dustrial workers who toiled from eleven 
to fourteen hours a day, and the strain 
was injured by overwork. It will 
require generations to restore the breed. 
We also injure the breed of the men who 
work for us when we press them to the 
verge of nervous collapse by factory 
systems that rob them of the chance 
of interest in their work. Evolution 
teaches also that idleness is a leading 
source of degeneracy; that every man 
and woman should have the oppor- 
tunity to improve the strain of his and 
her own inheritance, and that there is 
no great onward and upward surge un- 
less we strive intelligently to bring it 
about. 

The great need of humanity in these 
days of wrath and selfishness and malice 
is religion. We need above all things a 
sense of divinity to enliven our con- 
sciousness of our obligations. Among 
those who think, some are so con- 
structed, or have been so trained, that 
divinity is only made sensible through 
special acts of creation. Others are 
differently constructed, and they sense 
divinity within nature rather than 
external to it. There is no issue of integ- 
rity or of character between these two 
schools. But, however we do it, we 
must see the light for ourselves, other- 
wise we shall live in darkness with no 
alternative save of denial or hypocrisy, 
if freedom to seek the light is for- 
bidden. The widespread propaganda of 
to-day to forbid the teaching of the 
theory of evolution, is more than a denial 
of rights; it denies to free men and 
women the opportunity to seek their 
obligations in order that they may fulfill 
them. 
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What Four Million Women Are Doing 


BY ELIZABETH BREUER 


The woman’s movement has received a great deal of notice, but very little understanding examina- 


tion. 


Even conservatively speaking, there are more than four million women in the United States 


organized, broadly speaking, to do good—good to themselves, to their communities, to their country. 
Most of us are unaware of the power and the scope of women’s organizations, and this article is a 


summing up of the characteristics of the principal groups in this great woman stream. 


These 


feminists of America, in greater number, in greater power and wealth than any sister movement 
in other countries, are unique in that their whole activity is toward a humanitarian end—there is 


not one iota of self-seeking among them. 


And Harperr’s is glad to present an article which for 


the first time in our knowledge makes an attempt to esti matgathe spiritual forces which animate 


these women’s organizations.—Tnr Epirors. 


ACCEPTED the invitation to the Ro- 

tary club luncheon because until that 
moment I had not known there was 
such a thing as a women’s Rotary club, 
and I was curious to see what it was like. 
There we sat at the honor table, the 
president of the club, the county super- 
intendent of schools, the city’s treasurer, 
the state president of the women’s 
clubs—all women, comely, substantial, 
worthy, and industrious, of middle age, 
with sureness written in each face. 
There we sat while the song leader, her 
ribboned hat slightly askew with excite- 
ment, from one of the many 
luncheon tables to cheer us into sing- 
ing “Silver Threads Among the Gold.” 
On her beaming face there was love and 
pride and enthusiasm, and she stood, 
her whole body lustily extended, her 
booming voice leading our uncertain 
sopranos. “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail awinding into the Land of My 
Dreams,” we sang again, the young 
private secretary with the wistful eyes, 
the lean secretary of the building 
company, the buxom proprietor of the 
flower shop, the lady candidate for the 
Senate, blond and beautiful like white 
marble, and firm of jaw. The final 
content of the “nightingales singing and 
the white moonbeams winging” wound 


rose 


itself into the secret heart of each 
woman, however divergent her indi- 


Sea 


vidual perceptions of music or life, the 
common longing reasserting itself as 
we trilled, “We'll build a sweet little 
nest somewhere in the West and let 
the rest of the world go by.” 

I thought how much Sinclair Lewis 
would have enjoyed this. It was a 
page out of the woman’s Babbitt: except 
that I felt how much it would take the 
powers of sympathy and love rather than 
an attitude of satire to see that here 
was the whole round of a woman’s aspi- 
rations to-day. Here she had stated her 
task for a long time to come—hers the 
heart-breaking task to combine her 
yearning for “some one like you, a pal 
good and true” and her pride and her 
achievement as a member of the Rotary 
club—with all it stood for of individual 
courage and fruition and the respect of 
her community and her group. 

There are many women’s Rotary 
clubs scattered about the United States, 
I discovered, and many women’s cham- 
bers of commerce too; and there are 
thousands of women’s clubs and women’s 
organizations of every possible political 
and humanitarian complexion. With 


every avenue of material and intellec- 
tual achievement open to women, with 
the vote, through which every aspect of 
sex distinction may be purged from their 
activities as against the activities of 
men, why is it that the organization of 















































women apart from men continues and 
grows in emphasis? 

We have in America the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of three, possibly four, 
million women acting in matters which 
are directly connected with the enrich- 
ment of the life of the nation through 
organizations that are distinctly fem- 
inine. We are so accustomed in rich 
America to large gestures and_ loose 
phrases that when we say three million 
women we immediately drug the imagi- 
nation; yet nowhere on earth is there a 
social spectacle equivalent to this one of 
vast masses of women from one end of the 
country to the other, from lonely bayous 
to throbbing cities, educating themselves 
and using their education and their human 
experience to the end that this may be a 
truer democracy, where social injustice 
shall perish, where poverty of oppor- 
tunity or of vision shall perish, so far 
as is in the power of the women to 
accomplish this. We have been so 
accustomed to women’s organizations 
and have been so bored by them that it 
is a shock to discover, as one does in 
Washington, for instance, that the 
Women’s Legislative Council, in which 
sits a representative from each large 
women’s organization, is the most 
powerful lobby in the capital. Its 
reputation for disinterestedness and 
public service and shrewdness is such 
that any bill sponsored by it auto- 
matically (with due deference to sena- 
torial omniscience) receives the cachet 
of responsible and sensitively attuned 
senators and representatives. 

To the politician, who outwardly 
must grin and bear it, these women are 
a despair and a menace, because they 
will not stay put politically. Their 
only consistency is that they act in the 
interests of women. To the student of 
the woman’s movement, aware of how 
specialized is the woman’s movement 
in many countries, how weak and un- 
certain in most, how extreme in others, 
it is the sanity of American feminism 
that is unique, its power and its human 
variability of direction. This feminism 
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of America is a kindly affair, there is in 
it little opposition to man, or hatred of 
him. It is an affair of millions of 
women moving on to a mass expression 
whose individual reaction is a sense of 
the fullness of life. Women for a long 
time to come will develop—will organize 
and act as women in channels of their 
own, and not among men. For a long 
time they will compete with their own 
kind. 

In a world in which the standards of 
masculine accomplishment prevail a 
feeling of futility is all that attends the 
career of the most successful home 
woman. The growing power of the 
woman’s movement lies in the fact that 
within its scope women find compensa- 
tory activities which give them position 
and value in the community at large 
and enable them to battle more effec- 
tively for civic acknowledgment of their 
prestige and value in their own sphere. 
The emphasis of all the activities of 
women’s organizations is on matters 
that will improve the position of woman 
in the home and in industry, in the 
sense of economic reward and_ inde- 
pendence that will protect and dignify 
her in her emotional investments in 
children and husband, that will pro- 
vide security and honor for those con- 
cerns of the community which are an 
enlargement of her personal interests. 

For women always the underlying 
sense of life is one of suffering, is one of 
inferiority. Children grow up, and they 
are not thankful. Husbands are a rich 
uncertainty, even the most loyal. For 
woman, unable to explain herself by 
systems of logic, rests always, beyond 
reason in the pain and the mystery of 
life, in the pain and mystery of the 
creative force which is vested in her. In 
America in recent decades she has had 
to cope with an industrial society which 
by its very ingenuity and by its very 
prosperity has deprived her of her 
tasks; and it is by tasks that she ex- 
presses herself. American women are 
trying to reconstitute this human living 
for themselves, they are trying to find 
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a human out of the welter and 
chaos of a machine age, as step by step 
they gather up the wreckage of their 
normal concerns and follow their busi- 
ness as women out into the community 
life where it has become an object of 
men’s specialization. 

They first demonstrated to the country 
how effective was their organization for 
this purpose when through the Women’s 
Council of Defense they put over with 
amazing success and celerity the Hoover 
Food program and every other govern- 
mental program demanding concerted 
action of enormous masses of people. 


way 


The greatest of these associations of 
women is the extraordinary Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs, which in the last 
three years has increased its member- 
under the presidency of Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter from one to two 
million members. It is an organization 
unique to America, and we have been 
so close to it that we have not given it 
the credit it deserves. Here is an 
organization which, broadly speaking, 
takes in every wideawake woman in al- 
most every community in the country. 
There is no community so isolated that 
it does not have its woman’s clubs to 
handle the civic, artistic, and social in- 
terests of the women, no community so 
small that it may not through its na- 
tional channels keep in contact with the 
foremost cultural existence of this and 
other nations. 


ship 


The Federation has been 
censured for having too great an abun- 
dance of grandmothers in its membership 
lists. Well, grandmothers aren’t neces- 
sarily doddering crones, quivering with 
senility. They can be, as indeed they 
are, in the Federation, rather young 
women, with a lively interest in the fine 
things of life, women who want to 
work, who want to know, who want to 
be of use to their country, to their 
communities, and to themselves. They 
are women with competences, for the 
most part, and with empty hands— 
women, who in their twenties, were 
marrying, in their thirties, occupied in 
rearing their young and managing homes 
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and husbands, and in their forties, al] 
this is taken from them through the in- 
exorable processes of nature and an age 
of specialization. Empty handed, their 
emotional crises over, with all their ma- 
turity crying to be used, what are they 
todo? ‘*We’d commit suicide,” 
of them to me, 
clubs. 


said one 
“if it weren’t for our 
They give us something to do, 
they give us a renewed sense of our im- 
portance in life.” Here is an immense 
organization which changes the greatest 
tragedy in the world, the tragedy of the 
middle-aged woman of to-day—the aver- 
cheerful home-woman—into a 
serene accomplishment, into a greater 
fruition. And it is stimulating to realize 
that, once given the opportunity to re- 
lease their energies and latent abilities, 
these average women become superior. 
A few months ago, at the Federation’s 
council meeting in Atlanta, I was sitting 
with Corra Harris on the platform during 
one of the sessions. She looked long at 
the two score officers round us, and then 
down at the women in the audience. 
“These are no ordinary women,” she re- 
marked. “Look at their remarkable 
heads.” Faces with power, and restraint 
and knowledge and suffering written in 
them. Placed in a frame of appre- 
ciation and service, all that was fine in 
them rose and dominated the picture 
of their personalities. 

Moving in so great a mass, the Feder- 
ation necessarily will express mass 
intelligence with all its faults and its 
virtues—with the wonderful saving 
grace that in all women there is a wistful 
hungering for beauty they have not 
known, which makes the heart ache 
when suddenly some expression of it 
breaks out in a chance speech or action. 
So if the woman in the Federation has 
not the aristocratic keenness of intellect 
that characterizes the League of Women 
Voters, she has something which to the 
artist and to the poet is far more im- 
portant and more potent. She is a 
simple, modest woman, seeking in her 
own way for richness and beauty in life. 
She is trying to realize through her club 


age, 
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some of the dreams of her youth, and 
her club is a picture of that complete- 
ness for which she has sought in life, and 
which too usually is denied her in a 
life spent in the service of her loved ones. 
If she is happiest as a good citizen, there 
is for her the legislative department of 
her club with its ambitious program of 
work and study. But m the same club, 
if she yearns for esthetic manna, she 
can hear an aria from “Tannhiiuser” or a 
sixteenth-century chanson and have its 
place in the history of music made clear 
to her. Or if in her youth she painted 
“flower pieces,” and they hang, faded 
in their frames, to remind her of her 
dreams, there is the art department 
through which she gathers the few 
pictures in her community together into 
a collection, and encourages and sends 
for loan exhibitions from the big art 
centers. It is a most important fact to 
the wsthetic development of Americ: 
that, as a part of its program in this 
direction, the Federation in thousands 
of communities is encouraging young 
artists and young musicians by develop- 
ing a greater appreciation in the com- 
munity itself of what its youth has to 
offer, instead of starving it away from 
home through rejection and ignorance. 
The Federation is the great artistic 
audience of the country, and it is con- 
scientiously developing its powers of 
appreciation to a higher plane. Inade- 
quate sometimes, but authentic, is its 
striving toward the great kinship of 
beauty. 

It is tempting to that sort of critic 
who wishes to bludgeon people into an 
immediate acceptance of certain—and 
frequently his own—style of art, to 
reproach so large an audience as this of 
the Federation for their subjection to 
other artistic patterns. Why creative 
writing of a quality which appeals to a 
scattered few thousands should be 
expected to be attractive to the hundreds 
of thousands in the Federation is hard 
to say, except that, being women and 
resting under a _ historical inferiority 
complex, they must be admonished and 
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reproved. Being women, and wishing 
to please, they are distressed by this 
criticism. They have not the self- 
assurance to answer, “I like what | 
like,’ which is the basis of a true en- 
joyment of anything, a picture or a pie. 
What is real art? Who shall say? A 
blacksmith gets as complete an emotion 
of beauty out of the ninety-eight-cent 
chromo, painted while he waited in 
loose-lipped wonder, as does the most 
exquisitely cultivated young man from 
contemplation of a Derain. Ezra Pound 
questions if there exist three hundred 
people in the world worth writing to— 
at the most a “half thousand exiles.” 
But the women are scolded because 
their conception of art does not happen 
to be the one of the particular cultural 
cudgel-bearer of the moment. The 
women are scolded because they like 
to hear second and third and even 
fourth-rate British novelists and poets 
in preference to the same species of 
native origin, who are also languishing 
for the shekels of the chautauqua and 
club circuit. In this the club women 
are no different from the most advanced 
intellectualists in the country whose 
small magazines print the works of 
Englishmen and translations from other 
foreigners. This demand for foreign 
art arises from a need of transfertili- 
zation, which is as vital in the world of 
the mind as it isin the world of economics. 
And in the working out of this inexor- 
able law the clubwomen are as authentic 
in their part as the modernist in his. To 
rest in your own strength and in your 
own and true quality of perception, but 
with a mind open to change, and flexible, 
is the most that can be expected of any 
person of culture. And in woman that 
quality of wanting to understand is 
active, because her appreciations rest in 
her emotional fixations, which are contin- 
ually, and paradoxically, in a state of flux. 

This attitude the clubwoman has, and 
how much more fruitful is that reaching 
out for the world’s treasure than the 
bridge-playing of her more worldly 
sister—not that she does not play bridge 
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upon occasion or don breeches and trek 
out into primitive spaces. For she is a 
jolly, hearty person, and in cities and 
country places she is at once the society 
and woman but 
with the salty edge of progressive ideas 
eating into and warding off complacency. 
The club have its 
periods of depression—as have nations 
and individuals—but its 
certain i 


club conservative, 


movement may 
resurgence is 
genuine and 
growing and 


because it is a 
permanent organism in a 
young country. It will survive because 
its underlying aim is the development 
of millions of women into intelligent and 
emotionally-colored human beings. 
While the Federation did not fight 
actively for suffrage, the enfranchise- 
ment of women brought to it a weapon 
they are learning how to use wisely 
through their civic studies. The peak 
of activity in this new and large school 
in citizenship is attained by the League 
of Women Voters. In the first days 
after their victory the women considered 
disbanding the organizations devoted 
to political emancipation, only to find 
after a year of indecision that they had 
a still more difficult task ahead of them. 
It was Mrs. Catt who first saw that, 
if the vote was only a political tool, it 
was one which women must be edu- 
cated to use intelligently. Here was a 
task leading to the more subtle eman- 
cipation of women, with none of the 
emotional exaltation attaching to it 
that had so colored the fight for the 


vote. With a fine imaginative intelli- 
gence the National Suffrage Asso- 


ciation virtually went en masse into 
the League of Women Voters, bound in 
high honor to make good on its before- 
suffrage declaration that, if women 
were given the ballot, they would make 
a definite and constructive contribution 
to their country’s citizenship. 

“You young women have the hard 
work ahead of you,” Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw said to them just before they got 
the vote. ‘Our part was easy.” Hard 
work indeed it is proving to be, but the 
politically minded women have more 
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than justified the existence of the League, 
young as it is. Headed by Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, distinguished for her un- 
swerving impartiality and her political 
astuteness, the League has steered an 
able course between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of partisan politics, and held 
straight to its course of training women 
on all matters which will make them 
effective citizens, to act as they will 
within their particular political parties, 
but to act as intelligent citizens always. 
Their political sagacity is honored by 
statesmen and politicians alike. The 
League has won the reputation of getting 
things done. It does not “‘resolute,”’ and 
then fade away in a fog of benignant 
well-wishing to this or that legislative 
need. It studies and analyzes bills and 
propositions that affect the interests of 
women, or of the nation’s government, 
and having come to a conclusion, it acts. 
How rightly it acts is evidenced by the 
fact that in Washington Mrs. Park is 
generally regarded as the most expert 
legislative tactician in the country. 
She is admired all the more by women 
that, charming as she is, with an ex- 
traordinary pale beauty and mental 
sensitiveness, she has never used this 
personality to sway susceptible law- 
makers on their human side. She has 
won out by the logic, the justice, and 
the necessity of the measure she, and 
with her, the Legislative Council, have 
advocated. The Sheppard Towner 
Maternity law, the Cable bill reinvest- 
ing American women married to foreign- 
ers. with their original citizenship, the 
Social Hygiene and Federal Reclassi- 
fication bills are some of the measures 
the League has furthered into national 
legislation. And in the states the work 
of legislative awareness goes on just as 
actively. The League bears almost the 
entire burden of pushing forward pro- 
tective legislation for women, in their 
industrial and educational interests, in 
child welfare, social hygiene, in uniform 
laws, in efficiency in government, in 
legislating for moderate living costs. In 
every state it conducts study courses in 
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legislation on all these matters. As a 
consequence, experts in every branch of 
government respect the League and 
give it the benefit of their researches, 
and the League in turn gives support to 
forward-looking public servants. 

At its last convention the League 
endorsed the World Court as the next 
effective step toward an association of 
nations, an endorsement concurred in 
by the most partisan Democrats and 
Republicans in its ranks, and immedi- 
ately made its endorsement effective by 
commissioning Mrs. Park and a com- 
mittee to go to Europe, study conditions 
there, and see what common ground of 
pacifist action they could find with the 
women of Europe. Armed with these 
findings, the League has begun its work 
for the World Court. 

A spirited intelligence is character- 
istic of members of the League. They 
do not fear ideas. They are not afraid 
to face facts contrary to their interests 
as leisure-class women—for they are 
that largely. In the sittings of the 
League’s last convention I heard discus- 
sions of our international policies, ques- 
tioning of our drift toward imperialism, 
of the real difficulties of disarmament, 
that might even have won the approba- 
tion of Sir Auckland Geddes, so keen 
were they, so informed. I mention the 
British Ambassador because it was he, 
who at their Pan-American convention 
told them that, if they really wanted to 
be intelligent citizens, they must find out 
something about world issues in terms 
of hard facts, not in the easy terms of 
large gestures toward the uncertain 
heaven of idealism. The Ambassador, 
discounting the easy way to their favor, 
paid them the finer tribute of speaking 
to them honestly about the fearful con- 
dition of the world. 

The annual meetings of the League 
are an auspicious event in national 
circles, and the great of more than one 
land, men and women, come before it 
to explain themselves and their policies, 
sure of comprehension, and possibly, of 


support. It was before the League that 
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Mr. Hoover came first, with the Ad- 
ministration’s advocacy of a World 
Court; it was before the League that 
Sir Robert Cecil came: it was from the 
able leaders of the League that he 
learned American sentiment was for the 
League if it could be made to function 
in really vital issues, such as the Ruhr 
situation. It was the League which 
enacted a greater friendship between the 
women of all the Americas, and it is 
the League which through its counsel is 
training South American women in 
practical procedures of organization, 
giving them advice and support and 
encouragement in their projects. 

One questions whether there are 
human beings with enough enthusiasm 
for the ideal of a complete citizenship 
in a true democracy to permit the 
League of Women Voters to grow and 
prosper. Already the clever district 
leader finds she must leaven her civics 
with tea parties, after the ancient 
manner of the Ladies Aid. She must 
humanize her politics and her legis- 
lative activity to make it palatable to 
large groups, but to the extent that she 
accomplishes this she has performed a 
truly noble task. In a country bulging 
with people careless of the unending vigi- 
lance which the healthful conduct of a 
democracy requires we can well be 
grateful for the existence of a watchful 
organization which realizes that the 
ultimate test of a democracy is the 
happiness and the freedom it brings to 
the human beings who comprise it. 

If the League is an organization 
which aims ultimately to depersonalize 
woman into the perfect citizen, there is 
another and an aggressive wing of the 
woman’s movement which attacks the 
problem from the opposite direction. 
It is the National Woman’s Party, and 
it wishes immediately to depersonalize 
woman so far as legislation is concerned, 
and then to reconstitute her in her 
special functions. 

The Woman’s Party is regarded by 
many women’s organizations as their 
common enemy, being as it is the radical 
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wing of the woman’s movement in the 
United States. This attitude proceeds 
from the intention of the Woman’s 
Party to remove from the statute books 
all laws which discriminate for or against 
women on sex lines, and that destruction 
accomplished, to create other laws which 
shall give necessary protection in indus- 
try, marriage, and other legal and social 
relationships, to men and women alike 
as human beings, regardless of sex, but 
regardful of the minimum of physical 
endurance for both. To accomplish this 
it seeks to tear down the whole body of 
protective legislation which has been 
built up through years of painful strug- 
gle by the majority of women’s organi- 
zations, and the women’s organizations 
are therefore fighting its program tooth 
and nail. 

The women who have set themselves 
to accomplish this are young—and led 
by a young woman. “I don’t dare men- 
tion Alice Paul’s name aloud among my 
associates or I'd be anathema,” said a 
woman nationally famous. “She’s got 
no real party. But that lone woman sit- 
ting up there on Capitol Hill with her 
young girl organizers has made more 
trouble for us than an army. Those 
girls are good looking, they’re witty and 
determined, and they’ve got fine heads 
on their shoulders. It’s a pity we can't 
have them with us instead of fighting us 
tooth and nail.” 

I heard echoes of the fighting at 
every convention: at the Women’s In- 
dustrial Conference, where logically they 
demanded a place on the program to ex- 
plain their stand against protective in- 
dustrial legislation; at the League of 
Women Voters’ convention where dele- 
gates told how state legislators ignorant 
of the divergence of aim, espoused pro- 
posals of the Woman’s Party, taking 
them as the will of all organized 


women. 

Opposite the Capitol in the magnifi- 
cent mansions which house the Woman’s 
Party, the traditional feminism aroma 
of antagonism to men is still in the air. 
I understand Miss Paul frowns on short 
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hair as a symbol of a surface feminism 
which might misrepresent the aims of 
the Woman’s Party; but the girls occa- 
sionally wave short locks to the conserv- 
ative wind. By accident or fate, these 
bearers of the torch handed to them by 
an older generation are young, attrac- 
tive, and enthusiastic, with the trium- 
phant assurance of bearing ascribed to 
goddesses. By accident or fate, the 
young women the country over who are 
winning their spurs as writers, artists, 
actresses, doctors, lawyers, real estate 
brokers, are enrolled in the lists of the 
Woman’s Party. Iam hazarding a guess 
that it is not so much a clearsighted en- 
thusiasm for the cause, as it is their ab- 
solute and worshipful faith in the genius 
and sincerity of Miss Paul which in- 
spires them to leave homes of comfort 
and position to enter on the hard one- 
night-stand work of the Woman’s Party. 
If married, they have a tendency to keep 
their maiden names; they have their 
own careers. Their splendid physique 
has not yet been depleted by their double 
burden of wife and career. The husband 
of one member was reading in the party’s 
declaration of principles the clause con- 
cerning the separate identity of women 
in marriage. “‘ What does it mean,” he 
asked his wife. “I suppose,” she 
drawled, with a twinkle in her brown 
eyes, “that you won’t be mistaken for 
me, or I for you.” “‘They’d even want 
us to bear the children,” complains an- 
other masculine critic. Well, I don’t 
suppose they’d object if that function 
were more equalized between the sexes. 

Fifty years ago at Seneca Falls suf- 
frage was only one of the many rights 
that little band of fearless women de- 
manded. The emphasis necessarily had 
to be placed on the vote, but that neces- 
sity was deplored because in their eyes 
there were so many rights equally vital 
to woman’s advance. The Woman's 
Party maintains it is only going on with 
the original program. It declares that: 

“Women to-day, although enfran- 
chised, are still in every way subordinate 
to men before the law, in government, 
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in educational opportunities, in the pro- 
fessions, in the church, in industry, and 
in the home:” and that the Woman’s 
Party will work *‘to remove all forms of 
the subjection of women in law and in 
custom”’; that woman “shall in every 
way be on an equal plane in rights, as 
she has always been and will continue 
to be, in responsibilities and obliga- 
tions.” Miss Paul does not hope to see 
all this come to pass in her day, but she 
is carrying on a program formulated by 
pioneers of an earlier day. 

Miss Paul holds that economic inde- 
pendence is the next step forward. Yet 
it was profoundly significant that every 
reference to legislation intended to pro- 
tect woman in industry in her interests 
as a mother, and in her home, met with 
prolonged applause from possessors of 
economic independence meeting in the 
Women’s Industrial Conference, called 
by the Woman’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington last win- 
ter. Here were no theorists of feminism. 
Here were the daily practicers of it, in 
final tests of hard reality. No delegate 
here, no workingwoman, talked of work 
as a “career.” It was discussed in the 
light of a necessary evil. The facts 
which moved some hearers to resort to 
their handkerchiefs were statements of 
speakers that the ultimate end of mother- 
hood, plus a day-long job, was enfeebled 
children—children dying in infancy, chil- 
dren deprived of their primal necessity, 
a mother and her mothering. Here was 
sympathetic comprehension of the fact 
that the great crises of childhood are 
psychological; that children wither and 
die without the sun of their mother’s 
presence. Here was an understanding 
that a home from which the mother was 
absent, was an orphanage; and if there 
was no mention of the bloom of woman- 
hood that is forever destroyed in the 
women who have day-long jobs it was 
because work for bread and a roof over 
one’s head and for milk for one’s chil- 
dren is the most absolute fact of life, a 
fact which overrules every demand of 
the soul, esthetic or spiritual. 
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Another aspect of this concern with 
fundamental facts is the birth control 
end of the woman’s movement, which 
has enlisted many women who fought 
for suffrage. Remarkable has been the 
gradual growth in effectiveness, and the 
concomitant conservatism of the woman 
who single-handed, in jail and out of it, 
with no money, no aid, fought for the 
legal right of a woman to control her 
own body. Margaret Sanger has been 
attacked by every variety and combi- 
nation of hypocrisy and of vested inter- 
est, but with an astounding courage, she 
has come through to a mellow and steady 
effectiveness, her cause made respect- 
able as women and men of consequence 
and position in the community came to 
her aid. 

The control of a woman over her job, 
the control of a woman over her person, 
the control of a woman over her amuse- 
ments, over her wages, the control of a 
woman over her family’s morals, each of 
these has had some organization to 
make it a living issue. The Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union with its 
enormous power has as its accomplish- 
ment the unquestionably large part it 
played in bringing about the Prohibition 
amendment and the permanent abolition 
of the saloon. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association has written a rec- 
ord of nobility in achievement for women 
whose magnitude it is difficult to grasp. 
Beginning with her spiritual needs and 
not ceasing until every normal activity 
of a woman has been included in its pro- 
gram, that organization has done more 
to make life beautiful and happy for the 
American and foreign young woman 
than any other organization in the world. 
Animated by a true religious spirit which 
has discounted race, religion, and preju- 
dice, if only there was the need to serve, 
it has stretched out the hand of love to 
women in every rank of life—actress, 
artist, factory girl, housewife, clerk. 
The woman in the Y. W. has stood for 

the interests of the working girl, for the 
minimum wage, when these interests 
ran counter to the financial interests of 
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her husband, and of her class. To at- 
tempt even to outline the story of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
would cover more pages than I am given 
in which to consider the activities of all 
women’s organizations. 

Certainly this running survey of the 
larger women’s organizations is enough 
to confound those critics who complain 
that in the two, three, or four years 
women have had political power they 
have accomplished little. What more 
could they do than this activity in every 
direction spellmg development for wo- 
men? An evidence of this growing con- 
sciousness of their rights as human be- 
ings to happiness and to self-interest is 
the remarkable progress of the Associ- 
ation of Business and _ Professional 
Women, an association for the secretary, 
the advertising woman, the doctor, the 
newspaper woman—an association 
through which women get the needed 
vitalizing experiences which come from 
comradeship alone. Here are women 
who, having made their way in the 
world, recognize that just to work is not 
enough—the abundant, the beautiful 
life lies beyond. These clubs have a 
prestige and a power rightfully won, 
especially throughout the South where 
the woman who works is still in the 
twilight zone of social recognition, in the 
South where a woman can yet be sos- 
siped about if she walks out into the 
street alone at night. This organization 
has meant much to lonely business 
women who find through it pleasure and 
riches and friends. The association has 
been aggressive in promoting the voca- 
tional interests of women in co-operation 
with the Federal Vocational Bureau and 
with women’s colleges, and has raised 
the standards of business women 
throughout the country. 

From all this getting together women 
have learned a spirit of fair play. They 
have learned to discard the pettiness 
that is a necessary corollary of a life 
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hedged in by four walls and concerned 
with little things, which women could 
make important only by emphasizing 
them out of their true proportions. 
“It’s wonderful to come to a conven- 
tion,” said a noted clubwoman. “No 
matter how much you love your family, 
you have a special kind of love for the 
women with whom you work.” 

And it isn’t all hard work, it isn’t all 
study sessions and legislative lobbying. 
The women have learned how to play 
together. They laugh more, and they 
see things more in their true perspective. 
No woman can persist in hugging her 
individual tragedy quite so vehemently 
to her breast when she is in company 
with many women with similar trage- 
dies who have learned how to smile, how 
to become large and generous and aglow 
with life through transmuting their re- 
pressed love into some form of social 
activity, of social good. 


The mass of sentiment in women’s or- 
ganizations tends toward legislative con- 
trol of individual liberties, especially 
those liberties which spell harm to the 
propertied interest of women in their 
families and certain standards of virtue. 
On a convention floor this winter I 
heard a woman relate the progress in 
her state legislature of a law designing 
the return of truant husbands and their 
punishment, and a rustle of approbation 
attended her words. Surely the deser- 
tion of a family is a greater crime than 
stealing some plethoric purse. It is hard 
to explain one’s repugnance to legisla- 
tion for the permanence of man’s and 
woman’s affections, legislation which 
will blot the tragedy out of life, except 
by one’s instinctive feeling that it will 
at the same time legislate the mystery 
and the ecstasy out of life which are its 
concomitants as well. But nature is re- 
sourceful and abundant, and what is 
denied growth in one direction springs 
up and flourishes in another. 
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THE THIRTEENTH GODDESS 


BY HENRY B. FULLER 


AR to the north of the great town’s 
center the vast stream of travel 
still kept up its flow. It was a Saturday 
afternoon in summer, and thousands 
were making the Grand Weekly Escape. 
Over a wide triple avenue, inclosed by 
a double row of tall new structures, the 
flood of vehicles moved on: motor cars, 
motor cycles, motor buses; and then 
more motor cars, and more, in close, end- 
less succession. 

One of these distinguished itself from 
all the rest. It was a huge and gorgeous 
affair. It out-chugged, out-sputtered, 
and out-honked any of them. Speed 
laws seemed to mean nothing to its oc- 
cupants. Its windows and panels glit- 
tered like a celestial city perambulant. 
Its doors displayed spread-eagles and 
lions rampant. Its chauffeur was liv- 
eried in scarlet. Its running boards were 
of glittering brass. Its four headlights, 
despite the sunshine, were all aglare. Its 
windshield—but it had none. 

All at once this car began to slacken 
its speed. It slowly grazed the curb, a 
few paces from where I was sitting. I 
was on a bench in a small park which 
interrupted, for a moment, the strong 
march of the tall new buildings. I was 
surrounded by nurse maids and babies, 
by rollicking, rowdyish, little boys, and 
by a small miscellany of loafers and 
loungers—a company similar, in fact, to 
the company I had left an hour ago in 
another park, ten miles to the south- 
ward. 

“Stop!” cried a loud, imperious voice 
from within the car. A footman, in 
scarlet, like the chauffeur, sprang down 
and set one of the eagles into sidewise 





flight, and a woman stepped out and 
walked straight toward me. 

She was a tall, robust creature. She 
advanced with a sharp look and a mas- 
terful stride. She was dressed in broad 
stripes of black and red, and her gown 
was covered with gold sequins that glit- 
tered and jangled. On her head she 
wore a sort of small, close-fitting helmet. 
The usual crest, however, was replaced 
by a panache—one plume was red, one 
was white, and one was blue. 

“Ah!” she said, in a loud, command- 
ing voice. “So you have come to see It.” 

“Madame,” I replied, as I rose, “I 
have come to see nothing. I have en- 
dured the hurly-burly of your metrop- 
olis for more than a week, and now I’m 
looking only for rest and quiet.” 

“Rest and quiet where J am?” she 
rejoined with a harsh yet complacent 
laugh. The crowd in the park came 
clamoring round her. The crowd on 
tires roared past over its triple roadway. 
“You shall see It all the same.” 

“Tt? What?” 

“That.” She pointed to the far end 
of the park. A small white cottage 
stood among the last trees. “Come.” 
She strode along with a kind of mas- 
terful, compelling grace. I thought of 
the walk of Juno—or was it Venus?— 
early in the #neid. 

“Madame. . .” I began. “Or, per- 
haps, Goddess . . .”’ I continued. 

“* Goddess is right,” she remarked suc- 
cinctly. “Of the Greater Gods there 
were twelve. I am the thirteenth—and 
the greatest of all. I am Publicity. You 
may bow.” 

I bowed. We all do. But I cringed, 
and I almost shrank away. 

““Ho!” she cries. “‘ Nothing sinister 
about me, I hope? Nothing ill omened?” 
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“Oh no: no, indeed,” I hastened to 
assure this exigent divinity. 

She led me toward the house. It was 
as small and simple and humble and 
rustic as could be imagined. It had a 
cramped side porch, and a_ lowly 
kitchen was tacked on behind. On one 
of its white shingles somebody had 
painted a small, black bird. 

“A crow?” I ventured. 

“A crow!” she returned disdainfully. 
“A Raven.” 

“Ah!” said I. 

““Come,’’ she urged. 
enter.” 

I hung back. Three or four cars 
stood in front of the cottage. 
itors were going in. Some others were 
coming out. 

“I'd rather wait a little,” I said. 

“Very well,” she agreed. “But con- 
sider fora moment. Try to realize what 
I have done. This is one of my greatest 
triumphs.” 

She stood there, feet well apart and 
arms akimbo, addressing not only me, 
but the gathering crowd as well. 

“Think how little I had to work on, 
yet see how much I have accomplished. 
An obscure tragedy, involving obscure 
people, in an obscure and remote village 
—yet what I have made of it! Why, 
this spot, seventy-five years ago, was as 
far away as the Canadian border. 
Motor cars—then?” she asked, as a tall 
green tower, crowded in both its upper 
and lower stages, rolled by. “Trolley 
cars?” she continued, as a long red 
vehicle rasped and clattered past, under 
an adjacent viaduct. “‘Neighbors?”— 
with a wide sweep of the hand toward a 
nearby group of apartment houses, just 
built or building. “‘Doctors?—in that 
forlorn, deep-buried hamlet? Roads?” 
she asked of the wide concourse, with 
its hundreds of vehicles rumbling and 
glittering by. “And in winter, with the 
one sole track a stretch of frozen mud, 
it was farther away than Canada—it 
was as far away as the Pole. Oh, that 


Now I understood. 


“We will 


Some vis- 





January !—no food, no fire: it was the 
Pole indeed!” 
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I shuddered, in the hearing of such 
“copy.” 

“Come, now,” she said to me. The 
last of the visitors seemed to have left. 

We stepped along and gained the nar- 
row porch. “Plenty of callers to-day,” 
she said, with high satisfaction, to the 
custodian. “That’s good, good, very 
good.” 

She paused in the doorway. Her tri- 
colored panache waved in the breeze and 
shone in the sunlight. “I have made 
him the greatest and best-known of our 
poets,” she said, ““and the most acces- 
sible. Everybody worships and wonders. 
Abroad they translate and imitate. At 
home we chatter and gossip about those 
last days incessantly. Isn’t that glory? 


Doesn’t that show—results? Follow 
me.” 

She led the way into a small square 
room. On one side, a table; on the 
other, a simple fireplace and mantel- 

® eé ” 
piece. “‘Here he wrote,” she declared, 


“his final masterpieces. And here,” 
with a step toward the fireplace, “her 
mother and her husband stood on either 
side of the cold emptiness and asked, 
with eyes, the wordless question, ‘What 
can be done?’” 

She pushed me toward the rear. 
other small room. “The kitchen. 
and empty now as it was then.” 

She seized me by the shoulder, swept 
me past the dead fireplace, and pro- 
pelled me toward a tiny chamber on the 
other side of the house. 

“And here...” she began com- 
placently . . 

In this narrow place a serious woman 
who wore a long touring veil was making 
her last observations and notes. A large, 
well-fed man took up most of the space 
left by his wife and by an old-fashioned 
four-poster bed. ‘And now, Mary,” he 
said, “if you’ve about got this cleared 
up we may as well drive on.” They 
passed out. 

My guide began to dilate. The great 
moment was come. 

“And here, in this room,” she gloated, 
“the young wife, ill and undernourished, 
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died. Yes, in this room, and in this very 
bed. And now, thanks to me, everybody 
can come; everybody can see. I have 
laid out a magnificent avenue past the 
very door. I have crowded it with 
public conveyances. I have let in the 
SS Sa 

*“Madame!” I cried. “Cease! And 
go! Take your beak from out my 
heart, and get you back to your office. 
Leave me, I beg!” 

“Oh, if you feel that way about it!” 
She swept out in high dudgeon, her 
plumes grazing the top of the low door. 
From the porch I saw her take her glit- 
tering, jingling way to the waiting car. 
The scarlet footman sprang down and 
slammed her in; the chauffeur, behind 
his absent windshield, gave out a hoarse 
honk; and the machine, gasping and 
spluttering, turned about and_ sped 
toward the south. 


THE CASE OF “MY DAUGHTER” 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


ERE is the incident. A young 
girl of the approved flapper type 
was sitting at the extreme end of the 
car. She was busily engaged with a 
piece of fancy work. I will wager that 
she was not conscious of herself or her 
apparel—except, perhaps, with the slight 
virtuous consciousness of being well 
dressed, according to her standards of 
dressing. She certainly gave no sign 
of being aware that she was the ob- 
served of every male passenger entering 
the car. Oh, yes, her “endearing young 
charms,” fully set off by her manner of 
dress, were evidently noted, if for an 
instant only, and then dismissed for the 
superior charms of the morning paper! 
It was for me a bit of pleasant comedy— 
this absorption of the girl in her fancy 
work and the momentary start and con- 
fusion of the masculine newcomer. 
Suddenly, at my side, from an elderly 
gentleman who had irritatedly dropped 
his Times: “‘Madam, what would you 
do, if a daughter of yours dressed like 
that?” 
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Now, what I do not yet understand 
was the manner and the spirit of my 
reply: “Why, I wouldn't do anything! 
There’s no harm at all in that young 
thing. She only wants to be in fashion!” 
I said much more in defense of the sub- 
ject. I experienced a great wave of 
tenderness for her and a determination 
to put her case so that she might not be 
misjudged. Apparently, it was all in 
vain. 

“Well!” deciared the old gentleman, 
with a glance expressive of indignant 
disappointment in me: “All I can say is, 
that I have three married daughters 
with daughters of their own, and I can 
tell you, they wouldn’t stand for any 
such indecency as that. We Southerners 
evidently have different standards.” 

I am still wondering why I took up 
the cudgels for a might-be but non- 
existent human creature belonging to 
me—why, on the contrary, I did not 
reply, courteously, but with a finality: 
“Sir, I have no daughter.” I might 
also have contrived to convey in stating 
this fact a certain pensiveness, which, I 
feel sure, my interlocutor would have 
approved. Instead, I am left with a 
hypothetical offspring of the unfortu- 
nate age, most difficult to deal with—a 
flapper! And, being a person of a 
peculiarly irresponsible type, I am 
astonished that I should have taken this 
problem upon me when it could so easily 
have been averted. Does anyone under- 
stand the psychology outlined in this 
incident? I have sometimes thought 
that my behavior was merely a sporadic 
variant of the feminism of the day—a 
little exercise, so to speak, in polemics, 
as though preparatory to some vaster 
adventure in the defense of “something 
or other.” 


THE ANTIQUE BED 
BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


HAVE one advantage over my wife 
in the matter of antique furniture. 
It is I who customarily drive the flivver. 
As most roadside antique shops are 
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clearly marked and I keep a sharp look- 
out ahead, it usually happens that we 
pass them at terrific speed; and some- 
times, at the moment of passing, I may 
chance to be calling attention to the 
salient features of the landscape on the 
other side of the road. The thing has al- 
most reached the point, I regret to say, 
where a shout of enthusiasm from me 
about a mountain view to the left is fol- 
lowed, on the part of my wife, by a sur- 
reptitious glance to the right to see 
whether there may not be a Chippendale 
chair in the offing. 

You must understand that I am not 
opposed to antiques on principle. I 
have known some old chairs which were 
just as comfortable as new ones. If a 
dinner table will hold the dinner with- 
out collapsing and gives me room enough 
for my knees, I am not one to ask em- 
barrassing questions about its age. And 
I enjoy a comely design as much as the 
next man. Yet this question of an- 
tiques puzzles me. My wife, who has 
been reading some of those books in 
which the author tells you how he 
picked up an utterly perfect Queen 
Anne egg beater in a tiny farmhouse in 
Vermont, and how he could hardly re- 
frain from erying “Ooh!” in his sheer 
elation as he paid three dollars and 
seventy-five cents for it, declared the 
other day that there is a beauty, a sat- 
isfying quality, which time alone can 
give. I seized the opportunity for a 
word or two on behalf of my old white 
sneakers, which are in some disfavor; 
but she didn’t see the parallel at all. 
Later, when she suggested turning in the 
flivver and getting a 1924 model, I re- 
proached her gently. The new models, 
said I, are not the same. Consider the 
sturdy lines of the ancient body; the 
modeling of the radiator, so different 
from crass modern designs; consider the 
mudguards alone—perfect examples of 
the tinsmith’s craft, and marked with 
dents which bring back the stirring 
events of the olden time. Who would 
have a new flivver when he can own 


an antique? But my wife was not 
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impressed, which seemed 


curiously 
illogical. 

The other day, as we were bowling 
along a country road, she saw an an- 
tique shop first. “‘Here we are!” she 
cried, and began to speak of her wish for 
a bed to match the maple bureau in the 
guest room. It appeared that if we got 
a bed, then all we would have to do 
would be to pick up a couple of charm- 
ing old chairs and an exquisite old table, 
and perhaps get some new wall paper 
and remodel the bookcase, and the room 
would be practically complete. I was 
in my most broadminded mood, so I set 
my foot vigorously against the lovely 
old wrought-iron brake pedal, and we 
drew up beside the shop. 

It was called “Ye Olde Antique 
Shoppe” or something of the sort, and 
consisted of a dilapidated farmhouse 
bulging with junk. We saw an assort- 
ment of china and glass; a variety of 
lumber of various types apparently as- 
sembled in view of a possible coal- 
strike; a squad of dismal chairs which 
looked as if they had been through a 
severe mauling in somebody’s cook’s 
sitting room; several mirrors not quite 
as funny to look at yourself in as the 
ones at Coney Island, but good for a 
hearty laugh at shaving-time; and a few 
clocks indicating various incorrect times 
of day and decorated with pictures 
painted by the hired man. The gems of 
the collection were perhaps two dingy 
oil paintings of somebody’s Uncle Hiram 
and Aunt Hepzibah, large as life and 
twice as vindictive. One of the books 
on the lure of the antique had said that 
under the stern forbidding exterior of 
our forbears was hidden away a love of 
the beautiful. One glance at Aunt Hep- 
zibah was enough to convince me that 
the words stern and forbidding were well 
chosen. 

‘““Good morning,”’ said my wife to the 
lady in charge of the shop. “Have you 
a bed?” 

I thought for a moment that she was 
overcome with a sudden lassitude and 
wanted to lie down, but the lady in 
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charge made no such mistake. She 
pointed to a number of posts and beams 
in the corner, leaning wearily against the 
wall. 

As we dragged the pieces out and put 
them together, the owner of the shop 
laid out for us a program of work for the 
winter in case we made our purchase. 
To begin with, the bed-posts needed 
only to be sandpapered and varnished 
and rubbed with oil and refurbished in a 
few other ways. Then, of course, we 
must have some angle-irons made by a 
blacksmith, and the headboard repaired 
by a carpenter, and a spring made by 
(who would make a spring, anyway? 
One swallow doesn’t—no, that’s not it); 
and have the crack in one of the posts 
fixed, and I don’t know what else. As 
the owner talked, I had an impression 
that all the community industries would 
have a busy season working on that bed. 
I’m not sure that even the plumber and 
the steamfitter weren't going to be 
implicated. 

We were discussing the best cosmetics 
for bed-posts when I suddenly made a 
discovery. 

“My dear,” said I, “this bed is only 
five feet six inches long.” I stood one 
of the sidepieces on end and looked over 
the top of it at my wife. “‘ That ends it. 
If a guest of my size lay with his feet 
flat against the footboard, he would pro- 
ject from his ears up.” 

“But there isn’t any footboard,” said 
the shop owner amiably. 

“Do you expect a genuine old four- 
poster to have a footboard?” asked my 
wife. 

“IT do,” said I. “I expect any civi- 
lized bed to have a footboard. When 
there’s a footboard you may have to tie 
yourself into a knot, but at least you 
know where you are. In a bed like this 
you're liable to get your feet frostbitten 
and never know why until it’s too late.” 

“But the bed’s so lovely,” said my 
wife reproachfully. 

“And our friends are so tall,” I re- 
plied. “If this bed is for the guest room, 
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guests? Napoleon would have adored it, 
and the Japanese, who are said to be a 
fascinating little people, would fit it 
nicely. Of course, if we knew any dwarfs 
intimately, they would probably regard 
the guest-room bed as one of those deli- 
cate attentions that mark the perfect 
host. But 

“Antique beds are always short,” in- 
terposed the presiding deity. Immedi- 
ately I thought I understood the morose 
expression in the face of George Wash- 
ington (six feet two inches) and the sad 
eyes of Abraham Lincoln (six feet four). 

“You can always double up your 
legs,” said my wife. ‘*To hear you talk 
anybody would think there were no such 
things as knee-joints. What are knee- 
joints for, anyway?” 

While I was trying to think what 
knee-joints are for, the presiding deity 
suggested that of course we could have 
side-pieces as long as we wished made 
for us by a carpenter. There was a gen- 
erous air about her which suggested that 
anything up to eight or ten feet would 
be perfectly satisfactory to her. The 
open-mindedness of these antique deal- 
ers toward repairs to their furniture is 
one of their most striking characteristics. 
They continually suggest alterations 
and additions. “That would cut off 
very nicely about here,” they say of a 
bed-post. “‘ That would be very pretty 
to do over,” they say of a chair. And 
they are strong for scraping; the minute 
you criticize the color of a piece of fur- 
niture they assure you that you can 
scrape it. They seem to think of their 
customers as little boys just aching for 
something to try out their new jack- 
knives on. 

So it was settled. We bought the bed, 
or rather the antique fragments. From 
the first moment it was clear that we 
were in for buying something; far better 
the bed, thought I, than Uncle Hiram 
and Aunt Hepzibah. I made out the 
check as rapidly as possible, for I could 
see that my wife was beginning to cast 
covetous glances at a table which looked 
as if it had been left out in the rain ever 





since the Boston Massacre. Better the 
bed than such a relic. So I whistled 
cheerfully as I staggered out to the 
flivver with bed-post after bed-post, and 
the flivver chugged merrily home. 

Now we spend our evenings sand- 
papering the bed-posts. Then will come 
the varnish and oil (or is it shellac?), and 
the new side-pieces and the new spring 
and the new angle-irons and the repairs, 
and the carpenter’s bill and the black- 
smith’s bill and all the rest of it. And 
when the bed is at last in place, enlarged 
to a suitable length, and our guests are 
stretching out their toes to the utmost 
with long sighs of satisfaction—will it be 
all over then? Don’t you fool yourself. 
We shall have to get a table to go with 
the bed, and some chairs to go with the 
table, and some andirons to go with the 
chairs; and before very long we shall 
probably be deciding that the bed doesn’t 
match the rest of the set satisfactorily, 
and we shall be off on another bed-hunt. 
As I said before, this antique business 
puzzles me a little. 

But I try to keep cheerful, and so I 
sit down solemnly and look at the bed 
and conjure up pictures (as the books 
specify) of the long winter evenings in 
the New England kitchen, stately dames 
in kerchiefs, and swains, the 
days of °76, the gathering of the minute- 
men at Concord, and that sort of stuff. 
I am not very good at conjuring, and the 
old-time romance comes slowly. But let 


The process is educa- 


damsels 


us not lose hope. 
tional. Who knows but that under my 
stern forbidding exterior may be hidden 
away a love of the beautiful? 


“WE ARE THE MUSIC MAKERS...’ 


BY BEN RAY REDMAN 
IGHT rhymes, hard words, edged 
thought, 
Acidity, aeridity; 


Pebbles 


Strung with a bright 


as jewels bought 
i morbidity 

As reminiscent pricks 

Of life’ 

The carbon of charred sticks 

Sx rawled in 


S frustrated \ outhfulne Ss: 


a blurry truthfulness; 
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Spray from the bitter founts 

Of jejune egotism; 

Vague thunders from the mounts 

Of embryonic schism: 

Edged thought, hard words, tight rhymes, 
Precarious modernity 

New poets for new times: 

No music for eternity. 


THE GLOOM OF HUMOR 


BY FRED C. KELLY 


HOSE who know me as a carefree 

young fellow, inclined to whistle 
or sing in the bathroom, might be aston- 
ished to learn that I was not always 
thus. ‘Time was when I was compelled 
to be a humorist, and life held little 
charm for me. Indeed, life became a 
downright nuisance. 

Pll never forget the gloom of the day 
that the managing editor told me I was 
to do a daily funny column. He called 
me into his office and began to talk about 
a new department on the editorial page 

a column or two each day of funny 
stories about everyday life. 

“We want it to be the real thing in 
humor,” the boss continued; “‘I should 
like to see it so funny that everybody 
would want to read it the minute he 
picks up the paper, and then, having 
read it, sit and laugh and chuckle for an 
hour afterward.” 

He slapped his thigh in the exuberant 
manner of a village wit at a church 
social, and laughed himself at the 
thought of how side-splittingly funny he 
wished the new department to be. 

“Who’s gomg to write all 
sprightly comedy?” I inquired. 

“Why that’s what I want you to do,” 
replied the managing editor. 

“Me?” 

“You.” 


“Do vou really 


this 


think I 
comical?” I asked weakly. 
“It'll be no trouble at all,” the boss 
assured me. “There are funny things 
constantly happening on the street cor- 
ners, In the cars- 


can be so 


all over town: in fact, 
in every walk of life. Simply write tliese 
funny things. 


If some prominent banker 
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savs something funny to his- wife at 
breakfast, write a droll paragraph or two 


\fier all, it does seem absurdly 
“a funny thing 
happens and [ merely write about it.” 

* Exactly.” 

That was about all of our interview. 
| walked out in a daze, went to my 
humble apartment, threw myself on the 
couch, and tried to figure it all out. 
Every picture, every piece of furniture 
in the room served to remind me of the 
happy days when I wrote sad, tragic, 
and gloomy things for a living. 

[ had an idea that I might keep going 
for about two weeks. Everybody has a 


simple.’ L conceded: 


few funny ideas in his system, I suppose, 
aud, as nearly as I could calculate, mine 
might hold out a fortnight. I lived in 
the hope that the paper would know I 
had done my best, and would keep me on 
the payroll in some more cheerful place. 

The desk where I was to write my 
droll stories of city life was by a window 
overlooking a dirty little cross street. I 
stared out at two colored chauffeurs and, 
at first thought I envied them their care- 
free life, with nothing to do but ride 
about in large, costly machines. But, 
on reflection, I knew that their lot was 
only a trifle better than mine. I recalled 
my inability to operate any mechanical 
device more complicated than a wheel- 
barrow, and knew that I might as well 
worry over humor as over machinery. 
dust then my eye rested on a street 
leaner. Ah, IT thought, there was the 
ideal job! Nothing to worry about. No 
chance of not making good. The street 
vas dirty. He swept it. What could be 
simpler? How I did envy the man! 

\t the end of two weeks I was sur- 
prised to find that I still had a few ideas 
on hand. Things on the streets which I 
had never before noticed sank into my 
consciousness as worth writing. And 
one thing suggested another. It was 
simply an application of: 
s| all find. 

Perhaps I could hold out another 
week. Gradually, I reached the sec- 


seek and ve 


ondary stage of my troubles. The 
primety stage was when I feared I 
couldn’t hold my job; the secondary 
period: was when things came so easily 
that I was heartily ashamed of myself 
and went to the cashier’s window each 
Saturday with a hang-dog air. As my 
acquaintance and experience grew I goi 
hold of more funny-story germs than I 
could handle. By the time I rode down 
town in the morning I had usually seen 
and heard or thought of enough things 
to fill my daily space. By noon I was 
always through work for the day. 

Guilty as I felt, I kept right on taking 
the paper’s money every pay day. My 
excuse was that the owner of the paper 
was so ridiculously rich that it served 
him right. I didn’t like the man, be- 
cause I thought there was no sense in 
any human having so much money, and, 
moreover, he wore little white chin whis- 
kers that annoyed me. So I simply 
chuckled every time I thought of the 
joke I was playing on him and greedily 
accepted the money his gentlemanly 
cashiet handed to me. 

Time went on and I came to the ter- 
tiary or acute stage of my troubles. I 
had safely passed the period when I 
feared’ I couldn’t find enough comedy, 
and gradually ceased to feel much shame 
over the ease with which I earned my 
pay—the fact is, I had successfully pro- 
moted* several salary increases for my- 
self on’ account of the supposed difficul- 
ties of my job; but the next stage was 
more serious. So much constant dealing 
with jokes and jests and quips and merry 
tales got on my nerves. I began, more 
or less unconsciously, to avoid old and 
trusted friends, because I feared they 
would tell me jokes and wish me to 
write them. I couldn’t go into a res- 
taurant without having some one—often 
a comparative stranger—come up and 
pour bits of pseudo-comedy into my ear. 
And yet if no one told me his jokes and 
comic adventures I couldn’t earn my liv- 
ing; Thad to listen. That was the tragic 
part of it. There was no way out; I had 
to smile a sad, sickly smile and try to 





seem interested. It was the utter hope- 
lessness of my lot that made life a bur- 
den. ‘There were days when I was half 
tempted to go out and play golf. 

Men and women from every walk of 
life got the impression that I reveled in 
all manner of rococo and_ primordial 
jokes. It was practically impossible to 
turn a corner without having a palaeo- 
Only a 


small fraction of all I heard were new 


erystic jest flung into my face. 


or printable, but I had to laugh gleefully 
at one and all without regard to whether 
they were of the present or the premun- 
dane period. 
[ even got tons and tons of puns 
Men who didn’t catch 
me on the street called me by telephone 
It just 
seemed as if when a man had a particu 


handed to me. 
at my office or dwelling place. 


larly bad joke and the neighbors began 
to complain, so that he had to get rid 
of it, he 


One day a total stranger called me on 


immediately thought of me. 
the telephone. He could hardly make 
himself understood at first for laughing 
over what he was about to tell me, but 
when he got control of himself, he asked: 

“How do you spell tide—the tide in 
the ocean?’ 
* How 
do you spell tied—when you've tied 
your shoe?” 

I told him that also. 
said triumphantly, 
laughter: 


I told him and he continued: 


Whereupon, he 
with a 


shriek of 
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“ There’s a peach of a joke for vou— 
high tide and low tied! You can print 
my name with it if you want to.” 

They were not all that bad, of course. 
but they were bad enough. 

I was obliged to give up every form 
of social frivolity, because if I went 
Where people were gayly tossing the 
light ball of conversation, some one was 
sure to crowd me into a crypt and tell 
me of the perfectly killing things his 
uncle used to say. 

What made the situation all the worse 
was that I doubted if I could earn my 
bread by any other means than humor. 
I had heard of men who got into ruts 
and then took correspondence courses or 
went to night school, and eventually 
changed their luck. For me, though, | 
saw no way out of the quagmire of 
humor. 

Finally, however, I determined that 
something must be done. I yearned to 
go to a far country and begin life anew. 
Away from the old associations, I hoped 
that I might be able to brace up and 
follow something legitimate. I packed 
up my few belongings and went to an- 
It was a 
long, hard struggle, but I read serious, 


other city among strangers. 


ponderous books and sought out men 
After a time I began 
to relish my food and grew compara- 
tively cheerful. For 
scarcely a line of humor. 


who rarely smiled. 


vears I wrote 


I’m now com- 


pletely cured. 
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A Matter 


BY EDWARD 5$ 


NO a coeval who said he found it 
hard to have any fun now that he 
iad got so old, the reply of a fellow 
veteran was that he ought to interest 
himself in dying, since that was the 
most important thing which was left for 
him to do. And it is important. Next 
living, our most interesting experi- 
ence is dying. It takes us all our life 
to discover what we are and what we 
are born to, and we may well devote due 
share of our last period of experience to 
consideration of what is going to happen 


] 


to us next. 

We do not make very good work of 
dying. One reason is that when we 
undertake it we are apt to be out of 
health and low in spirits, and are lable 
to be in a state of pain or physical dis- 
comfort. That ought not to be, but so 
it is. We ought to go out like the last 
bit of candle wick when the last drop of 
paraffin is gone, with no more than just 
a flicker to sav it is the end. And so it 
happens sometimes. But not many of 
us do so well. Most people die much 
before their time and (if they are useful 
people) before they can be spared or their 
companions are ready to part with them. 
hat tends to make dying a good deal 
less enjoyable than by rights it ought 
to be. For really it is the crowning 
adventure of life, and we ought to come 
to it like a first-nighter to his seat, 
waiting with cheerful eagerness to see 
what sort of a new play it is going to be; 
instead of which the dying rarely show 
enthusiasm, and the surrounding ob- 
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servers are dolorous, for parting with 
people is an ill business if we love them, 
and even if we don’t, we are awed by 
the mystery of death. 

All these reflections because. after 
one gets along far enough in maturity, 
the people of his time whom he knows, 
or knows about, and who knew the 
world that he knew, drop off in ceaseless 
succession, keeping one reminded how 
very precarious and experimental our 
hold on this world really is, and how far 
what we call living is from being the 
whole of life. History is an obituary 
notice. It is all about the departed and 
what they did here. It would be still 
more interesting if it told what has 
happened to them since, and maybe in 
what we pious people call the Lord’s 
good time it will. Undoubtedly, a great 
many of them improved their circum- 
stances by migration. Most of us be- 
lieve that, and surely we need to. 

If we had better and more reasonable 
views about death and more confidence 
in it as something to our advantage, we 
would take life easier and with much 
less anxiety. As it is, we incline to take 
both life and death much too hard. We 
even worry about them sometimes. That 
is just like fishes worrying because they 
are in the water. Of course, they are in 
the water. At their stage of biological 


development where else would they 
be? We even worry about the pros- 
pects of this world, and whether it will 
be saved from the perils that crowd 

Maybe so; maybe not: 


on it just now. 








but why worry? Is it necessary that the 
world should be saved ? Is it meant to 
be saved, and perfected as a residence 
for human creatures, or is it just a 
except for 
Is it better 
for the pupils as it is than it would be if 


safer and 


school, and unimportant 


what it can do for pupils? 
more comfortable? Is its 
whole apparatus, its buildings, its roads, 
its art, its 


literature, its institutions 


generally, of any great consequence 


except as they help the spirit of man to 


develop and come to his own? They 


may all become hindrances to that 
spirit—Saul’s armor—and_ hold man 
back instead of helping him. Let us 


not worry about them! To man what is 
and not all the 
clutter of collector’s junk and industria! 
apparatus that litters up this residential 
sphere except as it helps his develop- 
ment, as doubtless some of it really does. 

The Earth will probably last 
time. The notion that it is going to 
collapse under us has been offered for 
consideration for 


important is man, 


our 


thousands of years, 
and has been considered and, at times, 
accepted on a large scale, and the date 
agreed upon, but it has never made good 
except in spots, as lately at Tokio. It 
is a bad bet. Never bother 
The truth is, it looks now as if, before 
humanity had used up this globe and 
the useful deposits and fertilities it is 
stocked shall have developed 
the ability to move out of it at will, and 

That's 
die, and 


with it. 


with, we 


stake out new claims elsewhere. 


} 


what we do, as it is, when we 


some present indications favor the idea 
that our successors may do it presently 
Death 
as the opening of the door to a 
better place than this, better oppor- 
tunities and a larger life. But it is not 
popular, not yet. It is much 
associated with breaking of ties and the 
laceration of And vet it is 
accommodate 


without dying. ought to be 


popular 
too 
affections. 


how we 
ourselves to. it. It is 


extraordinary 
altogether a 
wonderful fact, but we are used to it, 
accept it, ignore it. We 


and almost 


have other things to do than to con- 
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centrate our minds on it. 


We have to 
live and do all that pertains to living, 
and, considerably, we let dying take 


eare of itself as is 


Scripture. 


recommended — in 
That is why so many of our 
friends who go do not get half the notice 
in their going they are entitled to. 
They ought to be written up. Every- 
body’s life has been interesting if the 
story of it is really told. Of the great 
majority of people it is never told. 
Those who can tell it and know about 
it either have not time to tell the story, 
or have not the gift of narrative. Real 
obituaries that tell with understanding 
about the people of whom they treat 
are as interesting a form of literature as 
there is. They are condensed biog- 
raphies, but the making and the print- 
ing of them is very haphazard. 

Now at the end of the vear if one had 
the death list of people he knew about, 
as we shall have it in the newspapers 
next month, how much there would be 
Some of it have been 
said in the back files of the newspapers; 
much of it 


to say. would 


not. There are people to 
whom as they go we feel like making a 
salute of 


farewell, just as we send 


flowers to a steamer when some one goes 


that we care for. For an example, 
think of Kate Douglas Wiggin, so 
blithe and charming a_ spirit, so de- 


lightfully articulate, so good a writer, so 
good a speaker, so kind, so pleasant, 
and There 


notice of her when she departed, but 


such good fun. Was due 
that is past and we are lucky to have 
the written record she made of herself in 
her writings which still abide and will not 
readily fade out. 

More lately there went away another 
writer, John Morley, a famous man, long 
resident on earth 
journer here. He much. He 
well. He Man, a 
useful politician, an administrator of 
great integrity, a reformer who stuck 
to his principles. Doubtless ‘ well done, 
thou faithful servant” has been said to 
him, but he did not know religion, and 
on that account was by so much less 


and a diligent so 


wrote 
wrote 


Was a 200d 
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inspiring and interesting and influential. 
An agnostic all his life, 
and lacking the warmth and the vision 


It was curious. 


that he was entitled to. 

There died in September a lady whose 
passing the readers of this department 
should be told of, Mrs. Curtis, born a 


Shaw of the Boston family of aboli- 
tionists, and the widow these thirty 
vears of George William Curtis, of 


Harper's Weekly and *'The Easy Chair.” 
\fter her husband’s death she went on 
with life without any change of location, 
living in Staten Island, where they had 
lived together, going to Ashfield in the 


summer, as had been their habit. <A 
remarkable woman with great contin- 


itv of mental attitude and habits of 


living. One who knew her writes of her 
to the ** Easy Chair”: “* Very few of those 
who knew and admired Mr. Curtis 
knew his wife. She never went into 
the Great World. Visitors from that 
vorld found her at the Bard Avenue 


house on Staten Island, or at Ashfield, 


lways the same—herself; in youth, 
beautiful: in old age, noble and. of 


distinguished presence; chary of speech 
and always direct and to the point, 
enuine, with no nonsense; the same to 
the hired man and to neighbor Charles 
Eliot Norton; more interested in the 
calves and the drought than in liter- 
ature or art, with strong opinions on 
politics and politicians and with simple 
standards and tests, applied without 
Beneath the surface 
of her lay depths of affection, fidelity, 
nd devotion, and also a capacity for 
righteous wrath. Cruelty to a dog or 
horse or child roused her, not to speech, 


circumloecution. 


but to action, as many an unworthy 
parent or master on the Island had good 
cause to remember.” 

Mr. 


plementary qualities. 


had 


In him there was 


Curtis and his wife com- 


courtesy, grace, and eloquence; while 


e, much less articulate, was direct, 


lifferent to much that average women 
of habit 
All her life she loved horses 


re for, and tenacious 


and 


MOH, 


| drove them until her latest vears; 
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and the mental picture of her that is 
most familiar is of driving with her 
husband about Ashfield or Staten Island. 

Kdward Dutton, the venerable pub- 
lisher, who died in the same month well 
on in his ninth decade, had this same lik- 
ing for horses and for driving, and one 
would him the 
Ridgefield, driving alone, when he was 
long past eighty. It was not by acci- 
dent that came to be the 
father of so many religious books, for 


meet on roads about 


he foster 
religion was what most interested him, 
and knowing it, he was a good judge of 
what books had it in them. 
Remarkably spiritually minded, he com- 
bined with that quality excellent busi- 
ness judgment, which he exercised more 
or less to the very end of his long life. 


really 


in his interest in concerns invisible, his 
protracted capacity to deal with things 
mundane, his very long life and benig- 
nant old age, he was fit to compare with 
the late John Bigelow. In both of them 
spirituality'made for longevity, as usually 
it does, for people who have it have a 
better understanding of life and take it 
as a rule more intelligently, more sub- 
missively and with less wear and tear 
than those who have it not. 

As we write the Union Jack hangs out 
along Fifth Avenue in honor of David 
Lloyd George, who has come to make 
us a visit and communicate to us a few 
timely thoughts. Welcome to the lively 
statesman who has done so much so far 
in his animated life, and of whom no 
one can be sure that he will not do a 
lot What man in all Europe is 
more famous than he, or better known 
in these parfs!) And how did he come 
so? What has he got that has made 
him what he is? Of he 
developed by years of aggressive, fight- 
ing politics, in Parliament and 
that constituted him a_ democratic 
champion in England. He had great 
talents in wonderfully 
lively mind, but besides that still some- 
thing, the thing that John Morley did 


more. 


iS course, was 


out, 
him, a 


born 


not have, a sense of religion, the power 
to see a little more than was in sight; 
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a spiritual endowment, an_ instinct, 
a vision that came to him doubtless out 
of his Welsh derivation. What made 
Lloyd George is what the pious people 
count on to make the leaders who are 
to pull the world cut of its present 
quagmire and set its feet again in firm 
paths. It will not be done by mentality 
or by hard-headedness alone, though 
they will doubtless do their part. The 
Birkenheads are often useful, but they 
will never do it all. 

The headlines in the paper say that 
Herr Stinnes is behind a plot to seize 
Germany and run it as one big mill, a 
plan for industrial feudalism under 
business barons. Suppose that were 
true, and suppose the plan could be 
carried out, it might mean prodigious 
production for Germany to use to buy 
her release; but does anyone look for 
true relief for Europe from such a plan 
as that? Hardly. It would mean 
salvation by salesmanship, and _ sales 
manship is not enough to produce sal 
vation on the scale now required. 
Immense production by Germany and 
corresponding salesmanship would still 
further dislocate the industries of every 
country in the western world, most of 
which are quite sufficiently dislocated 
already. Undoubtedly, Germany must 
work and save, but industrial feudalism 
under business barons does not sound 
hopeful. No doubt, industrialism will 
vo on in the scheme of civilization im- 
mediately ahead, but rt must go on a 


the servant and not as the master of 


mankind Ll vd (,eorge would KnOW 
that, for he has in him understanding 
of life. Herr Stinnes may not know it, 
for his understanding seems to be 
understanding of business, which would 
not necessarily include it. He may 


think that men can live by bread alone, 
but Llovd George knows that they can’t. 

What very crowded years these are! 
The world is being made over and we in 
the United States look on and wonder 
whether it is going to be a good job 
We also wonder how long it will take 
and whether in the end we shall have to 
take a hand in it. New clashes come 


up every day. Besides the relations 


between France and Germany and 
England, which have invited obser- 
vation for so many months, there are 
now relations between Greece, Italy, 
and France which call for our attention, 
and a mix-up in Spain which at least 
worth notice though less agitating than 
the others. The continental countries 
for the moment seem to be turning to 
dictatorships. They have reached a 
point where their people think they 
need a strong man or where the strong 
man thinks they need him. It is ve 
interesting, and even here at home we 
have matters to think about that are 
worth attention, a great deal of crime, 
violence, robbery, and dishone sty. But 
very quickly, if we are not ourselves 
robbed or murdered, we get to take all 
that as 


part of the day's work and 
skip the details of it in the 


papers, 

read them as we read Ll tion. The Fall 
elections may be interesting, and on 
Presidential politic s in the coming 
vear unde ubtedly will be lively enough 
to hold our attention. We do not know 
vet quite what we wave got in pro 
hibition, but we wait in comparative 


tranquillity to find out. We are not 
excited about that, not very much 


about anything 


excited for the mon 
domestic, not even about taxes, thoug! 


taxes nudge us regularly and never 


permit themselves to be forgotten. 
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““WHY, WHERE IN HECK’S THE DUODEENUM?” HE WOULD ASK 


Where Ignorance is Bliss 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


N common with the rest of my neighbors 

who cannot afford a car, we now own 
one. It is a Blickensderfer Four, one of the 
earlier touring models. On my first two trial 
spins it tried to bury its head in the sand 
when other and heavier cars seemed to be 
pursuing it, and so we call it the Ostrich. 
That sandbank borders a very wide spot on 
the road not far from my home—a point I 
had selected as most convenient for turning 
round after short trial runs. But I am not 
telling the story I meant to. 

\ great deal of unnecessary gas is used up 
in trial runs by beginners. If a man would 
learn to run a ear, let him first of all own it, 
VoL. CXLVIII.—No. 883.—18 





and then get igto it and start out through 
his own native country, where he and the 
garage men speak the same dialect. The art 
lies in knowing the difference between an out- 
lander’s garage where only tourists are fixed, 
and one run by a native who fixes his own 
farm machinery in it, and mends eight-day 
clocks and phonographs and coffee-grinders. 
If he plays dominoes after lunch with his 
helper, or whittles, then I am sure of him. 

We bought our second-hand car from a 
friend who had no desire to take advantage 
of our inexperience, so this is not the record 
of a bad bargain. On the contrary, it is an 
effort to show by a brief and expurgated ac- 
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count that any intelligent man, however un- 
acquainted with machines, can tour immedi- 
ately if he can get along with garage men. 
In my case, after learning what to push and 
what to pull and what to step on, during 
three runs to the sandbank and back, | 
placed my entire family and the dog in and 
about the vehicle, together with a trunk and 
sundry camp equipment, and started off for 
the summer. It was our plan to accept any 
New England destination with thankful 
hearts. Where the Blickensderfer died, there 
should we board and lodge; if no house were 
at hand, we should camp. 

In all the trip my only real embarrass- 
ments arose from early efforts to keep 
garage men from discovering how little I 
knew about the entrails of my own machine. 

It is true that essential parts of it now and 
then broke, or dropped off onto the road; 
but in one way or another we always reached 
the right sort of safety station. 

“Huh!” the man would say; “a Blickens- 
derfer.”’ 

“Ves,” I would agree with a casual nod, 
but secretly admiring his Yankee astuteness. 
“Remarkably tough, aren’t they?” 

“Jest a mite more remarkable than they 
are tough. Model Sixty-six, ain't she?” 

“Yes, indeed,” I would say. Then he 
would open one of the trap doors in front 
and paw around. “She's a Forty-nine,” he 
would call from somewhere inside, “Cer 
tainly,” I would reply; “isn’t that what 
vou said?” 

“Cylinders all firing?” might be his next 
question. 

I would answer this with more delibera- 
tion. ‘Seem to be. I fired as many as I 
could find a while back, and they sounded 
all right.” This, as well as I can recall it, 
was one of the earliest of these conversations. 
It was about then that the man grew silent 
and more attentive to his task. 

“Why, where in Heck’s the duodeenum?” 
he would suddenly ask, raising his head, and 
eveing me grimly. 

“Oh,” IT would say, turning accusingly to 
my wife, “I told vou I heard something drop 
off! That must be what it was.” 

“Got a spare one with ve?” 

“No; but I guess you can make a new one. 
Whittle it, or something.” 

“From the city?” 

“T was born up here.” 

“Hiram!” he would call from the back 
door. ‘“‘Let the roan stand, and fetch me 


that piece of busted hay-rake down back of 
the corn crib.” Then he would turn slowly 
back. “* Waal, I guess mebbe I can.” 

They say it is a risky thing for inexperi 
enced drivers to be at large upon the state 
highways. We took many back roads, and 
our harrowest escapes were from the skid- 
dings and _ off-side drivings of experienced 
motorists that we met. I took no risks. 
Nothing could have tempted me to try to 
turn round on the road. In fact, we often 
went honking out of our way half across the 
state looking for a spot where I could make 
a complete circle, or else find room enough 
for experiments with the reverse. At an 
average rate of fifteen-and-a-half miles an 
hour, we toured upper New England, seeing 
more sights along the way than most tour- 
ists, and making more noise with our horn 
than anything that ever went through Ver- 
mont before on four wheels. TL always honked 
at a turn in the road: going up hill I honked 
as I approached the top; going down I 
honked as I approached the bottom. I did 
it just as some men get the habit of clearing 
their throats while thinking what they will 
say next. If I didn’t honk my wife or daugh 
ter asked me to from the back seat. 

So much has been written in the papers 
about wives and daughters who drive from 
the back seat that one wonders how intelli- 
gent women can still bring themselves to do 
it. Either they are lost to shame, or they 
actually do not hear themselves. Probably 
the latter. For generations the funny papers 
have commented on the self-contentment of 
people from certain sections of Boston and 
Philadelphia, vet folk from those neighbor- 
hoods continue to make quite unconsciously 
the same old remarks. Since my trip I have 
been perfecting a little system of bell-pulls, 
to be operated from the back seat, such as a 
steamboat captain has in his pilot house. 
My wife and daughter can now ring twice to 
go forward slowly, and three times to go fast, 
and once to back up. By having the horn 
within their reach they can signal to other 
cars, and to me to go to the right or left: 
while I the more placidly can do just as | 
darn please. 


So we traveled. Only once on the road 
have we broken some part that could not be 
replaced at the nearest native garage. It 
was one of the giblets—the gizzard I think 
he said—and a new one cost ten dollars. It 
came from Boston in four days by parcel 
post, and in the meantime we boarded at the 














EDITOR’S 


house of the man who owned the garage. I 
asked him, at the time the trouble occurred, 
how far it was to the next garage of the right 
sort. ‘Which way ve goin’?”’ he countered. 
“T don’t care,” I said; “we're just touring 
between garages.” ‘* Why don’t ye stay here 
and board with us,” he suggested, ‘an’ I 
kin work for ye by the day.” 

Now and then I found an irritable one, 
but only temporarily so. Once, after a 
fairly long run to a small garage that I had 
heard of, I reached the foot of a very steep 
hill within four or five hundred yards of it. 
There, after certain incoherent mutterings, 
the car became wholly comatose. A heavily 
built man returned with me grumblingly 
down the hill. I tried to make conversation 
on the way. “I don’t know what's the mat- 
ter with her,” I said; “but she’s been rat- 
tling a good deal just lately.” 

“Yes, [ heard ye comin’ ‘cross the valley,” 
he said shortly; ‘your horn’s automatic, 
ain't it?” 

He made a brief diagnosis. “You want 
gas,” he said; “at least that’s what your 
car needs.”” I made no reply as we started 
back up the hill, and he wasn’t satisfied. 
“Most anybody tries to run a car nowa- 
days,” he muttered. ‘Most anybody tries 
to mend “em,” I remarked. He let me carry 
the gas down to the car by myself, in a large 
can. When I finally appeared again, chug- 
ging along in my vehicle, he was sitting in 
the doorway of his shop reading a volume of 
Emerson. “Anything else the matter,” he 
said, still grumpily 

“Asthma,” [ answered. 

“T mean the car,” he said. 

“So do I.” 

“QO, so you was bein’ funny,” he said sol- 
emnly, getting up and laying aside his book. 
“Tm never funny,” I answered. ‘Godfrey, 
don’t you believe it!” was his retort. He 
climbed in with me and ran the car a short 
distance. “There’s nothin’ the matter with 
this except senile decay,” he stated; “‘oil her 
up and trust in God.” Then he climbed 
down, and his grumpiness had departed. 


No Witness 
"THE case concerned a will, and Tom was 
witness. 
“Was the deceased in the habit of talking 
© himself when he was alone?” asked the 


lawver, 


“T don’t know,” replied Tom. 
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“Oil's a sovereign remedy fer man, beast and 
auto. My wife says castor oil ‘ll cure every- 
thing from hiccups to homesickness. ‘There 
ain't any charge except for the gas. Come 
again when there’s more the matter with ye. 
When I heard ye comin’ I thought it was a 
spavined truck, at the least. Then you come 
along. Sort of a great big cloud without any 
rain.” We shook hands. That trudge down 
hill and back was now off his mind. 

With all of this touring from garage to 
garage I have never been overcharged; not 
in New England, despite all that is said about 
the Yankees. I have sat half the afternoon 
in the back of a shop while the owner of it 
welded a small iron bar that had broken off 
my car somewhere. We talked politics and 
many other things while he worked. Then 
he charged me a dollar, and said I could have 
my money back if the welding didn’t hold. 
“You never can tell about it,”’ he said; “but 
if she’s going to break she'll do it in the next 
five minutes, and if she don’t then, she'll 
hold till the day o’ jedgment.” 

We had no really serious tire trouble in 
three months. One tire which lacked some 
of its epidermis at the start, and was run- 
ning on its cuticle, was never changed at all. 

Cynical friends say we had beginner’s luck. 
I am inclined to believe it myself. If there 
really is such a thing I can still count upon 
it, for Heaven knows I am still a beginner, 
As I sum up the summer in my own mind, I 
recall the comment of another native garage 
man. He had examined my car and found 
that we had evidently been running along for 
quite a distance without something impor- 
tant—the chassis, or the differentials, or it 
may have been the engine—it makes no great 
difference which. “Well,” he said, “‘ you're 
like Congress, you keep runnin’ right along 
and God takes care of you both.” Then he 
spat thoughtfully. “But I prefer you. The 
longer Congress keeps runnin’ the more we 
fellows lose, and the longer you keep runnin’ 
the more we make. If vou take the first road 
to the left you might git to Hank Hopkins’s 
garage before dark. Good-by; come agin!” 


“Come. come,” said the lawyer, impa- 
tiently, “you don’t know, and yet you pre- 
tend that vou were intimately acquainted 
with him?” 

“Well, sir.” said Tom, dryly, “I never 
happened to be with him when he was 
alone.” 
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Presumption 


A TEACHER in the foreign quarter had in 


. her class a pupil so unruly that it be 
came necessary to write to the child’s 
father. 


“My dear Mr. Stankovitch,” the letter 
began. 

The next day a very stout and very irate 
woman appeared in the class-room flourish 
ing a paper. 

*T will teach vou to call my husband * my 
dear!’” she cried, “Why, he say he ain't 
hever saw vou in his life and I believe him, 
vou piece of impudence!” 


Wonderful! 
HERE had been engaged a new maid, 
and the mistress was taking her over the 
house enlightening her as to the care of vari 
At last they reached the best 
“These,” said the lady of the place, 


ous treasures. 
room. 
pausing before an extensive row of masculine 
portraits, “these are very valuable, and you 
must be very careful when dusting them. 
They are ‘old masters.’ ” 


Sadie’s jaw dropped, and a look of intense 


interest overspread her full-moon face. 

** Lordie, 
bulging eyes at the face of her new employer. 
*Lordie! 


tell me dat vou bin married all dose times?” 


ma’m!”” she gasped, gazing with 


Mis’ Simpson, does ver mean to 
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Uncrowded Occupations 


Real estate age nt de monstrating to prospective te nants that the re 


is ple nty of room to swing a cat. 
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A Pas Seul 
AN Italian with a street piano had been 
4 “4 playing before the house of a very iras 
cible old gentleman, who furiously and with 
wild 
off.” 
grind away, until finally the old gentleman 


had him arrested for disturbance. 


gvesticulations ordered him to “clear 


The piano man, however, continued to 


At the police court the magistrate asked 
why the piano man did not leave when re 


quested to do so. 


“No undrastan mooch Inglese.”” was the 
reply. 
“But.” said the magistrate, ““you must 


have understood what this gentleman meant 
when he kept stamping his feet and waving 
his arms.” 

“No, not replied the Italian 


*Thinka he coma dance to my music.” 


know ay 


Reckless Indeed 
/ C¢ IUPLE ot old \ ankees were discussing 
- the doings in New York of a youth that 
had gone thither to make his fortune. 

“Do vou,” agked Uncle Eph, “think the 
money voung Silas made down in New York 
will last him long?” 

“You bet it won't!” 
old fellow. 
I'm told. 


the other night and voung Silas was reported 


exclaimed the other 
“He's goin’ at 


I was down in the general store 


an awful pace, 


to me to be writing hundred-dollar checks 
and lighting his cigars with 
“em.” 


Poor Child 


Ac ILORED 


Birmingham, of 


woman in 
great 
social aspirations, but withal 
not lavish of her money in 
attaining her ends, was a 
customed to buy flowers for 
her functions from an old 
colored dame with a stand 
on the corner. 

On one oceasion the social 
aspirant said: “IT wants a 


large quantity of flowers 
from yo’ next week, fo’ mah 
daughter's comin’-out.” 
“All right.” replied the 
old womhan, “Yo' is gwine 
to git de very best IT has for 
What was 


the pore chile. 


she sent up fo?” 











FLAPPER: Hello, Nickey, old dear, would you 


last Christmas for a silver cigarette 


Not Exposed 
THE vouthful negro regarded his doctor 
apprehensively and asked: “* What does 
think is de mattah wif me, doctah?” 

“Oh.” said the doctor, “nothing but the 

hicken pox, I imagine.” 
Whereupon the boy grew even more ap 
rehe nsive. i: declares to yo, doctah,” he 
ulded impressively, “IT declares to yo" on 
mah honah, I ain't been nowhere I could 


ketch dat!” 


Parental Teachings Wasted 
NTO a Southern police court had been 
haled for the fourth time a negro boy, 
harged with chicken-stealing. The magis 
trate determined to appeal to the boy's 


her 


“See here,” said His Honor, “this boy of 
urs has been in court so many times for 
tealing chickens that I have come to look 


1im as a regular visitor.” 
I doesn’t blame yo’, jedge,” said the 
ither, “an’ T's tired of seein’ him here 
re 
Phen why don’t you teach him the way 


should go?” 


Case: 


rN. ge 


mind exchanging this sewing set which you left 


9° 


“T has showed him the right way, jedge.” 
replied the old man very earnestly. “I has 
cert'n’y showed him the right way, but some- 
how, vo’ honor, dat wuthless nigger keeps 
gittin’ ketched coming away with the 


chickens.” 


Futurist Arithmetic 
as OW many fish have you caught, 
uncle?” asked some one observing an 
old darky fishing on the banks of a Southern 
stream. 
“Well, suh.” answered the aged angler, 
thoughtfully, “ef I ketch dis heah one ’'m 
after, an’ two mo’, [ll have three.” 


Critics 
ENKS and Williams were hotly discussing 
the merits of a certain book. Finally, 
Williams, himself a writer, observed: ‘No, 


e 


Stuyvesant, you can’t appreciate it. You 
never wrote anything yourself.” 

“Quite true.” retorted the other, “‘and I 
Still, old man, I 
am a better judge of an omelet than any old 
hen in the state.” 


have never laid an egg. 
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A Good Advertisement 

CLERK in a retail store stayed out so 
= late at night that he felt compelled to 
snatch naps during store hours. Being a 
relative of a member of the firm was all that 
kept him from being fired. The manager, 
finally becoming exasperated, remarked to 
that he had tried the clerk in 
five different departments, and in each he 
had snored contentedly in the face of cus- 


his assistant 


tomers. 

The assistant put his wits to work. The 
next day the lethargic clerk found himself in 
the pajama department, and on the counter 


before him was a sign which read: ‘Our 
pajamas are of such superior quality that 
even the man who sells them can't keep 
awake.” 


Real Thrift 
A, SCOTSWOMAN had been promised a 


44 present of a new hat by a lady gener 


ally reputed in the village to be quite 
wealthy. 

Before the purchase was made the lady 
called and asked: 

* Would you rather have a felt or a straw 
bonnet, Mrs. McPherson?” 

* Weel,” said the latter, “ 


a straw 


I think [ll tak 
It'll maybe be a mouthful to 
the coo when IT’ done wi’ it.” 


ane, 











** And bless mother and make her see a feller’s point of view, for 
dad’s sake and mine, Amen.” 
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Couldn’t Hurt Him 

AN exceptionally voluble beginner at golf 
4 was vainly endeavoring to make his 
first drive in good form. Pausing in his ef. 
forts, he espied, watching him, a small girl. 
holding by the hand a still smaller boy. Im- 
mediately visions of the dangers of flying 
balls flashed across his mind. 

* You ought not to bring your little brother 
here,” he cautioned the girl. 

“Oh, it’s all right, sir,” 
*He’s stone deaf.” 


was the reply 


A Conscientious Man 

A CERTAIN mayor in the West, whose 
period of office had come to an end, was 

in a wise way, the work of the 
“TI have endeavored,” he 


a 
surveying, 
said, with 
an air of conscious rectitude, “‘to administer 


year. 


justice without swerving to partiality on the 
one hand, or impartiality on the other.” 


An Anachronism 


some celebrated pict ures of 


\ THEN 
Adam and Eve were put on exhibition 
Mr. MeIntosh was taken to see them. 

“] think no great things of the painter,” 
said the gardener. “Why, man! tempting 
Adam wi a pippin of a variety that was na’ 
known until about twenty vears ago!” 


~ His Inheritance 
= . . 
C2 HE school teacher had 


punished Tommy _ so 


| often for talking during 
| | school hours, and the pun- 
ishment had been appar- 


effect, that, 
as a last resort, she decided 


ently without 
to notify Tommy’s father of 
his son’s fault. So, follow- 
ing the deportment work in 
his next were these 


talks a 


report 
words, “Tommy 
great deal.” 

In due time the report 
was with these 
words after the father’s sig 
nature, “* You ought to hear 
his mother.” 


returned 


ry > <—<cle- 








rolf 


his 


rirl, 


im 


her 


ty 


Ing 


na’ 


GRANDSON: “* There, Grandma! 


GRANDMA (determined to be interested): 
a waving field of ripe polo?” 


Not a Real Emergency 

\N elderly colored woman in Georgia was 
44 arrested one day for stealing from a 
store. When the court opened the next 
morning the matron found the husband wait- 
ng outside, and she advised him to secure a 
lawver for his wife. 

“IT kain’t do that.” said he, “IT kain't 


afford it.” 


“Why, your wife told me that you had 
more than three hundred dollars in bank.” 
“So I has, but I's been savin’ that up fo’ 


an emergency.” 


Presidential Silence 
& silent as Cal Coolidge” is rapidly be- 
4 coming a proverb. A Springfield 
Republican reporter who once attempted to 
nterview him can vouch for its aptness. 
Do vou wish to say anything about Pro 
hibition?” was the first question. 


‘hee 

‘About the farm bloc?” 
No.” 

‘About the World Court?” 
‘No.”’ 


Phe reporter turned to go 
“By the way.” added Silent Cal, unex- 


pectedly ealling him back, “don’t quote me.” 


That's the 





new Polo Field.” 


‘Yes, indeed—is there anything prettier than 


Near to Greatness 

HE story is told that when a recent Presi- 

dent was making a tour of the country 
he was entertained at dinner at the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion. The unusual number of 
guests necessitated some borrowing of addi- 
tional equipment from friends in the town. 
\fter the departure of the Presidential party 
the Governor's wife was eager that each one 
should know just what part in the Presi- 
dent’s visit she had played. Turning to her 
Chinese cook, she asked very solicitously if 
he had not saved a bone or something from 
the President's plate as a souvenir. Smiling 
and pleased the faithful) servant replied, 
“No, ma’am, I didn’t save anything, but 
Pil tell you what I did do. I just slipped 
into the dining room after everyone had left. 
I sat right down in the President’s chair and 
it was still warm, ma’am.”’ 


A New Variety 
THE famous explorer was telling of the 
wonders he had seen in his travels. 

“Once in Africa,” he said, “TI encountered 
the most severe hailstorm in my experience. 
The hailstones were unusually big, varying 
in size from a_ half-dollar to seventy-five 
cents.” 
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The Yellow Peril 


The village checker players have deserted Sol Smith’s Emporium and are now down at Charlie 


Lee's Laundry, playing “Pung Chow.” 


Where He Was Lacking 

GENTLEMAN who had served two 
terms in Congress was making a cam 
paign for a third term. In the course of a 
speech at the town hall in a village near the 
farther boundary of his district, he said: 

“Tt is true, fellow citizens, that I have not 
always been able to do as much as I should 


a 


like to do in the matter of internal improve- 





Unsung Heroes 


Janus’ Papa. 


ments in this district, but I have never lost 
sight of your interests for a single moment. 
You have no idea of the obstacles that lie 
in the way of a Congressman who tries to 
secure appropriations for public buildings, 
the improvement of navigable streams, and 
the like, for the benefit of his constituents; 
but I want to assure you, fellow citizens, 
that I have labored constantly in your be- 
half to the very best of my 
ability.” 

“We know it!” shouted 
an old farmer in the audi- 
ence. “That's why we want 
an abler man!” 


Her Brother’s Sister 
\ ARIE, who is seven, 
. was having tea witha 
friend when a visitor called 
and took some notice of her. 

“And have you any little 
sisters at home?” the lady 
inquired. 

“No,” said Marie. Then, 


after a moment she added 


reflectively: “‘But I have 


two brothers at home—and 
they have a sister—and | 
am it.”’ 
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Harper readers will welcome the name of 
Margaret Deland again at the head of our 
No novelist to-day has a more cher- 
ished place in the 
and her serial stories always com- 
Dorothy 


Magazine, 


roster. 
affections of American 
readers, 
mand a country-wide audience. 
Rowe, to the 
addresses us from Pekin, China. 


Meredith Nicholson, the Indiana nov- 


elist, paid Harper's a visit during a recent 


a contributor new 


trip to New York. As a result, the Editors 
are able to promise further articles by Mr. 
Nicholson. Weir Vernon is the pen-name 
of a voung English girl of Antigua, West 
Indies, now resident in New York. 


Mary S. Watts has left her home city of 
Recent 
stories of hers in H ARPER’S have been * The 
Toiling Masses” and 
Edward A. Filene, a name 
head of 
famous mercantile establishments in America 
activities. 


Cincinnati for a sojourn abroad. 


‘Points of View.” 
familiar to all 
Bostonians, ts one of the most 
and has been prominent in civic 

Frances Gilchrist Wood, 
have appeared in various leading periodicals, 
is a member of the Committee of Award of 
the O. Henry Memorial Short Story Prize. 
Max Bentley has for some months forsaken 
active newspaper work in order to make a 
lay-study of the industries and people of our 
Southern His present residence is 
Abilene, Aline Kilmer (Mrs. 
Kilmer) has frequently contributed verse and 
prose to HARPER'S. 

James Norman Hall has returned from 
a brief visit to his favorite haunts in the 
South Seas, and is now engaged in literary 
work in Boston. W. H. Davies is one of the 
most individual figures in present-day lit- 
erary society in England. 


whose stories 


states. 


Texas. Jovee 


A new collection 
of his poems has recently been published in 
hook form by Harper's. Helen R. Hull, 
Who has frequently published short stories in 
Harper's, is also the author of Labyrinth, 
one of the new novels of the season. 

Alan Burroughs, painter and art critic, 
is the son of Bryson Burroughs, curator of 


paintings at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The Memling portrait, 


the subject of 


Al N ID Ol YH THER 
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Mr. is the first of 
a series of masterpieces in American collec- 
tions which are to be reproduced monthly on 
the cover of HaRPER’s MAGAZINE. 

Ellwood Hendrick is a writer and lecturer 
upon chemistry and its industrial applica- 
tions. Elizabeth Breuer, a graduate of the 
Columbia University School of Journalism, 
has served in various editorial capacities, no- 
tably as Director of the Red Cross Bureau of 


Burroughs’ commentary, 


Magazines. She is the author of a number 
of articles which have had to do with 


women’s organizations and activities. 


Henry B. Fuller, novelist, 


essayist, and 


critic, has for years been one of the best- 
known names in Chicago literary circles. 


Edith M. Thomas is a member of the 
editorial staff of Harper's, and is a poet 
of note. 


*, *, °, 
“° LOO “° 


The life of an editor is not always a happy 
Oftentimes, when he least expects chas- 
tisement, it comes upon him. And when his 
readers find the editorial sense of humor at 
odds with their own, the storm invariably 


one. 


breaks. Witness the following letter apropos 
of Mr. Newman Levy's recent Lion’s Mouth 


contribution in regard to Thomas Gray and 

his Elegy, which our correspondent seems to 
have taken somewhat overseriously. 

Oxvanoma Crry, Oklahoma. 

Dear Harper's: 

to me, filled with good things for the mind and eve 


The October number comes 
a treasure trove as usual. However, there is one 
article in the Lion’s Mouth, signed by one “ New- 
Levy,” calls “The Elegy” that 
seems to me an untimely lapse into burlesque or 


man which he 
ridicule of one of the most revered poems in the 
English language, if not the most revered poem. 

I have looked in vain for quotation points or 
other signs to lead us to believe that this Mr. Levy 
had found some old document (so-called) or had 
at least conversed 
tended, or wished us to pretend, 
contemporary with Thomas Gray, 


with someone else who pre- 
that he was a 
the author of 
the most beautiful thing in the English or any 
other language. 

a few 


over old 


To quote from Mr. Levy's article—‘ Only 


of us oldsters are left now to chuckle 
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times, and to remember how Tom Gray wrote his 
elegy.” As Thomas Gray was born in 1716, and 
wrote the “Elegy” between the years 1742 and 
1750, indeed there are only “‘a few now alive,” for 
one hundred and seventy-three vears have gone 
by since this immortal and grand poem was 
finished. 

Thomas Gray was born in Cornhill, London, 
December 26, 1716; died in Cambridge July 30, 
1771. His father was brutal and mistreated his 
wife, who had to support he rself and her son 
Philip and Dorothy Antrobus Gray had twelve in- 
fants born to them. Thomas was the only one that 
survwed, so the beautiful little tales concerning the 
so-called brother ‘ Wilbur’’—** Tom’s older broth 
er’’—and the son of Wilbur, must vanish into thin 
air, together with all the conversations attributed 
to them. 

Thomas Gray lived in various places, among 
which was the place of his birth (of course 
London, Eton, Cambridge, Strawberry Hill, et 
He never /ived in Stoke Voges, that is to say, as a 
He only visited there When 
his father died (in November, 17 #1) Thomas Gray 


place of residence 


was then twenty-five vears old, and had only re 
cently returned from an extensive tour of Europe 
with his friend, Horace Walpole the illustrious 
and revered poet, and his mother remained “in 
In October, 1742, Mrs 
Gray went to live with one of her two sisters, in 


London for some time.” 


the house of one of them at Stoke Poges, but the 
poet took himself to Cambridge to study civil law 
He was made LL.B. in 1743 
bridge he began his immortal “* Elegy.” 


So here at Cam 


He did visit his mother at Stoke Poges every sum 
mer, but he was then twe ntv-sIX vears old when he 
began to make these risits to Stoke Poges. So all 
these beautiful little reminiscences concerning the 
poet, as a mere lad, sitting on his favorite grave in 
the dusk and dark, writing on “his elegy” and his 
proud father praising him to others, that father 


dead before any of them ever came to Stoke Poges, 
would be very interesting if true Likewise, all 
“and Newman Levy, 
whom Mr. Levy calls by name—* Polly Warren.” 
“Kit Rogers,” and “ Boisterous Jack Fletcher,” 
who left the village shortly after the elegy was fin- 


ished *‘to trv and forget” 


these chums of “Tom Gray 


all these would be very 
alluring if there was any basis of fact in them 
But I would say that a man of one hundred and 
strty-eight years (allowing him to be five vears 
younger than the poet) would have a quite hazy 
memorv for such details, and could well be excused 
for having a mind that “imagined things.” 

We are also told in this amazing reminiscence, 
that “Tom” was asked what he was going to do, 
after he had finished the * Elegy,” 
plied, with a “flashing glance,” “I am going to 
write An Ode On the Distant Prospect of Eton 
It is too bad that the cold hard facts 
do not sanction this pretty little tale, for this 


and that he re- 


College.” 


“Ode” was written in 1742, while the Elegy was 
not finished till 1750. Then we have * Wilbur,” 


the alleged older brother of ‘* Tom,” referring to 
the alleged finishing of the “Elegy” in these 
words, “I knew you'd put it over,” a slang phrase 
that owes its origin to the World War of 1914-1918 
after Empey went “over the top.” 

We are also treated to the intimate little details 
of family life among the Grays—of his father lol! 
ing in the hammock (s7 Really the writer of 
this little burlesque failed to score heavily here 
He could have made him cleaning the timer of his 
Ford, or trying to “tune in” with his radie, and 
“get” the jazz music from Paris 

The facts that I have given above concerning 
the life of the illustrious poet, Thomas Gray, are 
well authenticated, and my authorities can be 
given at any time to any one interested. While 
Thomas Gray lived and died some one hundred 
and fifty vears ago, and completed his celebrated 
poem one hundred and seventy-three vears ago, 
iis epoch is not so ancient that the main details 
of his life cannot be well and correctly ascertained 
and they have so been. His life has been plenti- 
fully written about and all the facts arrived at 
with certainty—-too much certainty entirely to 
permit these interesting little tales to “get by.” 

Really, dear Harper's, I am truly sorry to see 
vour columns cluttered up with such an ¢//-timed 
burlesque on ste h a ce lebrated poet as Thomas 
Gray, whose * Elegy” will live in the halls of fame 
for a long time. After over five hundred and fifty 
vears we still have Chaucer, even if we have to 
have a glossary in the back of the book to explain 
the meaning of a great many of the words—the 
language has so changed. It is my humble opinion 
that Grav’s “Elegy” will live many times longer, 
even if a larger and more complete glossary has to 
be printed in the back of the book to explain the 
meaning of the obsolete words, words that will be- 
come obsolete in the distant future 

Mr. Levy might have burlesqued or ridiculed 
George Bernard Shaw, Senator Borah, or Senator 
La Follette, or anv other Bolshivie literary orother- 
wise) without shattering any idols, but I fail to 
see the call to burlesque such a character as 
Thomas Gray, or to attempt to take any reverence 
Nowadays 


there is entirely too much of a trend toward the 


from his superb poem, the “ Elegy.” 


burlesquing the most holy and ennobling things 
and virtues, that one wonders if some one will not 
soon try to burlesque the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Sermon on the Mount. I have long been a reader 
and an admirer of Harper's and of the standards 
that you have maintained, and I am hoping that 
this article by Mr. Levy “slipped by one day 
when you wasn’t looking,” rather than think that 


you accepted it with full knowledge of what i 


Very respectfully, 
RoS. Trutock 


Our correspondent’s assumption in his last 
sentence puts us in an awkward situation 
We must plead guilty to gross editorial care- 


lessness or to indulging in unseemly levity at 
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the expense of a classic of English literature. 
In this dilemma, we have sent Mr. Trulock’s 
letter—which is undeniably a “facer’’—to 
Mr Levy. Instead of being bowled over by 
the mass of statistical information, Mr. Levy 
merely stiffens and reduces us to an abashed 


silence by the following rejoinder: 


Sin:—I am pained and grieved that any of your 
readers should question the authenticity of my 
monograph on the composition of Gray's immortal 
Elegy. Surely Mr. Tralock does not believe that 
his information concerning the poet's life, derived 
apparently from secondary sources, 1s entitled to 
greater credence than a contemporary account. 

It is true that [am not as young as I once was, 
but my memory, I am happy to say, is quite un- 
mpaired, and the events surrounding the creation 
of Tom Gray's noble poem are indelibly graven in 
my memory. Mr. Trulock is mistaken in thinking 


that Tom never lived at Stoke Poges. The house, 
vhich IT visited hundreds of times, is still standing 
No. 32 Pitkin Street I have not been there for 


ny vears, but I understand that it is now occu 


pied by a tea room It stands a little wav back 
the road, and it used to be painted green. 

I regret that Mr. Trulock has been taken in by 

e entirely unwarranted fiction that old Mr. Gray 


s brutal and unkind to his wife. I visited the 


Gray home many times, and I know that there 
never was a happier and more congenial couple 
n Mr. and Mrs. Grav. He used to eall her 


Dots , an | she alway s spoke of him as The Judge; 
ring, | believe, to a position he once held at a 
| horse race 

One thing more. Even at this late day it hurts 
me to hear the memory of my dear friend and boy- 
ood companion, Wilbur Gray, maligned. IT have 
before meas I write a miniature of Wilbur painted 
in his twenty-first vear. He was a good-natured, 


ble fellow. not so bright as his more talented 


rother, but far more amiable. He subsequently 
was engaged in the men’s clothing business and 
amassed a large fortune 

Yours truly, 


NEWMAN Levy. 


“Kingsof the Waters.” by Herbert Ravenel 


Sass, in the October issue, brings to the 
ithor the following interesting comment, 
which we are permitted to share with our 


vel rs 
EEStnoke, Cal 
Dear Min. Sass IL have been reading and en 
oving vour articles in Harper's MAGaAziIne, and 
sh to make a comment on the one in the October 
ssue relating an ON rience that T had with the 
porpoises of that section many vears ago 
\s a child. [ spent the summers on Sullivan's 
Island. and boated on the waters between the 


island and the mainland. The porpoises were 
rather plentiful there, as were also the mullet on 
which they fed. We conceived the idea of at- 
tempting to harpoon a porpoise, thinking that it 
would be great sport to have one of them tow our 
rowboat, so at low tide we went out to what was 
known as “ Main Crik,”’ the narrow body of water 
which threaded its way through the marsh and 
formed the inland passage up the coast. 

Running off from the main creek were narrow, 
shallow passages which led into little bays cover- 
ing perhaps a half acre. At low water some of 
these passages were dry while others had as much 
as two feet of water in them; the width of the 
passages was not over four or five feet. The por- 
poises would go through these narrow channels to 
get into the little bays, seeking the mullet, so we 
thought our best chance to get a porpoise would 
be to place the skiff across the channel diagonally 
and so block it, one of us standing in the skiff to 
harpoon the porpoise as he swam out, for we 
thought he would rush out of the creek, passing 
beneath the boat in the shallow water. I was 
elected to stand in the boat and throw the har- 
poon, while my companions waded into the little 
lagoon to scare the porpoises and make them run 
out into deeper water. 

There were five porpoises in the lagoon, and as 
soon as they became frightened they made a dash 
for the deeper water, but, instead of passing under 
the boat, they Jumped high in the air and passed 
over the boat well above my head. They came 
three and two, the first three seeming to leave the 
water almost at the same instant. and by the time 
they were directly over my head the other two 
were leaving the water, so that all five were in the 
air at the same time. It is needless to say that I 
was too startled to throw the harpoon. 

On another occasion I was in a sloop anchored 
in a bend of the Wando. I was going down the 
inland route and an afternoon squall had killed 
the wind, so I anchored and determined to sleep 
there that might. It was just dusk and I had put 
my blanket on the bottom of the boat and was 
getting ready for bed when suddenly a porpoise 
jumped over the boat, passing not more than 
two feet above the lowered sail. I had not 
seen him coming, so have no idea why he made 
the leap. 

While I hed the ambition to harpoon a porpoise 
I never achieved it at that stage of my existence. 
I faney that I had been reading the Young Ma- 
rooners and thought that [ would like to be towed 
by the porpoise as they were towed by the devil 
fish. Later on in life TP achieved my ambition, har- 
pooning some of them in the Gulf of Mexico, but 
the experience was rather disappointing, for they 
can hardly be called game, as they do not attempt 
to put up any kind of a fight. We used an eight- 
foot boat built of white cedar which weighed only 
forty pounds, but the porpoise made no attempt 
to tow us, not putting up any fight until he was 


drawn up to the gunwales. 
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The meat is excellent, and while a shade darker 
than beef, I doubt if the average individual could 
the 


beef steak. 


detect difference between a porpoise and a 
Sincerely, 


H. Barr, M.D. 


Asa postscript to his article in the Novem 
ber issue, “* Where the Money Is,” Mr. Fred- 
erick Todd, of the First Federal 
Banking Association, sends us the following 


note regarding the current discussion of in 


‘ 
Fore vt 


Hation in England 


bringing 
the 


in order to stimulate industry 


The business interests of England are 


pressure upon the C,overnment to reverse 


polic v of deflation, 


and with the 


hope that prices will rise The 
London papers and out own are full of reports that 
it is going to be done, that it is not going to be 
done, pro and con, ind a few d tvs ugo arop im 
sterling exchange was specifically ascribed to “feat 


there 


of inflation 


} 


enough in the 


although were othe reasons 


CGrerman mix ip) to cle press sterling 
is it did everything else 
If England 


will appear more obviously upon the surface as an 


deliberately inflates, the inflation 


inflation of national curreney than our own infla 


tions of the past few vears have appeared In es 


sence, it will be practically the same thing—an 


inflation of general business and credit such as is 
desc ribed in the organi expansion ot dollar credits 
England 


amount of 


uses a much _ higher proportionate 
econonii life 
If England 


under the direct leadership of the 


Both will 


in business 


as ompared with el 


mone ind 


iecks, than We do 


inflates, it will be 


Government and the Bank of England 


put out more paper currency, and it will be evi 
dent to « vervbody that the basic-reserve of vold 
against this money is to be much thinner, so that 
England will have to postpone still farther in the 
future the promise of free exchange of sterling 


notes for gold sovereigns, or for gold bars at 


which would put money again upon a sure gold 
pore sumably 


The Bank of England would | 
let it be known that it has adopted a more liberal 


basis 


poli vy in extension of bank-credits. and will co- 


operate with the commercial banks ma general 
expansion of credit 


So that, while the spot-light would show much 
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more plainly upon the inflation of the definitive 
money in its relations to gold-basis, the nation- 
wide character of the inflation will be almost ey- 
All the banks will expand 


loans and deposits by a more liberal extension of 


actly what it is here 


credit. Business will perk up. Prices ought to 


rise. It will be like giving a verv tired man a dose 


of strychnine. It is economic poison, but it is a 


stimulant, and if a stimulant will cure England of 


the very serious depression of industry and trade 
now existing over there, why, it’s good poison. Of 
course it’s always a question about an ultimate 
condition of health following the administration of 
That is the 


bankers and business leaders of England 


drugs crux of discussion among the 


biggest 
at the moment 

Inflation is much bigger than the mere putting 
out of paper-money against certain proportions of 
gold. It is a general diffusion of pepful and op 
timistic activity throughout alla nation’s business 
More talk, more 
the hope that it will 


somewhat artificially stimulated 


production 


sell, 


sent out and Ing 


’ ) 
undertaken in 


more raw materials bought. more salesmen 
ver sales campaigns mapped out 
an upturn in prices, decrease of unemployment, 


the banks of England moved to grant better lines 
It is 
the same here, and just as it leads here to increase 


volume of Federal Reserve notes and other 


of credit— soon this will work into deposits 
in the 


paper dollars. over there (because of a slight dif 


ference in mechanism) there will be an expansion 


called inflation) of Government notes and Bank 
of England notes, somewhat more precedent in the 
general credit inflation. 

But over there the fact of small gold reserves 
There W ill he a real 
inflation of curreney as regards gold-exchange pos 
We have so much gold that that par 


There will be talk 


will make a great difference 
sibilities 
ticular question cannot arise. 
ibout sterling inflation. [t will naturally be taken 
into consideration when foreign exchanges are in 
the dumps 


* a * 
“° *° *° 


books ale 


will find 


lover of worth while 
HArrer 
much of timely interest and information i 
this 


following Contents page, embracing Harry 


Evers 


what reader is not? 


the front section of December Isstiit 
Hansen's new and widely discussed depart 


ment 


-Among the New Books. 








